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Of all the hours in the day the 
“Billiard Hour” is best. Then 
fathers and mothers gather with 
their happy brood around the 
Brunswick Carom or Pocket Table, 
now the life of thousands of homes. 


After Meals—B illiards! 


oe 


Dull care vanishes when Billiards 
starts, andsportis King till bed time 
comes, 

For parties, holidays and leisure, 
hours—for health and happiness 
your home needs billiards! 


(BIRUNSWICKH, 


HOME BILLIARD TABLES 


Live cushions, true angles, fast ever- 
level bed—on Brunswick ‘lables your 
skill will triumph most. 


A Size for Every Home 

“Quick Demountables’’ can be set up 
easily anywhere and folded away in a 
closet when not in use, 

‘Baby Grand’ and ‘‘Regulation 
Grand’”’ for homes with space to spare 
for a table. 

Beautifully built of mahogany and 
oak, Cues, Balls, Markers, etc.—com- 
plete playing outfit included free/ 
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Write for Color-Catalog 
Low prices, easy terms and home trial offer 
all explained in our handsome billiard book and 
catalog—"Billiards—The Home Magnet.” 


Get this book by return mail free. Send today. 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept. 46S 623-633 S. Wabash Ave. 


Chicago 












Send Your Address For Catalog 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept.46S , 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Send free, postpaid, a copy of your billiard book and 


color catalog—“BILLIARD. 
and tell about your home trial offer. 


Name. 


Address . 
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The Victor Company 


announces 


a complete course 
in vocal training 


by Oscar Saenger 


in twenty lessons 


on ten Victor Records 
$25 


Soprano: Mezzo-Soprano: Tenor; Baritone; or Base 
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Oscar 


Saenger 

Every student of vocal music, every aspiring 

young singer, every one who has a voice, even though 

it be untrained, can now develop his or her talents 

under the direction of Oscar Saenger—America’s 
greatest and most successful vocal teacher. 


No matter where they may live, all those who wish to sing may now learn to 
do so under the direction of a master who is credited with having entered more 
pupils upon successful operatic, oratorio or concert careers than has any other 
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: teacher in the United States. 
H The Oscar Saenger Course in Vocal Training consists of ten double-faced 
H Victor Records, which provide twenty lessons in vocalization. 
ii There is a separate set of records for each of the following five voices: 
8 Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass. 
ike For each set of lessons, perfect examples of tone production have been 
‘ secured through Oscar Saenger’s personal choice of the artists best qualified to 
q serve as exemplars, 
eH The Oscar Saenger Course in Vocal Training for any of the voices mentioned il 
| above, may be procured from any Victor dealer at $25—the cost of a one-hour HI 
4 lesson at the Saenger Studio in New York. lH 
Write for an illustrated booklet : 
1 giving full information about the series of Victor Records of the Oscar Saenger Course in He 
vocalization. We will gladly send a copy upon receipt of your request. atl 





Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important Notice: au victor Talking Machines are pat- 
ented and are only licensed, and with right of use with Victor 
Records only. All Victor Records are patented and are only 
licensed, and with right of use on Victor Talking Machines only. , 
Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically coordi- - 
nated and synchronized by our special processes of manufac- Yr . 
ture; and their use, except with each other, is not only unauthor- F . {O 5 
'G 4 , 
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ized, but damaging and unsatisfactory. 


Victrola @aa@ 


) “Victrola” isthe Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking 
1 iit Machine Company designating the products of this Company only. Ic . 

; r ‘ MAS 76) 
| . Warning: The use of the word Victrola upon or in the pro- Hl AASTERS ICk 
| motion or sale of any other Talking Machine or Phonograph 
| products is misleading and illegal. 
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| food according to the | 


|Mellins Food 
Method of 





Milk 
Modification 


Send for our valuable book, 


“The Care and 
Feeding of Infants” 


Mellin’s Food Company, 
Boston, Mass. 
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CHAPTER I. 
A ND that’s that,” said the prince 


in a tone of profound melan- 
choly. 

James Bletsoe, his accomplished valet 
and major-domo, surveyed with dis- 
gusted eyes the pile of socks and the 
pile of ties, all of different, delicate 
colors, that lay on the bed. 

The prince’s uniform of a colonel of 
dragoons, in which he had been attend- 
ing that morning’s levee and out of 
which Bletsoe had just helped him, lay 
across a chair in the corner. The prince 
was clad in shirt, a collar, and the trou- 
sers of the new suit he was bent on 
wearing that afternoon. His feet were 
bare. His toilet had come to a stand- 
still because, out of the fifty ties and 
pairs of socks heaped on the bed, they 
had been unable to find a tie and a pair 
of socks that matched perfectly the new 
suit. : 

‘Suddenly the valet’s disting&ished 
face, a face such as you might find on 
a coin unearthed among the ruins of 
some ancient city, grew brighter and 
he said: 

“One minute, your highness. 
be able to find something yet.” 


I may 
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He caught up the jacket of the new 
suit and hurried’ from the room. 

The prince turned, surveyed his face 
in the mirror with melancholy disfavor, 
murmured, “Oh, my ancestral mug!” 
and gazed out of the window. His fine 
dark-blue eyes retained the mournful- 
ness of one to whom unkind Fortune 
has dealt a cruel blow. 

The royal families of Europe and 
their faithful counselors alike are 
stirred to the depth of their beings when 
the Stuart blood, which runs but thinly 
in most royal veins, suddenly displays 
itself in its full richness in some excep- 
tional prince or princess. The members 
of the chancelleries, with their working 
knowledge of the unreported history of 
the courts of Europe for the last hun- 
dred. years, were assured that the high- 
spirited, but astute waywardness with 
which the prince baffled their schemes 
for his establishment in marriage with 
one or other of the princesses they de- 
sired to place advantageously was the 
fruit of the full richness with which 
that Stuart blood ran in his veins. 

It was a further grievance to them 
that, in spite of his real gift for mis- 
chief, he could, in the matter of un- 
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smiling solemnity, give cards and spades 
to the owl, or even the graver, but ex- 
tinct, dodo. With cold unanimity they 
gave it, secretly, as their reasoned opin- 
ion that he was a reversion to the type, 
not of King Charles the martyr, but of 
his much less revered son. 

In less than three minutes, Bletsoe 
returned. His face wore an air of 
quiet satisfaction; he carried a pair-of 
socks and a tie in his right hand. 

The prince looked at them, his face 
brightened. 

“That’s it,” he said. ‘My good chap, 
you’re absolutely invaluable. You're 
not merely my right hand, but my right 
eye and right foot. I’ve always told 
you that your taste in ties is infinitely 
better than mine.” 

“IT don’t agree with your highness,” 
said Bletsoe, smiling. 

The prince had put on the socks 
when there entered to them, with the 
bustling fussiness with which he always 
moved about the -world, the prince’s 
equerry, Sir Horace Cheatle. 

There was that in his appearance 
which made his bustling fussiness un- 
commonly appropriate to him. His 
small green eyes and small, nose, which 
ended as a pink button mushroom, made 
but a poor show in so much round 
face. His parted lips and upcurving 
eyebrows gave him a perpetually star- 
tled air. He was portly and waddled. 

Little as the formation of Sir Hor- 
ace’s brow and skull appeared to jus- 
tify it, he enjoyed the reputation of 
being a man of sound common sense 
and exquisite tact. The stern aunt who 
—since both his father and his mother 
had died when he was nine years old 
—had regulated the prince’s life till 
his twenty-first birthday, and who be- 
lieved that she regulated it still, de- 
clared that her unbounded confidence in 
Sir Horace was founded on his pos- 
session of those qualities—and that set- 
tled it. Besides, Prince Richard him- 


self never missed an occasion of prais- 


ing his equerry for those qualities. He 
went further—he often declared that 
Sir Horace was priceless. 

As his eyes studied the prince’s face, 
Sir Horace’s brow was furrowed by an 
anxious frown. 

“You look tired, highness,” he said. 

“Tired? I’ve been bored to extinc- 
tion for nearly two hours.” The prince 
spoke in a voice of languid misery. 

“I had quite an idea last night,” an- 
nounced Sir Horace. 

The prince contrived to look incred- 
ulous without ceasing to look mournful. 

“I was walking along Oxford Street 


” 


“Heavens, what an occupation!” the 
prince exclaimed softly. 

ss when | met a young man.” 

“You’re quite sure it wasn’t a young 
woman?” asked the prince in a tone of 
sudden, acute anxiety. 

“No, no, highness—a young man,” 
Sir Horace repeated firmly. 

“Good. I asked only on Lady Chea- 
tle’s account,” said the prince in a tone 
of relief. 

“There were young women there, of 
course,” admitted Sir Horace thought- 
fully. 

“Philanderer!” said the prince in a 
tone of cold disgust. 

“No, no; nothing of the kind, high- 

!’ protested Sir Horace. “But the 





ness. 
remarkable thing about the young man 
was that he bore the most striking re- 
semblance to your highness.” 

“And I believed myself unique!” said 
the prince mournfully. “But of course 
all men have their doubles. Fortunate 
men never meet them.” 

“Yes, yes, they must-have. But it 
occurred to me that it would be an im- 
mense advantage if we could utilize that 
extraordinary likeness so as to spare 
your highness some of the fatigues in- 
cident to your exalted station—a func- 
tion like this morning’s levee, now,” 
said Sir Horace. 




















“But it was an idea!” murmured the 
prince with an astonished air. 

Bletsoe looked at Sir Horace with 
a sudden expression of disquiet. 

“Yes; I thought that if he could be 
hired to take your place on occasion, it 
would be wery useful. I felt it so 
strongly that I spoke to him.” Sir Hor- 
ace paused. 

Of a sudden, the last of the cloud 
cleared from the prince’s face, and it 
filled with the liveliest animation. So 
did James Bletsoe’s, but with animation 
of a different kind. 

“At first he actually seemed to think 
I was some kind of a swindler,” Sir 
Horace went on with a faint, aggrieved 


laugh. 

“A singularly simple soul,” said the 
prince. 

“Yes, he seemed so,’ Sir Horace 
agreed. 


Bletsoe was looking at him with an 
expression of growing consternation. 

“He lives at Sudbury, and his name 
is John Stuart.” 

“And that’s that!” said the prince in 
accents of profound conviction. In 
Half Moon Street and certain other 
places, he himself was known as “Mr. 
John Stuart.” 

Bletsoe was gazing at Sir Horace 
with an.expression of amazed horror. 


“He seems thoroughly dissatisfied 
with his position as a clerk in the Welsh 
Widows’ Insurance Company, at one 


hundred and thirty pounds a year, and 
keen on making more money—very 
keen. Also, I think that he’s a bit of a 
snob. So I’ve come to the conclusion 
that he could be hired occasionally— 
only in the evenings, of course, because 
of his business—to relieve your high- 
ness from some function that you would 
find wearisome,” said Sir Horace in a 
tone of satisfaction. 

“T fancy—I fancy—that I see a trifle 
more in it than that.” The prince spoke 
with half-closed eyes, because he did 
not wish the bright light of mischief 
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shining in them to give his faithful 
equerry the alarm. “I had better see 
the young man and discuss the matter 
with him myself.” 

Sir Horace Cheatle’s face fell. “But 
would that be quite discreet, highness ?” 
he asked. “Wouldn’t it be better to 
leave the arrangements to me?” 

The prince said quickly: 

“No, no. After all, he is my double, 
and I must see him. Besides, it will 
be perfectly safe. With your sound 
common sense, it’s quite impossible that 
you should have got into touch with any 
one dangerous—a blackmailer, or any- 
thing of that kind, my Horace.” 

“Oh, no. I can answer for that. 
He’s a most respectable young fellow.” 

“Then it’s safe,” said the prince 
cheerfully. “Bring him round to Half 
Moon Street at half, past six to-night, 
and we'll talk to him—you and I to- 
gether.” 

Sir Horace Cheatle prided himself 
greatly on a few unimportant things; 
one of them was his punctuality. In- 
deed, he owed some of the esteem in 
which he was held by the stern aunt 
of the prince to his aphorism, his only 
aphorism : 

“If punctuality is the politeness of 
kings, it is a necessity in their servants.” 

At half past six to the minute, there- 
fore, Sir Horace knocked at the door 
of the Half Moon Street 
where the prince spent so much more 
of his time than at his suite of rooms 
in the palace, which he often and un- 
gratefully described as his offices, since 
from them he attended levees, parades, 
and other functions distasteful to him. 

Bletsoe himself opened the door, for 
at the house in Half Moon Street he 
acted as major-domo to the prince, and 
he had sent Henry Cleveland, the foot- 
man, down to his pantry, partly because 
he thought it well that he should know 
nothing about Mr. John Stuart. 

But, also, Bletsoe was eager to assure 
himself at the earliest possible moment 





house in 
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that Sir Horace had exaggerated the 
likeness, and that it would not serve 
the prince’s-purpose. He was keenly 
disappointed; his first glance at Mr. 
John Stuart, who stood beside Sir Hor- 
ace on the threshold, assured him that he 
was the veritable double of the prince. 
Bletsoe believed, indeed, that he himself 
would never mistake one for the other, 
together or apart. But he saw clearly 
that Sir Horace might do so every time. 
In fact, he could not think of more 
than three people—ladies—who. would 
not be deceived by the likeness. 

Mr. John Stuart’s brow had not quite 
the breadth of the prince’s; his dark- 
blue eyes were not of quite as dark a 
blue. He wore a different air, also— 
a somewhat defiant, dour air, very un- 
like the easy, assured air of the prince. 
At the moment, he looked unlikely to 
smile ever—as if, indeed, a smile were 
an indulgence he never allowed himself. 


But, apart from these trifles, the like- 


ness was wonderful. —_Bletsoe’s heart 


sank, and his face fell. 

“Is his highness in?” 
asked somewhat anxiously. 

“Yes, Sir Horace,” said Bletsoe 
gloomily. “He’s in the smoking room.” 

“Come along, Mr. Stuart, come 
along,” said Sir Horace fussily. “And 
you may expect, as I told you, to be 
surprised—greatly surprised.” 

He waddled quickly up the rather 
narrow staircase, the walls of which 
were hung with old prints—all the por- 
traits of all the Stuarts that had ever 
been engraved—and knocked at the 
right-hand door on the first-floor land- 
ing. The voice of the prince bade him 
come in. He opened the door, waved 
to Mr. John Stuart to precede him, fol- 
lowed him into the room, and an- 
nounced in a tone of some triumph: 

“Mr. Stuart, your highness.” 

The prince rose from a deep easy- 
chair and bowed. 

“How do you do, Mr. Stuart?” he 
said. 


Sir Horace 


Mr. Stuart bowed or, rather, bobbed 
and murmured that he was very well 
and very pleased to meet the prince. 
The two young men gazed steadily at 
each other. Both of them were pre- 
pared for the likeness, but both of them 
were taken aback by its completeness. 
Then on either face appeared an expres- 
sion of puzzled resentment. It is to be 
feared that Prince Richard and John 
Stuart took a dislike to each other on 
the spot. 

The prince recovered himself and 
said: 

“Won’t you sit down, Mr. Stuart? 
The likeness is indeed wonderful.” 

John Stuart chose with care the least 
comfortable chair in the room, sat down 
on it in an austere, bolt-upright posi- 
tion, with his hands on his knees, and 
gazed around with the stern, confident 
eyes of a man of whom no unfair ad- 
vantage shall be taken. 

“T take it that Sir Horace has told 
you his idea that you should relieve me 
of some of my more tiresome—occupa- 
tions ?” asked the prince. 

“Yes, your - highness,” 
Stuart. — 

“Well, what do you think of it? Do 
you think you would like to try it?” 

“It depends,” said John Stuart with 
stern caution. “I’m not saying that 
I’m unequal to it—no. But it will be 
difficult—very difficult; and I’m the 
only man who can do it.” 

“Oh, let’s hope that there are more 
of us. Give the world a chance,” said 
the prince hopefully. “But I don’t think 
that you will find it so difficult. Mine 
is not an observant family.” 

“The difference in the voices will be 
very difficult to get over, your high- 
ness,” said Bletsoe, who still stood by 
the door, in a tone of considerable sat- 
isfaction. 

“You always were a pessimist, Blet- 
soe. Is the differepce so very great, 
Sir Horace?” the prince inquired anx- 
iously. 


said John 
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“There is a difference. Mr. Stuart’s 
voice is harsher than your highness’,” 
ackhowledged Sir Horace. 

“Surely you mean to say that my 
voice is softer than Mr. Stuart’s,” the 
prince corrected him, with hasty tact- 
fulness. 

“Yes, yes, of course, highness. That 
what I meant,” said Sir Horace with 
equal haste. 

“Well, surely we can get over that 
with practice,” said the prince. “I can 
harden my voice, while Mr. Stuart 
softens his. I should think you could 
manage that, Mr. Stuart?” 

“A soft voice would be no use to me 
in business, but of course I could do it,” 
said John Stuart. “But that’s only a 
little difficulty. It’s the work I’m think- 
ing of, the hard work of acquiring so 
many new accomplishments.” : 
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“But I have no accomplishments! 
cried the prince in a hprror-stricken 
tone. “I’ve always avoided accomplish- 


ments. 
complishment.” 

“But there'll ‘be the matter of eti- 
quette,” John Stuart went on with un- 
bending sternness, and again he gazed 
around with challenging eyes.- “I’m a 
plain man a 

“Oh, don’t say that! It reflects on 
me,” protested the prince in a pained 
voice. 2 

“T’m a plain man, your highness,” in- 
sisted John Stuart, “the- son of plain 
parents. They gave me a sound com- 
mercial education. They did not train 
me for the brilliant life of courts.” 

‘Brilliant? Oh, my hat!” murmured 
the prince. 

Suddenly his face brightened, and his 
eyes rested on John Stuart with the 
caressing gaze with which they so often 
rested on Sir Horace Cheatle. 

“Tt would be a severe mental labor 
to a serious man of business to acquire 
these trivial graces,” said John Stuart. 
“The books there’ll be to read!” 

“There isn’t a book on court etiquette 


You can’t call fencing an ac- 
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that I ever heard of,” said the prince 
in a comforting tone. “Sir Horace will 
teach you the whole of it in a single 
course of lessons.” 

“All the same, it will be severe men- 
tal labor,” insisted John Stuart. “That, 
and the fact that I have a monopoly 
value, entitles me to expect a handsome 
remuneration for my services.” 

“Tut, tut, you can leave——” began 
Sir Horace in a tone of some disap-. 
proval. 

“T see your point, Mr. Stuart,” the 
pfince broke in quickly. “And what do 
you consider a handsome remunera- 
tion?” 

“For putting all my evenings at your 
highness’ disposal, I’ ought to be en- 
gaged at a salary—a yearly salary of a 
—a hundred pounds,” said John Stuart, 
and he looked around with a faint anxi- 
ety in his stern eyes to see whether he 
had asked too much. 

“A hundred a year for your eve- 
nings?”’ said the prince slowly. “And 
how much for all your time?” 

James Bletsoe heaved a deep, despair- 
ing sigh. 

“All my time?” John Stuart repeated 
heavily, taken aback. * “Why—why— 
I’m receiving a hundred and _ thirty 
pounds a year, with a ten-pound rise. 
That_would be two hundred and thirty. 
But—but—there’d be no prospects— 
no prospects at all.” 

“That would have to be taken imto 

account,” the prince agreed. “But your 
salary would be in addition to your 
expenses—all your expenses, which I 
should pay.” 
* John Stuart looked startled and be- 
wildered and troubled. His mind was 
not one to adjust itself quickly to a new 
idea. It had been quite filled—to the 
brim, indeed—with the idea of one hun- 
dred pounds. 

He looked painfully from one to the 
other; then he said: 

“Why—why—lI could save it all.” 
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“Well, nearly all,” said the prince. 
“And I’ve no doubt that I could find 
you a post of some kind when, if ever, 
I no longer required your services.” 

A slow brightness spread over the 
face of John Stuart. 

“T’ll give you four hundred a year,” 
offered the prince. 

John Stuart smiled. It was not the 
charmimg and delightful smile of the 
prince ; indeed, it looked as if it hurt. 

“T accept, your highness!” he said as 
quickly as ever he had said anything in 
his life; and his tone was enthusiastic. 

“Good. That’s settled,” said the 
prince cheerfully, and he smiled. 
“You'll put yourself in the hands of 
Sir Horace and Bletsoe. Sir Horace 
will teach you etiquette and Bletsoe— 
er—er—deportment.” 

“T’ll work, your highness,” John Stu- 
art promised. “I can work. And I’ve 
a singularly retentive memory.” 

“Lucky fellow! I haven’t,” said the 
prince. “By the way, Sir Horace will 
also teach you the correct smile. You 
will learn to relax the muscles of your 
face a little more. You will show him 
how, Sir Horace?” 

“Certainly, highness—certainly,’ 
Sir Horace readily. 

“And tact? Your exquisite tact,” 
went on the prince. ‘“You’ll—er—er— 
impart that to him?” 

Sir Horace looked at John Stuart 
somewhat doubtfully. 

“T’ll try, highness,” he ,said. “But 
I—er—have a theory that tact is—er 
—that the tactful man, like the poet, 
is born, not made.” 

“Perhaps—perhaps,” said the prince. 
“Bletsoe will show you the rooms you 
will occupy here, Mr. Stuart. But most 
of the time you will occupy my suite at 
the palace, I hope. You had better 
come to Sir Horace’s house, 71b Hans 
Crescent, at half past ten to-morrow 
morning. I suppose you can arrange 
with your insurance company to leave 


, 


said 


, 


, 


at once, for your salary will begin as 
soon as all your time is at my disposal.” 

“The Welsh Widows may go——” 
John Stuart began, and checked him- 
self. “The Welsh Widows never ap- 
preciated me, and,I owe it nothing, 
your highness. I should be a fool to 
let it stand in my way. I'll be there.” 

“Good. Mr. Stuart would like a 
whisky and soda after all this talking, 
Bletsoe. Good evening, Mr. Stuart.” 

“Good evening, your highness, good 
evening,” said John Stuart, and he left 
the room briskly. 

“A young fellow of sterling worth,” 
said the prince with enthusiasm, when 
Bletsoe had shut the door. 

“Yes, highness,” said Sir Horace, but 

his tone was not happy. “I never 
thought for a moment you'd take all 
his time,” he added, and there was a 
sudden uneasiness in his eyes. 
“But think how tseful it* will be! 
Think of the boredom it will save me!” 
cried the prince, with warm enthusiasm. 
Then he added quickly: “Think merely 
of the Princess Frieda.” 

“The Princess Frieda?” The uneasi- 
ness in Sir Horace’s tone and eyes deep- 
ened. 

“You know she’s coming from her 
cold northern home to win my heart, 
and I shall be expected to make love 
to her. And you know how bad I am 
at that kind of thing.” 

“T wish I did!” groaned his now 
crimson mentor, shaken out of his tact- 
fulness, and he stared at the prince 
with eyes in which uneasiness had given 
place to horror. 

“T’m quite hopeless at it—quite,” said 
the prince with profound, sad convic- 
tion. “Besides, from what I hear, and 
from her photograph, her face is dis- 
figured by a scar.” 

“It’s only a little disfigured—a very 
little. She’s charming—charming !” 
cried Sir Horace. 

“All princesses are,” said the prince. 


, 
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“But what struck me about this young 
fellow you have provided me with was 
that he is worthy, and a worthy young 
fellow very properly believes beauty to 
be skin deep. A little thing like a scar 
won't affect him in the slightest, and 
with your help and instruction, he'll 
make love like—like—a house on fire.” 

“But your highness lets your imag- 
ination run away with you! You dont 
pause to consider! Suppose—suppose 
they fell in love with each other?” 
cried Sir Horace, and his words tum- 
bled over one another. 

“T can’t imagine a princess falling in 
love with a prince. It’s never done,” 
said the prince firmly. “It’s almost 
certain that she cherishes a romantic 
and incurable passion for some fair- 
haired young viking—an officer of the 
Swedish Guards. They always do.” 

“Oh, don’t be cynical in a serious 
matter like this, highness!” Sir Horace 
implored. “Suppose they did fall in 
love with each other?” 

“Then I should never think for a 
moment of spoiling love’s young 
dream,” said the prince with a generous 
air. 

Sir Horace stared at him with har- 
ried eyes; then a faint gleam of hope 
brightened them as he said: 

“But your highness doesn’t 
mean it?” 


really 


“T do mean it—I mean it very 
strongly,” said the prince stiffly and 
with decision. “I told you you hadn’t 
grasped all the possibilities of your 
magnificent idea.” 


CHAPTER II. 


For a day or two, the prince seemed 
to take it for granted that his instruc- 
tions were being carried out with ef- 


ficiency and dispatch. He said no word 
about John Stuart; but he did not fail 
to observe that Sir Horace waddled the 
world with a deeply preoccupied air, 


and that Bletsoe at times appeared a 
little worried. 

In truth, with all the will in the 
world to become quickly the accom- 
plished earner of four hundred a year, 
John Stuart was not an apt pupil. A 
strong sense of his immense impor- 
tance in the scheme of the universe 
and the untiring exhortations of his 
earnest parents had disposed him from 
his boyhood to give his attention only 
to serious things ; and the acquisition of 
the minutiz of etiquette and of fash- 
ionable manners came hard to his stren- 
uous mind. It was a full week before 
Bletsoe could be sure that he would 
not shoot his cuffs or, on sitting down, 
twitch up the legs of his trousers to 
the level demanded by thrift and not 
mere comfort. 

Then the prince began to take an 
interest in the lessons in deportment, 
and seconded Bletsoe’s efforts. Above 
all, he took a great interest in his pu- 
pil’s smile. He would himself smile 
the pattern smile for half an hour at 
a time—he was helped to retain it for 
so long on his face by the facial con- 
tortions of his pupil—while John Stuart 
labored to imitate it. It was hard for 
him to find the mean between a corpse- 
like grin that bared his teeth and the 
wide, toothless, benignant smile of the 
Cheshire cat. 

The prince was sure that he was 
doing a good work, and he never tired 
of it. He caused John Stuart to re- 
move from Sudbury to two rooms on 
the ground floor of the house in Half 
Moon Street, and there he would de- 
scend on hint at any hour between noon 
and midnight, and they~would smile 
diligently at each other. When the 
smiling muscles of his pupil were 
plainly aching from this unaccustomed 
exercise, the prince would allow him 
to rest for a while, and chat with him 
amiably on subjects taken from the 
Daily Wire leaders, John Stuart’s fa- 
vorite reading. 
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Conversing tlius one morning, the 
prince idly turned the talk on personal 
matters, 

“Have you any relations, Mr. Stu- 
art?” he asked. 

“My parents are dead, but I have 
five uncles, three aunts, twenty-nine 
cousins, and a sister, your highness,” 
said John Stuart simply. 

“And are they all in the North?” 

“All except my sister, and I don’t 
know where she is,” John Stuart 
frowned. 

“Ah, she has emigrated?” the prince 
inquired politely. 

“Worse than that, your highness. 
She’s gone on the stage,” said John 
Stuart in a tone of stern disapproval, 
and the frown deepened. 

“In musical comedy, doubtless ?” 

“Yes, your highness,” admitted John 
Stuart, scowling. 

The prince was a little taken aback. 
Politeness had led him to suggest that 


the young lady occupied a position on 


the very peaks of the drama. Now 
he found it difficult to imagine a sister 
of John Stuart adorning that height. 

“You take an interest in her career?” 
he asked amiably. 

“None at all, your highness. 
has been most unsatisfactory.” 

“Indeed?” said the prince in a sym- 
pathetic tone. 

“Yes. I got her an excellent posi- 
tion as a typist in Sheffield at a pound 
a week. She spent all the money she 
could save on lessons in elocution and 
stage dancing, and finally left Sheffield 
with a theatrical company. It was a 
blow—a great blow to all Of us.” His 
voice was bitter. 

“Perhaps it was her vocation,” the 
prince suggested hopefully. 

“There cannot be a vocation in such 
matters, your highness,” said John Stu- 
art firmly. 

“I have met several ladies who said 
that there was.” 

“It’s all vanity—the passion for no- 


She 


toriety, your highness,” said John Stu- 
art with the gloomiest conviction. 

“Perhaps—perhaps,” the prince 
agreed amiably. “Is she very old?” 

“No; she’s very young, your high- 
ness.” 

“Young and in musical comedy— 
strange!” said the prince. 

“She’s twenty-one, your-highness.” 

“I’ve never met one less than thirty- 
five,” said the prince. “Do you often 
see her?” 

“I haven’t seen her for a year, your 
highness. I left my address here for 
her at Sudbury, so she knows where 
to find me. But I doubt that I was 
wise. I’ve always felt that sooner or 
later she would be a drag on me.” 

“Smile, Mr. Stuart! Smile!’ the 
prince ordered sharply. “You're not 
looking genial.” 

“Genial?” said John Stuart bitterly, 
and by a violent effort he produced one 
of his most corpselike grins. 

The prince shuddered, hastily bade 
him good day, and went to his club. 

The next morning the prince was 
breakfasting in his dining room at the 
palace, with Bletsoe in attendance, 
when Sir Horace Cheatle waddled into 
the room. The prince greeted him 
cheerfully. 

“Stuart is quite ready to relieve me 
of some of my duties,” he announced. 

Sir Horace received the assertion 
with a wriggle of discomfort. 

“As long as it is something that does 
not demand any of the more delicate 
intricacies of etiquette,” he said doubt- 
fully. 

“What do you think, Bletsoe?” asked 
the prince. 

“His manners would 
provinces, your highness,’ 
confidently. 

“Good! He shall relieve me of my 
provincial work,” the prince declared 
in a tone of great satisfaction. 

“It will be good practice for him, 
your highness,” said Bletsoe. 


pass in the 
said Bletsoe 
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“There’s my visit to Ledford the 
day after to-morrow. 1 forget what 
I’m going to open. I don’t want to 
travel to Ledford in June, or see its 
hardy citizens perspiring freely., You 
know how frightfully hot a town gets 
whenever I open anything in it. I’m 
sure, too, that it’s the kind of work 
that appeals to John Stuart’s sterling 
worth.” 

“He could do it as far as his man- 
ners ‘are concerned, your highness,” 
said Bletsoe. 

“And the etiquette is quite simple,” 
put in Sir Horace. 

“Then he goes;” the prince decided. 

John Stuart started for Ledford in 
the high spirits of a man who has 
really come into his own. Both Sir 
Horace and Bletsoe went with him, and 
he was affable to both of them in a 
large, royal way. It was unusual for 
Bletsoe to travel in the same compart- 
ment with the prince. But the prince 
had bidden him travel in the same com- 
partment with John Stuart lest Sir Hor- 
ace should upset him by too many final, 
flustering instructions. Sir Horace was, 
indeed, in a condition of nervous fussi- 
ness for which there was no reason 
whatever. 

John Stuart perceived it, and spent 
some time making it clear.to Sir Hor- 
ace that there was no cause for nerv- 
ousness, since he was about to discharge 
a function natural to his character. 
Then for an hour he read the Daily 
Wire earnestly, while Bletsoe read the 
Morning Post and Sir Horace the Daily 
Telegraph. 

When John Stuart had finished read- 
ing, he said with a somewhat superior, 
challenging air: 

“T believe the Daily Wire to be the 
most up-to-date paper in England.” 

“T  shouldn’t ” Bletsoe as- 
sented carelessly. 

“T prefer the tone of the Daily Tele- 
graph,” said Sir Horace. 


wonder, 


Thereupon, John Stuart talked to 
them seriously, heavily, out of the 
Daily- Wire, giving them all he could 
remember of its leaders’ as his own 
reasoned opinions, telling them scraps 
of news they had already read in their 
own papers. He seemed now able to 
talk without any help at all from them. 
Indeed, he seemed an insistent talker. 
They had never suspected it. In his 
effort to soften his voice to the tone 
of that of the prince, he had acquired 
a somewhat monotonous intonation. 
They found that so much of it had a 
soporific, even a slightly dazing effect. 
But Sir Horace was impressed; he 
thought John Stuart an uncommonly 
well-informed young man. The more 
skeptical Bletsoe suspected the origin 
of his wisdom. 

After he had exhausted the fount of 
his inspiration, John Stuart fell silent. 
Both of them were careful not to set 
him talking again. 

As the prince’s valet, Bletsoe was 
able to be on hand to keep a watchful, 
studying eye on him at Junch and to 
note several slight improvements that 
might be made in his table manners. 
He did not like the gusto with which 
John Stuart took his soup, since a good 
appetite is a human weakness that royal 
personages seldom permit themselves to 
reveal at public banquets, and he was 
a little alarmed by the uncompromising 
vigor with which his charge punished 
the wines and the liqueurs of the cor- 
poration ; he feared their effect on the 
coming speech, though he was forced 
to admit that they relaxed the muscles 
of the pseudo prince’s face so that he 
could smile a smile that was merely 
moderately stiff. 

He observed that the mayor, to whom 
John Stuart talked throughout the 
lunch, appeared troubled in spirit. It 
was not, in the circumstances, to be 
wondered at. Perceiving clearly that 
he was in a position of vantage, that 
both etiquette and loyalty compelled 
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the mayor’s closest attention, John Stu- 
art seriously and heavily poured into 
his ear the reasoned opinions on the 
burning question of the week that he 
had gathered from the leader in the 
Daily Wire. 

Unfortunately, the mayor’s mental 
sustenance for over thirty years had 
been the wisdom and the wit of its 
gentle rival, the Daily News. This 
strange, strong fodder was quite un- 
palatable to him, and that evening, in 
the bosom of his family, after lauding 
the charm and bonhomie and _ intelli- 
gence of John Stuart to the skies, he 
observed that it was nevertheless for- 
tunate for the country that Prince Rich- 
ard was not in the direct succession to 
the throne, since his political views 
were far from sound. 

Bletsoe need have been in no fear 
as to the speech. John Stuart defiv- 
ered it with such an air of being pleased 
with himself, his occupation, his com- 
pany, his surroundings, that every loyal 
citizen of Ledford who heard it was 
convinced that he must be the greatest 
royal orator in Europe. 

After it, John Stuart admitted that 
it and the heat had made him very 
thirsty; but two whiskies and sodas 
refreshed him so that he left Ledford 
smiling stiffly without an effort. 

There being no longer any reason 
why Bletsoe should be in the same com- 
partment, he traveled peaceably farther 
down the train, whiling away the jour- 
ney with the excellent cigars of the 
Corporation of Ledford. But Sir Hor- 
ace congratulated John Stuart warmly 
on his success. He was again proud 
of having discovered him. 

John Stuart received his congratula- 
tions affably for about a mile; then of 
a sudden his face was clouded with 
gloom, and he said in a bitterly ag- 
grieved tone: 

“It ought to have been my preroga- 
tive to knight that mayor!” 


CHAPTER III. 


The prince showed the greatest in- 
terest in John Stuart’s first essay in 
relieving him of a tiresome duty. He 
came*home early to receive Sir Hor- 
ace’s report, and, later, as he dressed 
for dinner, he questioned Bletsoe with 
the same care and thoroughness. 

He seemed most impressed by John 
Stuart’s weighty converse, especially by 
the fact, which he learned from Sir 
Horace, that he had firmly impressed 
his views on the Mayor of Ledford. 

“But this is perfectly splendid!” he 
cried at last, almost with enthusiasm. 
“If this fellow goes on boring people 
like this, I shall obtain a magnificent 
reputation.” 

“It will certainly be a different one, 
your highness,” said Bletsoe, without 
enthusiasm. 

“But it’s quite all right,” said the 
prince. “You don’t understand. These 
people never even guess that they’re 
being bored.” 

He was not in the habit of letting 
the grass grow under his feet, and after 
breakfast the next morning, he lighted 
a cigar and sent Bletsoe to ask John 
Stuart to be so good as to come to him. 
John Stuart was not in a good temper; 
for all his iron head, the wines, spirits, 
and liqueurs of the Corporation of Led- 
ford had not been without their effect 
on him. . He laid aside the Daily Wire 
and went moodily. The bow with 
which he prefaced his “Good morning, 
your highness” was almost painfully 
stiff. 

The prince bade him help himself to 
a cigar and sit down in an easy-chair 
by the fireplace, some way from the 
window by. which he was himself sit- 
ting. He still felt a repulsion from his 
double, which he made no effort to 
overcome, since it was beyond reason. 
It ruffled some inner sense that John 
Stuart should be so like him and 
Charles II. He put him in the shadow 
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so that the likeness should not be too 
clear. 

“T hear that you discharged your 
duties in a quite satisfactory fashion 
yesterday, Mr. Stuart,” said the prince. 

He had already divined that warm 
praise would not be good for a young 
man who esteemed himself as highly as 
did his worthy double. 

“Yes, your highness,” said John Stu- 
art somewhat coldly. 

He was regarding the prince with en- 
vious eyes and a sense of injury. He 
felt more strongly than ever that some 
pewer had wronged him, that, by virtue 
of his sterling qualities, he ought to be 
the real prince. He was sure that the 
prince was frivolous. 

“There’s one thing, though. Another 
time you must not drink so much. In 
a manufacturing town in the Midlands, 
like Ledford, it doesn’t matter. The 
mayor and corporation would rather 
like you for it. But as a rule we make 
a point of being rather abstemious. Sir 
Horace ought to have told you. But 
another time you'll know.” 

“Yes, your highness,” said John Stu- 
art with 'a sudden deepening of his 
gloom. 

A cup, or, rather, to be exact, sev- 
eral cups, had been dashed from his 
lips. 





“Well, I’ve come to the conclusion 
that you’re . sufficiently rehearsed in 
your part to try a little more deli- 


cate work. To-morrow you will lunch 
at the palace. And I chiefly wanted 
to speak to you about the talk at lunch. 
You probably perceive that the less you 
say, the better.” 

“Yes, your highness,” said John Stu- 
art readily. 

“Most of the talk will be about people 
and incidents about which you know 
nothing. If you are asked any ques- 
tions, you will, of course, use your 
judgment about saying ‘yes’ or ‘no’ or 
making an evasive reply. Are you 
good at evasive replies?” 
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“T don’t think so, your highness.” 

He was now giving the prince his 
most earnest attention. 

“I wonder whether Sir Horace could 
give you a lesson in them. With his 
exquisite tact, he ought to be an expert 
in evasive replies. I generally am when 
I’m being tactful,” said the prince 
thoughtfully. “When he comes, - I'll 
send him down to you to give you a 
lesson.” 

“Thank you, your highness,” said 
John Stuart gratefully. Then he added 
in an apologetic tone: “In the lower 
branches of the insurance business, 
there is very little opening for diplo- 
macy.” 

“I don’t think you’ll find the lunch 
any great strain,” the prince encouraged 
him. “In this world, most people want 
to do the talking themselves: It’s easy 
to keep silence—an attentive silence.” 

“Oh, yes, your highness,” said John 
Stuart in a tone of some disappoint- 
ment. 

He had seen himself shining, by solid 
merit, in the royal circle. 

“But if you have to talk—talk exactly 
as you talked to the Mayor of Ledford 


yesterday,” said the prince. “It will be 
appreciated.” 
John Stuart’s face grew suddenly 


much brighter, and he said quickly: 

“T will, your highness.” 

The prince was silent. 
to be pondering. Then he said: 

“Yes. That’s all I can think of at 
the moment. But I’m pleased to see 
that you take your new profession 
really seriously.” 

John Stuart rose, bowed, and went 
to the door. 

As he was going out, the prince 
called : 

“Oh, by the way, you’re not expected 
to kiss my aunt. I don’t.” 


He seemed 


There was 


“Yes, your highness.” 
relief in his tone. 

He had not been gone long when Sir 
Horace arrived. 
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The prince listened to the expression 
of his satisfaction, and applauded his 
excellent work with John Stuart. Then 
he told him that he would have a fur- 
ther opportunity of exercising his ad- 
mirable talents when he lunched at the 
palace on the morrow with that worthy 
and accomplished young fellow. 

Sir Horace was taken aback. He 
would have been quite content to rest 
on his laurels for a fortnight before 
attempting a more serious operation. 
He began to protest. He found the 
prince, as he had so often found him 
before, suave, but quite determined. 

“But you are quite wrong, my Hor- 
ace,” said the prince amiably. “My 
near relations do not know me at all 
well. Princess Anne every now and 
then makes a good guess, an extraor- 
dinarily good guess, at what I am really 
thinking, or feeling, or attempting. But 
she is the soul of discretion, and never 
dreams of informing any one but me of 
those guesses.” 

“She is remarkably clever, highness,” 
Sir Horace agreed with warm enthu- 
siasm. 

“Tt isn’t her cleverness that’s really 
important. It’s her womanliness. 
That’s where her frequently amazing 
power of intuition comes from,” said 
the prince, in a gently corrective tone. 

“Yes, highness, that’s exactly what I 
mean.” 

“And that’s what makes her such a 
splendid ally. She knows exactly when 
to make excuses for me and when to 
let those who are abusing me talk them- 
selves out,” the prince continued. “And 
I owe to her the useful and generally 
accepted theory in the home circle that 
really, in spite of all my displays of 
genuine original sin, I’m merely eccen- 
tric. But for her, I should have been 
dispatched on a perfectly horrid jour- 
ney round the world. Think of open- 
ing something at Singapore !” 

“T should have thought your highness 
would have liked to see the world.” 


“In my own way, yes, not officially. 
But to attempt to hide from the Prin- 
cess Anne’s womanly intuition that I 
and John Stuart are two would be the 
most foolish waste of labor. Not that 
I propose to help her in any way to 
make the discovery. All things in their 
season, don’t you know? But the rest 
of my family, as you have heard me 
say before, are not observant people— 
at least so far as I am concerned. By 
the way, I’ve been talking to John Stu- 
art about to-morrow”’—Sir Horace 
groaned faintly at the realization that 
this hazardous exploit was definitely ar- 
ranged—‘“and I’ve told him that you 
will give him a course of lessons in 
evasive replies.” 

“Evasive replies?” repeated Sir Hor- 
ace faintly. 

“Yes. There'll be dozens of allu- 
sions to things Stuart won’t know any- 
thing about, and he’ll be asked dozens 
of questions about them. A man of 


,your sound common sense must see 


that.” 

Sir Horace’s teeth chattered faintly, 
and the rich red of his complexion was 
dull. 

“You won’t be able to prompt him 
every time, and since he has hardly a 
ready wit and lacks your exquisite tact, 
his evasive replies ought to be cut and 
dried beforehand.” 

“But how am I to think of the hun- 
dreds of evasive replies that may be 
necessary, highness? Think of the in- 
calculable number of questions that may 
be asked!” cried Sir Horace in a panic. 

“Oh, that’s all right. The same eva- 
sive reply will answer a dozen different 
questions,” the prince reassured him. 
“IT think you had better arrange them 
into classes. Why, consider. Nearly 
every unimportant question can be an- 
swered by saying: ‘I really can’t re- 
member at the moment.’ And it’s so 
beautifully true; Stuart won’t be able 
to remember at the moment, or any 
other moment, for that matter.” 
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“It is a good answer, highness,” ac- 
knowledged Sir Horace, in a tone of 
faint hope. 

He sighed, and went upstairs to John 
Stuart’s sitting room. He.found him 
sternly learning by heart the more in- 
vigorating Sentences in the leader of 
the Daily Wire. 

They were soon at work. Sir Hor- 
ace carefully ransacked his memory for 
questions he had heard members of the 
royal circle ask the prince. John Stuart 
wrote them down as he recalled them, 
and then they devised and discussed an 
answer to each. 

Just before lunch, the prince himself 
came to learn what progress they were 
making, and congratulated them on 
their methods. 

As he went out of the room, he 
paused to say: 

“It’s wonderful to think that I should 
have given my country a new type of 
professional man.” 

“What type, highness?” asked Sir 
Horace. 

“The professional prince,” said his 
highness, and left them. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Sir Horace came to Half Moon 
Street early next morning, and spent 
the morning preparing John Stuart for 
the enterprise. 

Just before they started, the prince 
came down to them. He found John 
Stuart ready to set out in a spirit of 
cold resolution that made him look 
dourer than ever. The mournful, hen- 
pecked air of Sir Horace pleased him 
even less. 

He drew his equerry out into the 
hall and said in a tone of the coldest 
severity : 

“Tt’s no use Stuart’s looking and 
acting his part with splendid firmness 
if you excite suspicion by looking like 
a dyspeptic mute at a funeral. They’ll 
see that something is wrong, they'll 
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start hunting for it, and before you 
know where you are, they'll find out 
what it is.” 

“T’ll do my best, highness,” prom- 
ised Sir Horace, with the air of a 
molting fowl. 

“Your best! I want a great deal bet- 
ter than your best!” the prince cried 
almost with ferocity. Then he added: 
“TI tell you what—there’s only one thing 
for you.” 

“What, highness?” Sir Horace spoke 
with the air of a drowning man clutch- 
ing at a straw. 

“Hectic gayety.” 

“Hectic—gayety 
ace. 

“Yes,” said the prince with stern de- 
cision. “You must introduce a note 
of hectic gayety into this lunch. They 
won't know it is hectic. They’ll think 
it’s just ordinary cheerfulness. Babble 
gayety. Begin in the car. If you can 
talk from here to the palace with hectic 
gayety to my chuckleheaded substitute, 
you'll be able to keep it up for twenty- 
four hours without an effort.” 

Sir Horace gasped. 

The prince opened the door of the 
sitting room. 

“Come along, Mr. Stuart,” he said. 
“It’s time you were off.” 

John Stuart came forth, stiff, upright, 
smiling a deathly smile. The prince 
followed them to the front door. Blet- 
soe, impassive, noncommittal, opened it. 

As they.crossed the threshold, the 
prince said wistfully: 

“T’d give anything to be there.” 

Sir Horace found the aspiration in 
no way reassuring. 

When the brougham stopped at the 
palace, John Stuart descended from it 
with the air of a conqueror and snuffed 
up the breeze like a war horse scent- 
ing battle. Sir Horace was almost 
knock-kneed with emotion. 

At the top of the first flight of stairs, 
the groom of the chambers received 
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moaned Sir Hor- 
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them, led them to the door of a draw- 
ing-room on the left, opened it, and 
announced them. Sir Horace drew 
back, and John Stuart entered with an 
appalling smile. 

There were six people in the room 
—the stern aunt of the prince, the Prin- 
cess Anne, an elderly lady in waiting, 
a young lady in waiting, and the Earl 
and Countess of Oxenham. The care- 
fully primed John Stuart recognized all 
of them from the descriptions given 
him by Sir Horace or from photographs 
that Sir Horace had shown him, and 
he greeted each in the fashion Sir Hor- 
ace had prescibed. The painfulness of 
his appalling smile surprised no one. 
The prince’s aversion to the domestici- 
ties was well known. 

With a brilliant effort, Sir Horace 
drew their attention from it to himself 
by relating a facetious anecdote. They 
were still smiling at it when the large, 
gilt Second Empire clock on the va- 
riegated brown marble mantelpiece 
chimed, then struck the half hour. A 
footman threw open the door, and the 
groom of the chambers announced that 
lunch was served. 

They moved, in their proper order 
of precedence, to a dining room on the 
other side of the corridor. There they 
took their seats at a round table, and 
John Stuart found himself facing the 
stern aunt of the prince, with the 
Countess of Oxenham on his right and 
the elderly lady in waiting, Lady Maud 
Petersham, on his left. It seemed to 
him that it was an advantage that the 
Princess Anne, on the other side of the 
Countess of Oxenham, was not in a 
position to enjoy a good view of him. 
He was aware that the loss was hers. 
But it was better so. Both the prince 
and Sir Horace had warned him to 
have as little as possible to do with her, 
since she was by far the most likely per- 
son to discover that he and the prince 
were two. He drew himself up and 
looked proudly around the table. He 


felt that, intellectually, he held them all 
in the hollow of his hand. 

Mindful ‘of his recent instructions 
not to make a display of his fine appe- 
tite when representing the prince, he 
took his soup slowly, with an air of 
cold indifference that would have lacer- 
ated the heart of the sensitive chef had 
he been there to observe it. All the 
while, he was watching the conversa- 
tion with the most jealous attention, 
looking eagerly for an opportunity to 
display his own intellectual powers. 

He missed two openings for lack of 
quickness. The quicker Sir Horace, 
with hectic gayety, seized both of them, 
and was facetious. John Stuart won- 
dered hotly how long he would be able 
to restrain himself from wringing his 
volatile tutor’s short neck. His bitter- 
ness toward him was immeasurable. 

While he was looking for his open- 
ing, he had been asked four questions 
—two by the aunt of the prince, two 
by the Princess Anne—about matters 
of which he was utterly ignorant, and 
had dealt with them in a manner that 
he felt to be masterly. He was burning 
to display his finer talents. 

At last the opening came with the 
savory. It was an excellent, somewhat 
intriguing savory, and the others, giv- 
ing it the attention it deserved, were 
silent. For the moment, it even 
stemmed the hectic gayety of Sir Hor- 
ace. 

John Stuart began with a weighty 
remark from the leader of yesterday’s 
Daily Wire. Every eye rose from the 
savory and regarded him. On the in- 
stant, the hectic gayety of Sir Horace 
was to the fore, and he was facetious. 
John Stuart ignored him, following the 
first weighty remark with another. He 
was started; he went on. Every one 
was listening to him, all ears. It en- 
couraged him. A scowl, the royal fe- 
rocity of which the prince himself could 
never hope to emulate, crushed Sir 
Horace, attempting again to be face- 
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tious. Presently the Earl of Oxenham 
said a few words in agreement with the 
ripe English sentiments falling from 
John Stuart’s lips; the aunt of the 
prince did the same. He was now in 
his full stride. 

He caught the eye of the Princess 
Anne as she leaned forward, regarding 
him with admiring wonder. He had 
an odd feeling that, had she not been 
a princess of royal blood, she would 
have winked at him. It was strange, 
but he was too firmly set on his course 
to be perturbed. He went on. 

At the end of half an hour, the faces 
of the little party had changed. They 
did not look bored; they looked like 
people endeavoring consciéntiously to 
follow a sermon well above their heads. 
The leaders of the Daily Wire are 
strong meat. 

It is likely that John Stuart would 
have continued to instruct and impress 
his patient audience till tea time had 
not the stern aunt of the prince inter- 
rupted him by rising from her chair. 

With her snow-white hair and hawk- 
like face, she might have looked like an 
eighteénth-century princess of France 
had her dressmaker realized her possi- 
bilities. 

“I’m sorry to interrupt you, Richard 
—especially as I have never heard you 
talk such common sense before—about 
such interesting questions, too,” she 
said in a tone of genuine regret. “But 
I have to go down to Stepney Hospital, 
and it’s nearly time to start.” 

John Stuart was pleased—not unduly 
pleased; he knew his solid worth—but 
it was gratifying to find his just expec- 
tations realized. With a great air, he 
took his leave of the party. Again, as 
he shook hands with the Princess Anne, 
he had the strange feeling that had she 
not been a princess of royal blood, she 
would have winked at him. It was, 
indeed, an absurd feeling. It was al- 
most to suspect her of not taking his 
excellent harangue seriously. 


+ 

Sir Horace led John Stuart to the 
prince’s suite of rooms, which were in 
the most pleasant part of the palace. 
Then he went briskly to the telephone 
and rang up the house in Half Moon 
Street. Bletsoe answered the call, and 
insisted on hearing how things had 
gone before he called the prince. Sir 
Horace set his mind at rest, and he 
summoned the prince. 

The prince put the receiver to his 
ear and asked languidly: 

“That you, my Horace? 
it go?” 

“Excellently, highness—excellently ! 
No one suspected anything—not even 
the Princess Anne,” Sir Horace assured 
him enthusiastically. 

“Did he talk seriously to them?” 

“He talked very well indeed—ably, 
in fact—for upward of half an hour, 
developing most interesting views.” 

“They have my quite unneeded sym- 
pathy,” said the prince. 

“We shall be returning to Half Moon 
Street presently, highness. We’re just 
smoking a quiet cigar after our labors. 
I shall be able to tell you all about it,” 
said Sir Horace joyously. 

“No, don’t return. Stay where you 
are,” the prince returned quickly. 

“Stay where we are, highness?” re- 
peated Sir Horace blankly. 

“Yes. There’s nothing like striking 
while the iron’s hot. Keep him at the 
palace and show him over it—yes, and 
the gardens. Give him a lesson in the 
topography of the place—two or three 
lessons. Let the servants get used to 
him, and teach him their names—the 
names of those I know. And he’d bet- 
ter sleep there. Perhaps my aunt will 
send for him after breakfast, and they 
can finish their chat. He can deepen 
the good impression he’s made. Be 
sure he gets his Daily Wire.” 

“Very well, highness,” said Sir Hor- 
ace mournfully. 

The prince came away from the tele- 
phone smiling a smile of exquisite ami- 
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ability; he saw his way to a holiday 
of at least twenty-four hours. 

He strolled to his club. There he 
found his amiable and accomplished 
friend the Earl of Bastable, the finest 
gentleman rider in England, in the 
smoking room, at a loose end. The 
earl received the news of the prince's 
holiday with much less enthusiasm than 
_he would usually have shown. He 
seemed in low spirits, and when they 
began to discuss how the holiday should 
be spent, his interest seemed forced. 

The prince tried to cheer him by in- 
furiating his cousin, Prince Peter Au- 
gustus, whose favorite subject was the 
wave of socialism. He was easy to in- 
furiate, and presented a pleasing spec- 
tacle in his rages, for he had a round, 
round head, a round red face, small 
light-blue eyes, closely cropped flaxen 
hair, and a small, very light mustache, 
on which he could never get a good 
enough grip to tug hard in moments 
of emotion. 

He affected bluff, military manners, 
and was always offensive to the prince. 
The prince enticed him skillfully on to 
his subject and, when he had really 
warmed to it, proceeded to develop a 
theory that, when the wave of socialism 
had ceased its sweeping, Prince Peter 
Augustus would become the triangle 
player in a street band. 

As always, the discussion ended by 
Prince Peter Augustus, now crimson, 
accusing him of flippancy and declaring 
that he was a traitor to his order. In 
the. course of the next day or two, 
Prince Peter Augustus would complain 
to the stern aunt of the prince, and she 
would be angry and reproachful. 

The prince was disappointed to ob- 
serve that the cheerfulness engendered 
in the Earl of Bastable by this passage 
of arms soon wore off. They dressed 
at the club and went to the dinner they 
had so carefully ordered with good ap- 
petites. But even the dinner did not 
raise Lord Bastable’s spirits. 


At last the prince, tired of fruitless, 
indirect efforts to cheer his friend, said 
firmly : 

“What on earth’s the matter?” 

Lord Bastable hesitated; then he 
said: 

“It’s a girl.” 

“A girl? Never!” cried the prince 
in the liveliest astonishment. “I thought 


you were immune—absolutely im- 
mune.” 

“So did I,” said Lord BastaBle de- 
spondently. 


“But you don’t mean to say that 
you’re really in love?” asked the prince, 
still incredulous. 

“It’s something very like it,” his 
friend acknowledged gloomily. 

“But what’s the trouble? Generally 
it’s so nice to be in love. And to be in 
love for the first time What on 
earth have you got to grouse about?” 

“She won’t have anything to do with 
me—not seriously. She won’t even let 
me kiss her,” said the Earl of Bastable 
in a dolorous voice. 

“Oh, come! Does she know who 
you are?” 

“. 

“She really knows about the Bastable 
millions, and she won’t have anything 
to do with you?” The prince spoke in 
a tone of wonder. “Oh, I see—she 
isn’t in the charmed circle.” 

“No. She has a small part—four 
lines and a song—in ‘The Skating 
Girl,’” said Lord Bastable. 

“But that’s more extraordinary still! 
In musical comedy, and she won’t have 
anything to do with you! But it’s in- 
credible!” cried the prince. “What- 
ever have you done to her?” 

“It’s my “intentions,” said Lord 
Bastable with some hesitation. “She 
doesn’t think them serious enough.” 

“Well, then, it just rests with you. 
If you’re truly and desperately in love 
with her, the sooner your intentions 
become serious, the sooner it will all 
be over.” 
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“It’s out of the question,” said Lord 
Bastable despondently. 

“Oh, come! Don’t be so harsh with 
yourself. Let yourself go for once. 
The world wellé@fost for love, don’t 
you know? By the way,*what’s the 
cruel fair one’s name?” 

“Agatha Stuart.” 

“And that’s that!” cried the prince 
in a tone of consternation, 

“Why, do you know her?” Lord 
Bastable’s eyes filled with doubt and 
suspicion. 

“T do not, thank Heaven!” the prince 
exclaimed devoutly. “I know of her. 
I know her brother, and that’s enough 
‘for me.” 

“Tt’s extraordinary,” said the Earl of 
Bastable. 

“Tt’s nothing of the kind. The 
longer I live, the smaller the world 
grows. I shall soon know every one 
in it.” 

“She has a strange nature,” said 
Lord Bastable, and he sighed. 

“Her brother hasn’t. His is merely 
terrible.” 

At the music hall, the Earl of 
Bastable still talked of Agatha Stuart 
between the turns. 

After supper a taxicab conveyed 
them to a block of expensive flats in the 
West End. They were well known to 
the footman, who ushered them forth- 
with into a charming double drawing- 
room, decorated by the most tasteful 
member of the firm of Storman & Wil- 
low. 

Mrs. Stallworthy-Miller, the lady of 
the house, tall, fair-haired, blue-eyed, 
and of a willowy figure, stepped for- 
ward quickly and received them with 
winning amiability; her bullet-headed, 
thick-necked, rubicund husband wel- 
comed them with jovial, but slightly 
stertorous cheeriness. Naturally the 
prince was strictly “Mr. Stuart” at their 
flat; but Mr. Stallworthy-Miller knew 
very well who he was, and the sight of 
him warmed both his loyalty and his 
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business instinct. It was a great ad- 
vantage to tell wealthy punters of the 
self-made brand in strictest confidence 
that princes of royal blood came to his 
little place—“Incognito, you know. Oh, 
quite incognito.” 

When the prince and the Earl of 
Bastable entered, eight people were al- 
ready gathered round the green table 
in the farther room—one of the most 
charming Scotch generals who ever 
adorned an English drawing-room, an 
amiable Jewish banker of European 
reputation, a well-known lady novelist, 
a stout, hard-faced gentleman with a 
Northern burr, Mr. Stallworthy-Mil- 
ler’s latest friend from the Midlands, a 
stockbroker, a theatrical manager who 
also acted—senile, perhaps, but still re- 
solved to be irresistible—and two young 
and knowing guardsmen. 

The prince and the Earl of Bastable 
sat down side by side at the right of 
the banker. It was the prince’s theory 
that in any game of chance he had to 
wait patiently on Fortune, who would 
at first and for a long while frown 
coldly on him. He had come, indeed, 
to regard a gambling bout as a trial of 
endurance between himself and the god- 
dess; draw it out long enough and in 
the end he would wear out her unkind- 
ness and she would smile on him. So 
he played quietly, never trying to force 
the game, using his judgment. 

It was toward dawn that there came 
a sudden loud knocking at the door of 
the flat. 

“Damn it! The police!” said Mr. 
Stallworthy-Miller. 

On the instant, Mrs. Stallworthy- 
Miller was at the prince’s side. On her 
heels, came the general. With a cam- 
paigner’s instinct, he perceived that the 
prince would be given a chance of es- 
cape, and he resolved to share it. 

“Come along!” said Mrs. Stall- 
worthy-Miller sharply, and she opened 
a door at the left of the buffet. 

They slipped through it quickly, the 
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general on their heels, and found them- 
selves in her bedroom. She locked the 
door. Some one had brought their hats 
earlier in the evening, and set them on 
her toilet table. The general, old cam- 
paigner, had his in his hand. Mrs. 
Stallworthy-Miller opened the door of 
a large wardrobe at the back of the 
room, parted the dresses that filled it, 
drew a bolt at the back, and opened a 
door outward. 

“Come on!” she ordered. 

They followed her through the short 
avenue of scented gowns and found 
themselves in another bedroom. An 
awakened lady blinked at them with 
sleepy eyes from the bed. 

“Sorry to disturb you, Ermyntrude. 
It’s those beastly police!” explained 
Mrs. Stallworthy-Miller. 

“All right, dear,” said the blinking 
lady. 

Mrs. Stallworthy-Miller led them out 
into the hall of the flat. 

“T pay half her rent for the conven- 
ience, and it’s well worth it,” she in- 
formed them. 

“T should think it was,” said the gen- 
eral, with real feeling. 

She opened the door of the flat. 

“Tt’s quite all right,” she assured 
them. “You’re in the next block of 
flats. If any one tries to interfere with 
you, say that you’ve been at Mrs. D’AI- 
bert-Wilkinson’s flat. You have. Good 
night, gentlemen.” 

When they came out of the front 
door, they saw four taxicabs at the 
door of the next block, that-in which the 
Stallworthy-Millers lived. Two police 
constables standing near looked at them 
with cold suspicion. 

“Hallo! What’s up, officer?” asked 
the general, with well-feigned surprise. 

“Raid on a gambling club!” said the 
policeman gloomily. 

“Monstrous!” exclaimed the prince. 
“They'll be starting them in Park Lane 
next !” 

They went briskly down the street. 


CHAPTER V. 


At the end of the street, they came 
to a cab rank. The Earl of Bastable 
called a cab. 

“I’m going for attroll in the park 
to clear my head,” said the prince. 

He crossed the road briskly and went 
up the street opposite. He soon reached 
the park, and went straight to the bank 
of the Serpentine. Save for an early- 
bathing enthusiast, diving furiously 
from a plank, he seemed to have it to 
himself, and enjoyed it none the less 
for that. Then, coming round the cor- 
ner of a shrubbery, he found a young 
man with his hands in his pockets, gaz- 
ing into the water with an air of moody 
despair. 

In the ten paces between them, the 
prince’s quick eyes took in the young 
man’s lean and hungry look, the frayed 
shabbiness of his clothes, the cracks 
across the tops of his boots, the three 
days’ beard on his chin, his air of 
drooping lassitude. The prince felt 
strongly that he was out of keeping with 
the fresh morning. 

He stopped and began: 

“If you will pardon my suggestion, 
it woula be a mere waste of time to try 
to drown yourself here. The water is 
too shallow.” 

The young man turned, 
faintly, scowled, and said: 

“Devilishly funny, aren’t you?” 

“Tt has always been my vice,” the 


flushed 


prince admitted gravely. 

“Go away and cure 
snapped the young man. 

The prince laughed ; this spirit in ad- 
versity pleased him. 

“T wouldn’t have intruded on your 
apparently mournful reflections if I 
hadn’t had another suggestion to make,” 
he went on amiably. 

The young man looked at him over 
his shoulder, and the prince’s smile 
seemed to disarm him somewhat; his 
scowl grew less fierce. 


yourself !” 








“I was going to beg you to give me 
the pleasure of your company at break- 
fast,” said the prince. 

There was a slight, convulsive move- 
ment of the young man’s lips; he hesi- 
tated for a few seconds; then he said: 

“Thank you. I shall be delighted to 
accept.” 

“Good,” said the prince. He looked 
up and down the park, measuring the 
distance, and added: “We’re nearer 
Bayswater than Hyde Park Corner, 
We'll get a cab there.” 

They went on slowly for about fifty 
yards; then the prince began: 

“By the way, Mr. * 

“Thelsmere—John Thelsmere.” 

“My name is Stuart—John Stuart— 
the same unlucky Christian name. I’ve 
read in a book that tobacco is helpful 
to still the pangs of hunger. Do you 
think a cigarette or a cigar ~ 

“I believe a cigarette would make 
another man of me,” said the young 
man eagerly. “I haven’t smoked for 
three days.” 

The prince gave him a cigarette. He 
lighted it, inhaled deeply, and breathed 
out the smoke slowly. 

“What a cigarette!” he exclaimed. 
“The last I smoked were wicked wood- 
bines.” 

By the time he had smoked half of 
it, he was walking almost briskly. 

They came out into Bayswater and 
took Half Moon 
The prince led his new acquaintance 
into the dining room, where the table 
was set with a simple supper. 

“I’m going to give you two biscuits 
and no more for the moment,” he said. 
“Then, I think, after a hot bath and 
a change of linen, you might safely 
have something more substantial in the 
way of food. L believe a little food to 
begin with is the proper treatment for 
I read it in a book.” 








a taxicab to Street. 


real hunger. 


“Then it must be true—though pain- 
ful,” said Thelsmere, gazing wolfishly 
at the cold chicken. 
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John Thelsmere’s story was not the 
commonest in London, but it was com- 
mon enough. The son of a country 
doctor, he had gone to a public school 
and gained a scholarship at St. John’s 
College, Oxford. On leaving Oxford, 
he had obtained a post as assistant 
master in,a preparatory school. That 
had been bad enough, but having, at the 
end of two years, saved sixty pounds, 
he had come to London and tried to 
earn his living as author and journalist. 
With this sixty pounds and perhaps an- 
other forty earned by writing, he had 
struggled on for nineteen months, only 
to find himself at the end of them on 
the bank of the Serpentine at four in 
the morning, with empty pockets and 
the hunger of a winter wolf. 

“So, you see, I’ve made a howling 
mess of it,” he said at the end of his 
story. 

“Why don’t you go back to your 
schoolmastering?” asked the prince, 
who had listened to him with genuine 
interest. 

Thelsmere shook his head. “No,” 
he said firmly. “Like most people who 
write, I’ve become a confirmed gam- 
bler. The game has got into my blood, 
and I can leave it only by the Thames, 
the Serpentine, or the workhouse in- 
firmary. Pneumonia from exposure, 
you know.” 

The prince smiled upon him with 
warm approval and said: 

“That’s the proper sporting spirit.” 
He paused; then added: “But sup- 
posing you were beginning the game 
afresh, do you think you could win?” 

“Starting it again with that sixty 
pounds in the bank, I could,” said 
Thelsmere confidently. 

The prince tapped the table gently, 
considering Thelsmere. Then he an- 
nounced : 

“Well, as an American acquaintance 
of mine puts it, I’ll stake you.” 
“Stake me?” asked Thelsmere. 
“He once called it ‘grubstaking.’ ” 
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From his hip pocket he drew out the 
notes and checks he had brought away 
from the flat of Mr. Stallworthy-Miller. 
He took from them three twenty-pound 
notes and laid them beside Thelsmere’s 
plate. Then he said thoughtfully : 

“And you'll want a fresh outfit. 
Let’s call it a hundred.” 

He put two more notes on the other 
three. 

Thelsmere stared at the notes; 
out his hand; drew it back. 

“B-b-but it’ s a hundred p-p- pounds! ” 
he said in a scared voice. 

“Yes. Put it in your pocket,” the 
prince ordered with his delightful 
smile. 

sut what am I to do for it?” 

“Astonish the world with immortal 
works,” laughed the prince. 

“B-b-but how can I take it?” Thels- 
mere’s face was working curiously. 

“T should take it with my hand if-I 
were you,” suggested the prince, smil- 
ing again. “Call it a loan to be repaid 
when Fortune smiles really broadly on 
you.” 

Thelsmere put the notes in the breast 
pocket of his ragged jacket with fum- 
bling fingers. He looked dazed. 

“T don’t know how to thank you,” he 
muttered. 

“Then, for goodness’ sake, don’t try !” 
said the prince earnestly. “I would so 
much rather you ate, instead.” 

Thelsmere looked at him hard, 
there were tears in his eyes. 

“You’re a damned good chap!” he 
said. 

It was another Thelsmere, a Thels- 
mere who trod the pavement like a 
conqueror, who walked down Half 
Moon Street to Piccadilly soon after 
ten o’clock. Food, drink, tobacco, and, 
above all, five pieces of crinkling paper, 
had transformed the world. 

He walked briskly to Lloyd’s Bank in 
St. James’ Street, paid four of the 
notes into his account—he had a bal- 
afice of one shilling there—and changed 


” 


and 


the fifth into five-pound notes and gold. 
As he came out into the street, a pretty 
girl, a very pretty girl, passing, recog- 
nized him, stopped short, smiling, and 
held out her hand. 

“Why, Miss Stuart!” he cried, and 
shook her hand warmly. « 

“How are you, Mr. Thelsmere?” she 
asked, and her dark-blue eyes shone 
on him kindly. “We haven’t met for 
an age—not since we were beginning 
our London careers in those lodgings 
in the Harleyford Road.” She hesi- 
tated, looking him over, and added: 
“I—I hope you’re getting on all right.” 

“T wasn’t, but I am. This morning 
my luck turned, and now things are 
looking first rate,” he said cheerfully. 

sut let’s go into this tea shop and 
compare careers over its innocuous 
coffee. I see from your pretty clothes 
that you’re succeeding.” 

She turned into the shop. “I was,” 
she said. “But I’ve just lost my job in 
‘The Skating Girl’—the tsual brute of 
a manager.” 

“I’m sorry to hear that!” he ex- 
claimed, with quick sympathy. 

“Oh, it’s all right. I’ve saved money 
enough to carry me on for months. Be- 
sides, I’ve got friends now.” 

“I’m very glad to hear it,” he said 
heartily. 

They went into the smoking room 
and sat down at a table. He ordered 
coffee; she took a cigarette case from 
her vanity bag and lighted a cigarette. 
They related their adventures 
their last meeting—her tale of success, 
his of failure. 

At the end of it, he said: 

“Tt’s a curious thing, but the man 
who is financing my fresh start is of 
the same name as_ yourself—John 
Stuart.” 

“T have a brother John.” 

“My benefactor lives at 
Moon Street.” 

“But my brother’s living at 88a 
Half Moon Street,” she said in some 
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surprise. “I learned only last week, 
from his landlady at Sudbury, that he 
had moved there. Did you say he was 
financing your fresh start?” 

gs ee 

“That isn’t like John.” Her brow 
wrinkled in a perplexed frown. “What 
is your friend like?” 

He gave an accurate description of 
John Stuart, and ended: 

“Of course he’s exactly like Charles 
iT.” 

“But it is John!” she cried in yet 
greater perplexity. “Where did you 
come across him?” 

“On the bank of the Serpentine at 
four o’clock this morning—in evening 
dress.” 

“At four o’clock in the morning—in 
evening dress! John couldn’t possibly 
do such a thing!” 

“And he took me home, fed me, 
clothed me—underneath, you know— 
and lent me a hundred pounds to begin 
the world afresh with.” 

“Oh, that’s quite incredible! It 
wasn’t John.” She spoke with pro- 
found conviction. “But it is odd that 
he should have the same name, and be 
so like him, and live at the same ad- 
dress.” 

Again she questioned him minutely 
about his benefactor’s appearance—his 
face, his eyes, his hair, his hands, his 
feet, his voice, and his manners. She 
could not for a moment believe that he 
had a charming smile. 

In the end she said: 

“It is John, or it’s some one in John’s 
skin. “I’m certainly going to look into 
ag 

“You certainly ought to,” said 
Thelsmere. “But don’t go till after 
lunch. He didn’t get to bed till half 
past four, and he said that he meant 
to have eight hours’ sleep.” 

“But that again isn’t a bit like John!” 
she exclaimed. “If he went to bed at 
a quarter past seven in the morning, 
he’d get up at half past. He prides 


himself on silly things like that. All 
the same, I won’t go till after lunch. 
He'll be in a good temper then—if it is 


John. He always loved his meals!” 


CHAPTER VI. 


What time Thelsmere and Agatha 
Stuart were comparing their careers in 
the Piccadilly tea shop, John Stuart was 
studying, with his wonted earnestness, 
the Daily Wire leader, committing to 
memory such powerful phrases in it 
as appealed strongly to his vigorous 
intelligence. 

He had come nearly to the end of 
his grateful task when the door opened 
and the Princess Anne entered briskly. 
Flushed and smiling, she looked the 
very embodiment of the fair freshness 
of the summer morning. 

“Good morning, Richard. Good 
morning, Sir Horace,” she - began 
quickly, “I just ran in to tell you 
that you’re in for a first-class wigging, 
Richard. It seems that you weren’t 
satisfied with pulling all our legs at 
lunch yesterday, but went off to the 
club and pulled the leg of Peter Au- 
gustus. Why ever did you tell him 
that you would try to get him the post 
of triangle player in a street band? 
You know how touchy he is, and what 
a fuss he always makes about your 
damaging his royal dignity.” 

“But-b-but I never ” gasped John 
Stuart, stopped short, and ground his 
teeth. 

The wretched frivolity of his em- 
ployer had shattered the fair intellec- 
tual edifice he was rearing ere he had 
finished the first story. 

Fortunately the tact of Sir Horace 
rose to the occasion. Resolved to give 
his apt.pupil breathing space to adjust 
his mind to this new idea, he said loudly 
and firmly: 

“His highness will have his joke, you 
know. It’s his failing, and allowances 
should be made for it.” 
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The Princess Anne sat down on the 
edge of the table and swung a pair of 
very small feet thoughtfully to and fro. 
“That’s all very well,” she said gravely. 
“But I’m sure mother won’t make any 
allowance for it this morning. Peter 
Augustus nearly cried. And the worst 
of it was that the more furious he got, 
the more like a triangle player he 
looked. I had to slip away or I should 
have laughed. What are you going to 
do?” 

John Stuart had not recovered suf- 
ficiently from the shock of the shatter- 
ing of his edifice to make an intelligible 
reply. Sir Horace came to his aid. 

“It’s a great pity that Prince Peter 
Augustus lets his touchiness grow on 
him,” he said in a tone of fine impar- 
tiality. “It was only a joke, and, after 
all, what is a joke?” 

John Stuart took the cue. 
his harshest voice: 

“A man without a sense of humor 
is deficient.” 

He was scowling fiercely. 

“But Peter Augustus hasn’t one,” 
said the Princess Anne in a tone of 
certainty. “I’m afraid mother will in- 
sist on your apologizing.” 

““T won’t apologize,” John Stuart an- 
nounced dourly. 

“I was afraid you wouldn't.” She 
sighed; then added: “And, after all, 
I don’t see why you should. Peter 
Augustus is always insufferable. I ex- 
pect he brought it on himself. But I 
must be going. I don’t want mother 
to find me here. She’d know I’d been 
warning you,” 

With that, she slipped off the table, 
bade them good-by, and went. 

“Here’s a pretty kettle of fish!” cried 
Sir Horace, as the door closed behind 
her. 

“Just when I’d begun so well, too!” 
John Stuart groaned. 

3ut the Princess Anne’s suggestion 
that Prince Peter Augustus had prob- 
ably brought the joke on himself had 


He said in 


shown Sir Horace a possible way out. 
He waddled quickly to the telephone 
in the hall and rang up the Earl of 
Bastable. ; 

Fortunately he found that the in- 
genuous young peer had risen and was 
at breakfast. He came at once to the 
telephone and gave Sir Horace a full 
account of the infuriating of Prince 
Peter Augustus. Sir Horace learned 
the one fact he wanted—that Prince 
Peter Augustus had first, and for no 
reason, been offensive. 

He hurried back to John Stuart with 
the news, and begged him to drop the 
subject of Prince Augustus’ deficiency 
in humor and keep the fact of his being 
the aggressor well to the fore. John 
Stuart agreed to do so the more readily 
that he had the poorest opinion of the 
sense of humor and of jokes. When, 
then, the prince’s stern aunt came into 
the room with slow and very severe 
dignity, he was quite ready to hold his 
own, or, rather, the prince’s own, and 
a little more. 

The prince was at a disadvantage in 
these painful interviews with his aunt; 
he had been used since his ninth year 
to being scolded and punished by her, 
and for the most part the scoldings and 
punishments had been well deserved. 
John Stuart was hampered by no such 
memories. Moreover, he was greatly 
strengthened by his stern Northern con- 
viction, not of the inferiority of woman, 
The 


but of the superiority of man. 
sex of the prince’s aunt was well to the 


fore in his mind. 

He listened to her with patient, but 
stern indulgence. He had learned in 
his youth and in the bosom of his un- 
compromising family that it is best that 
a woman should be given her full say 
without interruption. 

But when he did begin, he began 
with the manner of one who would not 
himself brook interruption, and he did 
not brook it. His theme was the of- 
fensiveness of Prince Peter Augustus. 












He was not eloquent on it—he could 
hardly be eloquent on a subject that the 
leader writer of the Daily Wire had not 
treated—but he was verbose and fre- 
quently violent. 

Sir Horace gasped, and his eyes 
bulged from a purple face. John Stu- 
art, with unabated vigor, went on to 
discuss the matter of Prince Peter Au- 
gustus’ lack of a sense of humor. He 
said that that lack made him a dis- 
grace to the family. In the end, it 
became quite clear that the really burn- 
ing question was not whether he should 
apologize to Prince Peter Augustus, but 
whether Prince Peter Augustus should 
apologize to him. That was what the 
prince’s stern aunt understood when 
she went away, hurriedly and rather 
dazed. 

Sir Horace was still purple and gasp- 
ing when the door of John Stuart’s 
sitting room closed behind her. After 
a pause, he said in a broken voice: 

“Well—I never in all my life—heard 
—such infernal cheek!” 

John Stuart gazed at him in mild 
wonder. 

“Why, what did I say?” he asked. 

“Say?” howled Sir Horace, with 
a sudden grateful fullness of breath. 
“Do you realize whom you have been 
speaking to? It’s monstrous! - Per- 
fectly monstrous! If ever it comes out 
that you’re not the prince, England— 
England will be too hot to hold me!” 

John Stuart frowned upon him. 

“Whoever she may be,” he said, “a 
woman is a woman, and it’s a man’s 
duty to set her right.” 

With a thoughtful scowl, he returned 
to what was, for the time being, the 
main interest of his life, and began to 
rearrange that morning’s leader in the 
Daily Wire and to bridge over the 
slight gulf between it and the leader 
of the day before in such a fashion that 
the ideas they contained should flow 
smoothly and consistently from his 
tongue on the first occasion that offered. 
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It offered sooner than he expected. 
A footman came from the prince’s aunt 
to invite them to lunch with her. Sir 
Horace could not believe his ears. He 
stared at the footman and he stared at 
John Stuart. 

John Stuart accepted the invitation, 
a well-merited tribute, with calm dig- 
nity. 












~ 
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CHAPTER VII. 


At half past twelve, the prince arose, 
refreshed, and made a leisurely toilet. 
He learned from Bletsoe that John Stu- 
art seemed at ease and even happy in 
his new home at the palace, and at once 
said that he should stay there. 

Bletsoe found the derangement of his 
life incident to his attendance on John 
Stuart unpleasant, for that worthy 
young fellow had not yet endeared 
himself to the valet. He was roused 
from gloomy reflections by a firm ring- 
ing of the front-door bell and an even 
more decided knocking on the door. 
Visitors seldom knock so firmly at the 
doors of princes, and he opened it in 
some curiosity. A very pretty dark- 
haired, blue-eyed girl stood on the 
threshold. He felt that he knew her 
face, but, to his annoyance, he found 
that he could not remember where he 
had seen it before, and her name had 
escaped his memory. He prided him- 
self on his remembrance of names and 
































Traces. 

“Ts Mr. Stuart—Mr. John Stuart—at 
home?” she asked. 

For a moment Bletsoe hesitated. He 
enjoyed complete discretion in the mat- 
ter of visitors to the prince, and dis- 
missed most of them on the instant. 
But this was such a pretty visitor that 
it seemed wiser to exercise that dis- 
cretion by admitting her and learning 
the prince’s desire in the matter. 

Accordingly he said quite truthfully: 
But if you will come 










“T believe not. 
in, I will ascertain.” 
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He opened the door wide, she entered 
with a self-possessed air, and he ush- 
ered her into the small drawing-room 

yon the opposite side of the hall from 
the dining room. 

“Tell him that his sister has come 
to see him, if he’s in. If he isn’t in, 
I'll wait,” she said. 

Bletsoe was enlightened and relieved. 
His memory had not played him false ; 
it was merely a family likeness that 
had made him feel he had seen her face 
before. 

“Very good, madam,” he said, and 
left her. 

Agatha stared around the drawing- 
room in almost as great an astonish- 
ment as that with which she had heard 
Thelsmere’s story. Its quiet scheme of 
decoration was not only wholly unlike 
the floridness of the drawing-rooms 
she knew, but also it was quite irrecon- 
cilable with the temperament, the intel- 
ligence, and the taste of her brother. 
Then the solution came to her—plainly 
he had taken the house furnished. She 
sat down with a sigh of relief. 

Bletsoe went upstairs to the smoking 
roonr and. informed the prince that 
Miss Stuart had called to see her 
brother. 

“Then I shall. know every one in the 
world!” cried the prince in a tone of 
lively satisfaction. 

“Shall I show her up, your highness, 
or will you go down to the drawing- 
room ?” 

“What do you think I’d better do?” 

“T might telephone to Mr. Stuart to 
come and éntertain her,’ Bletsoe sug- 
gested. 

“But he wouldn’t entertain her; he’d 
bully her,” said the prince. Then, with 
an air of inspiration, he added: “I 
think I had better be her brother for 
an afternoon. It will be a pleasant 
change for her.” 

Bletsoe did not seem pleased. 

“Besides, it will be such an excellent 
test of the likeness. If I can pass as 


John Stuart with his sister, he can 
pass as me with any one in the world,” 
the prince continued. ‘Except with, 
perhaps, two ladies of my acquaint- 
ance,” he added thoughtfully. “So you 
had better bring her up to me.” 

“Yes, your highness,”. said Bletsoe 
gloomily, and he opened the door. 

“Oh—by the way, when Lord Bas- 
table comes, explain to him that Miss 
Stuart has mistaken me for her brother 
and tell him on no account to shatter 
her pleasant illusion.” 

“Yes, your highness,” 
peated. 

He went back to the drawing-room 
and, somewhat morosely inviting Ag- 
atha to come upstairs, led the way and 
ushered her into the smoking room. 

“How do you do, John?” she began 
in the tone of one prepared to defend 
herself. 

“Oh, Agatha, how are you?” said 
the prince in as harsh a tone as he 
could assume, and by an effort he fre- 
strained the charming smile that the 
sight of beauty always drew from him, 
remembering in time that John Stuart 
rarely smiled, and that beauty was about 
the last thing in the world to draw a 
smile from him. Then he paused, at 
a loss; he did not know whether John 
Stuart was in the habit of kissing his 
sister or not. 

It seemed to him that he was not, 
for she put a cool, soft hand into his 
and said quietly: 

“It’s a long time since I last saw 
you.” 

The prince did not know whether to 
be disappointed or relieved by her re- 
straint. On the one hand, he had no 
desire to kiss the sister of an employee 
under false pretenses; on the other, the 
lips of Miss Agatha Stuart were mani- 
festly formed for kisses. He kept his 
brow furrowed by a frown in John 
Stuart’s best manner. 

Agatha sat down in an easy-chair 


Bletsoe re- 











and gazed at him earnestly. Then she 
looked argund the room and said: 

“You are doing yourself well. Fancy 
your having grown rich!” 

There was a little envy in her tone. 

“Not so very rich,” said the prince 
quickly. 

“I never believed you had it in you, 
though you never did think or talk of 
anything but making money,” she went 
on, without paying any heed to his 
statement. 

The prince had never before enjoyed 
a personal experience of sisterliness, 
and the present exhibition of it did not 
please him. He frowned more deeply 
than ever as he said, again in the best 
John Stuart manner: 

“A prophet is always without honor 
in his own country.” 

“How did you make’ your money?” 
she asked quietly. “Not in that insur- 
ance business, anyhow. I’m sure of 
that.” : 

“No. I didn’t make it in the insur- 
ance business,” said the prince quite 
truthfully. 

“Oh, if you don’t want to tell me!” 
She shrugged her shoulders. 

“It would take so long to explain,” 
said the prince. “But wouldn’t you like 
some coffee and a liqueur? It’s too 
early for tea.” 

She looked at him with a startled air, 
hesitating. 

“Thanks, I should,” 
finally. “I didn’t have any coffee after 
lunch.” 

He rang the bell, and when Bletsoe 
came, bade him bring coffee and Grand 
Marnier. When the valet had shut the 
door, she said: 

“What a good-looking butler you’ve 


7 


she accepted 


got 
“TIsn’t he? 
face on a 


You might almost find his 
coin of one of the Greek 
cities in Sicily,” the prince agreed, al- 
most with enthusiasm. Then, at her 
look of surprise, he added with cold 
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severity: “But, after all, beauty’s only 
skin deep.” 

“T don’t know anything about coins 
and Greek cities, but I certainly think 
he’s one of the best-looking men I 
ever saw.” 

“Beauty’s only skin deep,” the prince 
repeated, even more severely. 

“T know that.” She spoke a trifle 
impatiently. “Is he a good servant?” 

“The best in London—invaluable,” 
said the prince warmly. 

“T tell you what,” she announced 
with an air of decision. “I don’t see 
why I should go on spending money 
on lodgings when you’ve got this large 
house all to yourself. You could easily 
spare me a room.” 

Without pausing to consider the 
matter, the prince began, “I shall be 
charm ” stopped short just in time, 
and went on in a harsher voice, “All 
right. I'll let you have two rooms—a 
bedroom and a sitting room. And you 
can have a latchkey, and come and go 
just as you like. They’re on the ground 
floor, though—the rooms.” 

“That’s—that’s awfully 
you !” 

“Not at all—not at all,” said the 
prince quickly. “Er—er—blood is 
thicker than water.” ~ 

“All the same, it is awfully decent 
of you,” she insisted gratefully. “And 
’ll pay for my board—twelve shillings 
a week.” 

“You 
with some heat. 

She smiled, a delightful smile, the 
first she had smiled since she came. 

“Very well, I won't,” she agreed. 
“Thank you very much.” 

There was a pause: The prince had 











decent of 


won't!” declared the prince 


leisure to perceive what he had done, 
and his mind misgave him somewhat. 
He had given her John Stuart’s rooms, 
and John Stuart could not stay at the 
palace all the time. 

A far more important matter was 
Miss Stuart 


that of the proprieties. 
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could not very well become the guest 
of an unmarried man. But it was too 
late to withdraw his offer; indeed, he 
could not withdraw it without revealing 
his secret. He foresaw trouble when 
she did learn it, grave trouble. But it 
could not be helped now; he could only 
follow his usual custom and leave the 
matter on the knees of the gods. The 
frown cleared from his brow. 

When, some time later, there came a 
ring at the bell, a knocking at the front 
door, and the sound of voices in the 
hall, the prince guessed that Bletsoe 
was informing the Earl of Bastable 
of Miss Stuart’s error. He wondered 
whether he was about to be amused, 
merely, or to get into trouble. 

The door opened, and Bletsoe ush- 
- ered in the Earl of Bastable. He was 
wearing an air of bewilderment, and 
stammered as he greeted Agatha. 

She received him with no warmth, 
but with considerable surprise. 

“Fancy you two knowing one an- 
other!” she said. 

“T was never so surprised in my life 
as to learn that you were here,” said 
the Earl of. Bastable, and he looked it. 

“Tt’s not a bit more odd than that 
you two should know one another,” the 
prince put in firmly. Then he added, 
in the harsh, didactic accents of John 
Stuart: “It’s a small world.” 

“All the same, it’s odd that it should 
be as small as all that,” said Agatha 
with reason. 

“You’re right,” agreed the Earl of 
Bastable. 

There was a pause. Then the earl 
changed the subject by asking how 
things were going at the theater; and 
Agatha entered upon a recital of her 
quarrel with the manager which had 
led to the loss of her part in “The 
Skating Girl.” 

Then, to the relief of the prince, 
when the clock struck four, she rose 
hastily, and said that she must be going, 
as she had many things to do. The 


Earl of Bastable did not offer to go 
with her to help her, but he invited her 
to dine with him at the Ritz on the fol- 
lowing night. She accepted the invita- 
tion, and the prince accompanied her 
to the front door and put her into a cab. 
She paused, with her foot on the step, 
and said: 

“There’s no doubt that growing rich 
has improved you immensely.” 

“Thank you,” said the prince. 

“This is a rum go!” growled the 
Earl of Bastable, as the prince came 
back into the smoking room. 

“Yes?” said the prince in a tone of 
amiable inquiry. 

“Of course it is. And how did it 
come about? Who is this John Stuart? 
How on earth did his sister come to 
mistake you for him? Hasn’t she ever 
seen him, or hasn’t she seen him for 
years? She never told me she had a 
brother. I never heard of him till you 
mentioned him last night. Where is 
he?” His sentences almost tumbled 
over one another in his eager curiosity. 

The prince explained. 

“Of all the mad games But 
there! They’re the only kind that ever 
really amuse you,” said the Earl of Bas- 
table, when the prince had concluded. 
“But my hat! There’ll be the deuce 
to pay when it comes out!” 

“Oh, it won’t come out. 
it ?” 

“Well, you 
luck, you know.” 
spondently. “And then such a lot of 
people know it—Sir Horace, Bletsoe, 
myself, and this John Stuart. A se- 
cret’s no secret when three people know 
it, and that’s four—five with yourself.” 
Bromide, oh, bromide!” said the 
prince cheerfully. “If it isn’t a secret, 
it will be a conspiracy of silence. Who 
is going to gain anything by telling? 
Sir Horace is the only dangerous per- 
son, and he'll get into worse trouble 
than I shall, if it comes out. I’ve told 
him he will.” 


Why should 


don’t have the best of 


The earl spoke de- 
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“There’s some one you’ve forgotten 
—Miss Stuart.” 

“Oh, she won’t find out. She was 
never on good enough terms with her 
brother to be much interested in him. 
Why, she never had the slightest sus- 
picion this afternoon; and as long as 
I don’t smile, she won’t have.” He 
paused as it flashed across him that this 
was the moment to let the earl know of 
the arrangements she had made; then 
he added: “It will be a bit awkward, 
though, having her always on the spot 
—living here.” 

“Living here? What do you mean?” 
cried the Earl of Bastable loudly. 

“She has arranged to take up her 
abode here. She didn’t think that her 
bachelor brother should live in a large 
house and she pay for lodgings. And 
I’m bound to admit there’s a good deal 
to be said for her point of view,” said 
the prince in a dispassionate tone. 

“But it would never do! Never!” 

The prince shrugged his shoulders 
with an air of helplessness. 

“How could I say no?” 

“Think what people would say! She 
wouldn’t have a scrap of character left, 
if it came out that she’d been living 
in your house—not a scrap!” 

“Goodness knows I don’t want her 
in the house. But what am I to do? 
I can’t have this splendid idea wrecked 
on a simple social rock like that.” 

“You must stop her!” 

“Stop her? You know 
she look a likely person to stop?” 

The Earl of Bastable was silent. His 
frown was very near a scowl. The 
prince’s belief in the firmness of Miss 
Agatha Stuart was so well founded. 


her—does 


CHAPTER VIII. 


While the prince and the Earl of 
Bastable had been discussing the ques- 
tion of Agatha Stuart’s coming to stay 
at Half Moon Street, a taxi had car- 
ried her to her lodgings in Bickmore 


Street, and already she had begun to 
pack. Her belongings, chiefly gar- 
ments, were easily contained in two 
trunks of moderate size. But she did 
not pack them quickly, for she folded 
each frock carefully, so that it should 
be as little as possible crushed. She 
did not, therefore, reach the house in 
Half Moon Street till a quarter past 
five. 

She found herself attaching undue 
importance to the fact that Henry 
Cleveland, the footman, and not James 
Bletsoe, received her and carried her 
trunks to her bedroom, from which 
every trace of her brother’s occupation 
had already been removed. 

When he had set the trunks on the 
floor, he blushed and said: 

“I will bring the tea to the drawing- 
room, miss. Mr. Bletsoe says that you 
might as well use it, since Mr. Stuart 
never does. Shall I bring it at once?” 

“In about five minutes, thank you,” 
she said. 

When he had shut the door, she 
turned eagerly to an examination of 
the room and surveyed it with a long- 
drawn sigh of pleasure. After the 
commonplace ugliness, sometimes sor- 
didness, of theatrical lodgings—she 
had not yet risen to the possession of 
a flat of her own—it seemed to her 
the last word in prettiness; though she 
was a trifle troubled by the careless- 
ness with which the shepherdesses in 
the pictures empaneled in the walls had 
fastened their draperies. 

Then she went to the drawing-room 
to tea. 

She was a little disappointed that 
Henry Cleveland brought in the tray; 
she would have preferred that James 
Bletsoe should have brought it. The 
delicacy of the cakes and the beauty 
of the old Sévres service did not quite 
make up for his not doing so. 

James Bletsoe timed his entry to the 
moment. She had taken out her ciga- 
rette case when he entered the drawing- 
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room, bringing with him a box of the 
prince’s cigarettes. 

He opened it, handed it to her, and 
said: 

“TI think you will prefer one of these, 
madam.” 

She took one and thanked him, look- 
ing rather earnestly at his expression- 
less, impassive face. She felt that the 
prince had probably been right when 
he had said that it was a face that 
might have adorned a Greek coin. The 
gray eyes seemed to look through her 
without seeing her. This interested, 
but did not please, her. The eyes of 
most men looked at her—hard. She 
gave herself a little, irritated shake. 
What on earth did it matter? A butler! 

He turned, went to the door, opened 
it, and was going through it, when she 
called sharply: 

“Mr. Bletsoe.” 

He turned and again, looked through 
her, waiting. 

“T suppose this house doesn’t belong 
to my brother? MHe’s taken it fur- 
nished?” she asked. 

“No, madam. Neither the house nor 
the furniture belong to him.” 

“T thought not. He could never have 
furnished it like this,” she said in a tone 
of relief. “How long has he taken it 
for?” 

“T don’t know, madam.” 
with utter indifference. 

She felt that it was quite the right 
tone in which to speak of John. But 
it did not please her. After all, what- 
ever John might be himself, he had 
her for a sister. 

She frowned at Bletsoe, but as he 
was still looking calmly through her, 
she could not think that he saw it. 

Then he said: 

“Perhaps it would interest you to 
go over the house, madam? There are 
many beautiful things in it.” 

Had his voice expressed the faintest 
desire to show them to her she would 


He spoke 


have refused coldly. As it .was, she 
said : 

“Yes. I should like to see it.” 

He took her from room to room, 
showing her the few pictures, the few 
pieces of jade and lacquer, the few old 
Chinese ivories, all of them admirable. 
But he showed them to her with so 
warm an enthusiasm, almost a passion, 
for their beauty, that for the while he 
lent her untrained eye sight, her neg- 
lected spirit understanding. His face 
was no longer impassive, or his voice 
toneless, or his eyes cold. No longer 
did they look through her. They looked 
into her eyes and saw them. 

Once he ran his fingers lovingly down 
a line of a translucent jade figure of 
Kwanyin, and she observed that he had 
beautiful hands. 

“What a lot you know!” she ex- 
claimed almost enviotsly, as they came 
back to the drawing-room. 

“I like these things,” he said quietly. 
“And I have always made a point of 
being in the house of people with taste. 
They are the nicest to live with.” 

“I see,” she said thoughtfully, and 
then, on a note of wonder: “But John? 
John doesn’t understand these things. 
He—he wouldn’t care for them.” 

He hesitated, gazing at her, then he 
said: 

“Very likely not, madam. 
with the house.” 

She looked at him oddly. 

“Yes.” 
with the house.” 

He left her, and for a 
her mind was full of 
things she had seen. 
face alone filled it. 


But I go 


she said softly, “you do go 
little while 
the beautiful 
Then Bletsoe’s 


CHAPTER IX. 


, 

The Princess Anne was sitting with 
her mother in the blue boudoir, a room 
very richly furnished in the luxuriant 
vogue of the end of the reign of the 
good Prince Albert. 














They had been silent for perhaps 
three minutes, during which the Prin- 
cess Anne had gazed with distaste at 
the fierce, but anatomically incorrect 
parrots embroidered in green, red, and 
blue beadwork on the betasseled fire 
screen clamped to the variegated brown 
marble mantelpiece. 

Then her mother said in a musing 
tone: 

“The extraordinary thing about it is 
the suddenness of the imprevement in 
Richard. A month ago, he was con- 
sistently frivolous; he took*nothing se- 
riously. More than once I was told 
that he sometimes made jokes about 
sacred things—the—er—er—bishops in 
the House of Lords.” 

“Perhaps he has fallen in love with 
some one,” suggested the Princess 
Anne. 

“I’m afraid those novels. you read 
fill your head with a lot ef foolish non- 
sense,” said her mother sadly. “But it 
isn’t that. When he is in love, it only 
makes him more frivolous and neg- 
lectful of the duties of his station.” 

“How do you know that?” the Prin- 
cess Anne asked quickly, and a look of 
bright interest illumined her face. 

“Oh, he’s been in love several times,” 
said her mother thoughtlessly. 

“Who has he been in love with? I 
never heard anything about it!” cried 
the Princess Anne, with such an access 
of interest that she forgot her gram- 
mar. 

“You wouldn’t. As soon as my at- 
tention was drawn to the fact that he 
was paying attentions to a lady, I took 
measures to secure the lady’s absence 
from our circle for a _ considerable 
time,” said her mother with stern sat- 


isfaction. . 
“But how frightfully hard on Rich- 
ard! And on them, too! They 


couldn’t help falling in love with him, 
I expect. He is really rather fascinat- 
ing in his queer way—at least he used 
to be before he improved,” she added. 
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Her mother gazed at her with a sud- 
den complete loss of her air of satis- 
faction. Indeed, she looked surprised 
and uneasy. 

“}fas—has Richard ever paid any at- 
tenticns to you?” she asked sternly. 

“Gracious, no!” cried the Princess 
Anne. “So far, I don’t believe it’s ever 
entered his head!” 

If there was a faint note of regret 
in her voice at the prince’s obtuseness, 
or a faint note of hope that it might 
not last, her mother’s ears did not catch 
it. She breathed a deep sigh of relief. 

“I’m very glad to hear it,” she said. 

The Princess Anne did not look at 
all glad. 

“T don’t think he’ll fall in love with 
the Princess Frieda,” she said thought- 
fully. “Her face is scarred.” 

“How often must I tell you that 
beauty is only skin deep?” said her 
mother. “What’s a scarred face?” 

“Richard is so frightfully particular. 
I’ve noticed it more than once.” ~ 

A footman opened the door and an- 
nounced Prince Richard. John Stuart 
entered. 

“T was just telling Anne for the hun- 
dredth time that beauty is only skin 


deep,” said the stern aunt of the prince 
impatiently. 
“I’m always saying it,” cried John 


Stuart in swift, almost enthusiastic 
agreement. 

“As if the scar on Princess Frieda’s 
face would make any difference to a 
man of real intelligence!” The stern 
aunt of the prince spoke scornfully. 

John Stuart hesitated. He knew that 
a marriage between the prince and 
Princess Frieda of Scandinavia was in 
process of being arranged, that she was 
even now on her way to England; but 
he knew very little else about it. He 
must move warily. 

“Tt would make no difference to me,” 
he said cautiously. 


“T knew it wouldn’t! I told Anne it 
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wouldn’t!” cried the stern aunt of the 
prince triumphantly. 

John Stuart gazed at her with a 
wooden face for ten seconds. Then he 
began: 

“The government have made the very 
faux pas we 2 . 

“I must get ready to go to the sta- 
tion,” interrupted the Princess Anne, 
and she rose quickly and made for the 
door. As she passed John Stuart, she 
murmured: “You are a humbug!” 

The door closed behind her. John 
Stuart turned and gazed at it with a 
faintly bewildered air. Then he turned 
back to the stern aunt of the prince, 
cleared his throat, and continued: 

“As I was saying, the government 





The coming of the Princess Frieda 
was not a matter for newspaper head- 
lines, only for paragraphs in the court 
intelligence; Prince Richard’s marriage 
was not an affair of European impor- 
tance. 

The royal party who went to meet 
the princess arrived at the station to 
the minute. The train did not. As 
they waited, the Princess Anne was an- 
noyed by the demeanor of Prince Rich- 
ard. He was as stolid as a foursquare 
block of teak. It was like him to be 
uninterested by the fact that he was 
about to meet the lady whose heart had 
been decided by the diplomats of Eng- 
land and Scandinavia to be his, but it 
was not like him to be so dully unin- 
terested in it. She had expected him 
to wear the air of very weary boredom 
with which he awaited the conclusion 
of any royal function he was attend- 
ing. Her uncle had once said: 

“It was really rather a relief to have 
Richard present. He’s the only man I 


ever came across who can look as 
bored as I feel.” 

A quarter of an hour later, the Har- 
wich express arrived, and she turned 
her attention with eager relief to the 


Princess Frieda. She was at once sur- 
prised by the calm of the Scandinavian 
royal party. She had met at different 
stations half a dozen princesses during 
the last two years. Every one of them 
had arrived bashful and flurried about 
nothing at all, amid flustered and fussy 
attendants. But the Princess Frieda 
descended lightly from the carriage and 
stood looking calmly round her with 
beautiful, candid, greenish-brown eyes, 
as entirely composed as one whose foot 
is on her native heath. 

The Printess Anne looked anxiously 
at her scarred cheek, to receive some- 
thing of a shock, a pleasant shock. 
The Princess Frieda was wearing a 
veil, and the cheek was powdered. But 
whereas the dimple near the corner of 
her mouth was plain enough to the eye, 
the scar was little more than a shadow 
on the cheek, hardly a blemish at all. 

Since the Scandinavians were not 
flurried, the presentations proceeded 
smoothly and quickly. When she was 
presented to the Princess Anne, the 
Princess Frieda looked for a moment 
at her pretty, kind, English face, and 
then, with a natural, childlike impul- 
siveness, kissed her. 

Then it was the turn of Prince Rich- 
ard to be presented, and the Princess 
Anne turned to him eagerly to observe 
what impression this charming creature 
had made on him. She was vexed to 
perceive that he was still stolidity itself. 

Then he appeared to awake from a 
dream—he had, indeed, been buried in 
serious reflections on the latest political 
crisis—and his face was distorted by a 
corpselike grin. He shook hands with 
the Princess Frieda and said: 

“How do you do? Very pleased to 
meet you.” 

Sir Horace Cheatle blushed in hot, 
guilty discomfort. His apt pupil had 
failed him. But the Princess Anne was 
smitten by a pang of genuine horror. 
The grin, the handshake, the words, the 
intonation, and the slope of John Stu- 





























art’s shoulders, all seemed to her so 
hopelessly wrong that she began to 
wonder whether he might not be going 
mad. 

Only the flicker of her eyelids 
marked the Princess Frieda’s apprecia- 
tion of the fact that John Stuart had 
broken down. She murmured that it 
was charming of him to say so. Then 
she looked him over in one swift glance 
of intense curiosity and interest, form- 
ing an abiding impression of him, and 
lowered her eyes. Much of the child- 
like expectancy that helped to make 
them such charming eyes. had faded 
from them. 


CHAPTER X. 


With the proper feminine adaptabil- 
ity, Agatha Stuart had settled comfort- 
ably down at the house in Half Moon 
Street and found her life there uncom- 
monly pleasant. 

She was wholly her own mistress, 
free to come and go as she liked. Her 
meals were served in her own sitting 
room. Her brother was never present 
at one of them. Indeed, she did not 
even see him for days together. 

She did not lunch or dine with the 
Earl of Bastable or other admirers as 
often as she had been used. She pre- 
ferred to take her meals at home, and 
she was surprised at the preference. 
She did not dream of admitting to her- 
self that the fact that James Bletsoe 
frequently waited on her- was the. rea- 
son for it. 

3ut that was the fact of the matter. 
He had awakened her interest and her 
womanly curiosity. His fine face, set 
in its expressionless, imperturbable 
mask, intrigued her; she desired with 
a growing keenness to know what lay 
behind that mask; she was beginning 
to desire to see that set imperturbability 
break into the liveliest and, if possible, 
most anxious interest in her. There 
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was, however, to all seeming, no likeli- 
hood of her ever obtaining her desire. 

It was a further vexation that, 
though he always addressed her as 
“madam,” she could not bring herself 
to call him “Bletsoe.” She had to call 
him “Mr. Bletsoe.” 

One morning she learned at break- 
fast that Henry Cleveland was about 
to enjoy a day’s holiday. She pon- 
dered the fact for about twenty min- 
utes before she decided not to lunch 
at Prince’s with the Earl of Bastable, 
as had been arranged, but to stay at 
home. She came to lunch in a some- 
what pleasant expectancy, to find, as 
she had hoped, that Bletsoe was wait- 
ing on her. 

She took her soup in silence, but 
when he had set the red mullet before 
her, she asked, in a carefully indifferent 
tone: 

“Are you always going to be a butler, 
Mr. Bletsoe ?” 

“No, madam,” replied Bletsoe, in a 
tone of civil indifference to her faint 
interest in him, and he gazed thought- 
fully through her at the wall behind 
her. 

“What are you going to do 
persisted. 

“IT propose to become an art dealer, 
madam,” said Bletsoe, without remov- 
ing his eyes from the- wall behind her. 

She restrained herself from looking 
around to see what he was gazing at 
so earnestly. 

“And keep a shop?” she asked. 

For a moment he looked at her with 
an air of patient indulgence that was 
somewhat irritating. Then he said: 

“No, madam. I shall never keep a 
shop.” 

“But how will you get customers ?” 

“T have already found a good many 
patrons who rely on my taste and buy 
on my recommendation, madam. Some 
day I may rise to having an art gallery, 
as they call it, of my own.” 


39 
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“Then are you really an art dealer 
already ?” 

' “A private art dealer—yes, madam.” 

“Then is that why you don’t wear 
livery? Or is it that Mr. Stuart does 
not care to go to the expense of buying 
liveries ?” 

“I go with the house, madam. And 
in this house no one wears livery.” 

She paused ; then she said in a faintly 
complaining tone: 

“It makes it difficult to bear in mind 
always that you’re a butler.” 

“That’s unfortunate, madam. But I 
fear it cannot be helped. My employer 
would not hear of my wearing livery.” 

“It’s a menial position. It’s not a 
position for a man,” she said with some 
severity. 

“It depends on the man, madam,” he 
returned suavely. 

“Being at every one’s beck and call!” 
she went on somewhat contemptuously. 

“Everybody who isn’t rich has to be 
at somebody’s beck and call, madam. 
That’s what I am paid for. I think 
that I have always maintained my in- 
dependence, really. Indeed, I have 
gone so far as to thrash one of my 
employers who did not respect it.” 

“You did?” she asked quickly, and 
if he had been looking at her and not 
through her, he would have seen that 
her eyes were admiring. Then she 
added: “Still, I’m sure it isn’t the 
proper position for a man.” 

“It is really a very good position for 
a man with the brains to make use of 
it, madam. The only other position 
open to me, when I chose my career, 
was that of assistant master at a pre- 
paratory school. There I should have 
had an immense amount of work T dis- 
like among people I dislike more than 
the work, and food I dislike, and in the 
country I dislike, and about the same 
pay. I preferred to be a butler.” 

She studied him with a doubtful, dis- 
satisfied air. Suddenly he looked at 
her and smiled. 


“You see, madam,” he said, “any of 
my friends who dislike butlers can re- 
gard me as an art dealer.” 

There can be no reason why a rising 
young musical comedian should blush 
when an art dealer smiles at her. But 
that was what Agatha did, and disliked 
herself for doing it. 


CHAPTER XI. 


On the morning after the arrival of 
the Princess Frieda, the prince sat in 
his smoking room reading the “Poems 
and Songs” of Richard Middleton. 

He showed no pleasure when Henry 
Cleveland announced Sir Horace Chea- 
tle. He laid aside the book with a 
frown, and bade the footman show him 
in in a tone of some impatience. But 
when Sir Horace waddled fussily into 
the room, he greeted him with suf- 
ficient amiability. 

“T hear that oaf made a bloomer yes- 
terday?” he began gloomily. He still 
resented John Stuart’s close, unintel- 
ligent, convenient resemblance to him- 
self. 

“I’m afraid he did—in a moment of 
absent-mindedness,” Sir Horace ad- 
mitted in a tone of discomfort. 

“Now what has that fathead got to 
be absent-minded about?” 

“The political situation. He’s very 
much absorbed in it,” Sir Horace ex- 


plained almost complacently. 
“What on earth has it got to do with 
him? He’s not paid four hundred a 


year for being a member of Parlia- 
ment.” 
“He is—er—er—so public-spirited.” 
The prince appeared to be ruminating 
gloomily. Presently Sir Horace said: 


“I’ve come for instructions, high- 
ness.” 

“Oh, let the oaf go ahead,” said the 
prince carelessly, 

“Yes, 
speeches, highness? 


highness. 3ut the love 
You said you'd 




















. 
write some out for him to learn by 
heart.” 

“Oh, you do that.” 

“Me?” Sir Horace asked blankly. 

“Yes. With your experience of 
women, it will be much easier for you 
than for me.” 

“My experience of women?” cried 
Sir Horace. 

“Yes. It must be immense. I’ve 
noticed that you turn every woman you 
come near, including my aunt, round 
your little finger.” 

Sir Horace could hardly believe his 
ears. He blushed deeply. 

“B-b-but I haven’t Only Lady 
Cheatle—and—a g-g-girl at B-B-Bex- 
hill-on-Sea—b-b-before I married,” he 
stammered. 

“Then it must be an intuitional gen- 
ius,” said the prince calmly. “I leave 
the matter in your hands with perfect 
confidence.” 

Sir Horace’s brain whirled; this was, 
indeed, an extraordinary, choice com- 
pliment. The prince’s confidence in 
him was reassuring, stimulating. In 
seventy-five seconds, he felt that he had 
it in him to manage an affair of the 
heart with supreme skill. He protested 
no more. 

The prince gazed gloomily out of the 
window. Presently he said: 

“By the way, that scar on the face 
of Princess Frieda—I’m told that it’s 
hardly noticeable when she wears a 
veil.” 

“It is hardly noticeable,” said Sir 
Horace. 

The prince rose and rang the bell. 
When Henry Cleveland came, he bade 
him bring the photograph of the Prin- 
cess Frieda. Henry Cleveland was in 
charge of the prince’s photographs. It 
had for many years been the custom 
of his stern aunt to give to the prince, 
on his birthday and on Christmas Day, 
a photograph of one of his relations, 
in an ornate silver frame. Whatever 











he may have thought of the faces, he 
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was quite sure that the frames did not 
accord with the scheme of decoration 
of any of his rooms; therefore all the 
photographs were stored in a red lac- 
quer Chinese wedding chest in the din- 
ing room. It was the business of 
Henry Cleveland, whenever the donor 
of them came to the house, to set the 
photographs about the dining room as 
soon as she was safely in the drawing- 
room. In this way, and thanks to the 
prince’s having once observed to her 
that he liked to have his relations round 
him at mealtimes, she had come to be- 
lieve that they always stood where she 
saw them on her visits. 

Henry Cleveland soon returned with 
the photograph of the Princess Frieda. 
The prince took it to the window and 
studied it carefully. 

“It’s rather odd,” he observed to Sir 
Horace. “In this photograph, the scar 
is very distinct indeed. It seems—it 
seems to throw a shadow over the 
face.” 

“Tt must be a mistake of the photog- 
rapher’s, highness,” said Sir Horace 
firmly. 

The prince looked at the photograph 
yet more earnestly. Then he said 
thoughtfully : 

“A very good forehead, and plenty 
of character in the face. What color 
are her eyes?” 

“Green and brown, highness. Some- 
and sometimes 


times they’re 


they’re brown.” 


green, 


“Good,” approved the prince and 
paused, reflecting. “Well, provide that 
oaf with some love speeches, and let 
him go ahead. He may as well go on 
working up the proper preliminary 
aversion.” 

“But, highness, suppose her royal 
highness falls in love with him?” Sir 
Horace suggested anxiously. 

“She won’t. I’ve just looked at her 
photograph,” said the prince with calm 


certainty. “And having seen her face, 
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you ought to know it even better than 
” 

Sir Horace went. The prince be- 
took himself again to “Poems and 
Songs.” Presently, at the end of a 
poem, he sighed, looked out of the 
window with a melancholy air, and 
sighed again. Then he rose, took the 
portrait of the Princess Frieda from 
the table to the window, and gazed at 
it earnestly. 

“A nice child,” he murmured in mel- 
ancholy accents. 

At noon that day, John Stuart, at- 
tended by Sir Horace Cheatle, went 
to pay his respects to the Princess 
Frieda. The prince’s stern aunt had 
bidden him go, and she was no less 
surprised than delighted by the docility 
with which he obeyed. 

John Stuart went with an easy mind, 
assured of his intellectual superiority 
tovany woman and relying on the tact 
of Sir Horace to help him deal with 
the social side of the affair. 

They found the princess in her draw- 
ing-room, seated at the window, look- 
ing out into the gardens with a some- 
what disconsolate air. She greeted 
John Stuart with the royal polite smile, 
which she had acquired with very little 
practice, since she was of a smiling 
spirit; and he replied to it with a 
corpselike grin that, even on that hot 
morning, chilled her blood, 

John Stuart, as was proper, opened 
the conversation. He said: 

“I believe this is your first visit to 
England ?” 

“It is,” said the princess. 

John Stuart considered for about fif- 
teen seconds; he did not wish to speak 
idly. Then he continued: 

“In many ways you have doubtless 


lost by not seeing our great country: 


earlier. But, on the other hand, you 
will gain by bringing a maturer judg- 
ment to your first view of it.” 

He paused, pleased with these 
weighty words. During the last three 


wgeks, by frequent practice on the 
stern aunt of the prince, he had ac- 
quired considerable oratorical powers. 

“Ah, yes,” the princess agreed 
vaguely. 

“I’m inclined to envy you the great 
pleasures that lie before you,” he went 
on, warming to the theme. “To see 
for the first time our national museums, 
the scenes of our great historic events, 
the Tower of London, Westminster 
Abbey, St. Paul’s Cathedral, Charing 
Cross, the Bank of England! Yes, 
really I could almost wish that I were 
seeing them for the first time myself.” 

“IT wish you were,” said the princess 
amiably, and again she smiled the royal 
smile. It seemed appropriate. 

John Stuart felt even more pleased 
with himself, and his manner grew still 
more oratorical. 

“But you must see the North. That 
is the true heart of England, the great 
industrial heart of England, that has 
made her what she is. Thousands on 
thousands of factories—counties, whole 
counties full of factories—pouring out 
cotton goods, iron goods, all kinds of 
machinery, to the farthest parts of the 
globe!” 

“Ah, yes, I must see the North,” 
murmured the princess. 

John Stuart paused, considering; he 
wished to be quite fair. Then he 
added : 

“But we must not blind ourselves to 
the fact that, though the North is the 
industrial heart of England, and mod- 
ern English politics come from Man- 
chester, London is its political heart— 
the Houses of Parliament.” 

“Ah, yes,” the princess repeated. 

“You must see them at their best. I 
know of nothing more exhilarating, 
more thrilling, than a full-dress debate. 
It is my favorite form of recreation. 
I could do with one every afternoon— 
every night!” 

“Is it better than a good play?” asked 
the princess in a somewhat awed tone. 























“A play?” cried John Stuart scorn- 
fully. “How can the purely fictitious 
interest of a trivial drama compare 
with the interest of seeing the destinies 
of nations tremble in the balance? 
Why, at the moment, there is the great- 
est political crisis since James II.!” 

He was there. As the constant 
needle ever turns to the pole, so his 
constant mind ever turned to the leader 
of the morning’s Daily Wire. He took 
a fresh breath and began to pour it 
out. 

The Princess Frieda listened with an 
air of dutiful attention, her eyes fixed 
patiently on his face. At these great 
moments, that face was not at its best. 
As the great thoughts of the leader 
writer streamed from his lips, John 
Stuart wore the somewhat pained, 
strained air of a stupid schoolboy re- 
citing for the first time the first twenty 
lines of the masterpiece of the poet 
Gray. Later, when he had come to 
the end of the wit and wisdom of the 
leader writer and was pouring forth 
his own sage reflections on them, he 
wore an expression of proud self-sat- 
isfaction, somewhat repulsive. 

The Princess Frieda had full time to 
absorb both these expressions—since 
the impressive information he was con- 
veying came ponderously in at her right 
ear and rushed hurriedly out through 
her left—and to form from them a 
distressing impression of her suitor’s 
Before the eloquent hour was 
up, she was trying her best to persuade 
herself out of the conviction that he 
must be the most tedious bore in all 
the royal circles of Europe and the 
Near East. 

The hour might easily have become 
two, for John Stuart’s memory was an 
inexhaustible mine of that wit and wis- 
dom, had not Sir Horace intervened. 
At the end of three-quarters of an 
hour, he found himself unable any 
longer to assimilate the mass of solid 
information that was being poured into 


charm. 
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him. .He was ashamed of himself— 
he was growing dazed. Ten minutes 
later, by a violent effort, he roused him- 
self from an apparently trancelike con- 
dition, and coughed sharply. 

John Stuart finished a weighty, but 
somewhat involved sentence, and looked 
at him impatiently. 

“Your highness’ appointment,” Sir 
Horace reminded him. 

John Stuart rose, frowning, tore 
himself from his political preoccupa- 
tion, and took his leave. 

When the door closed behind her 
well-informed suitor, the Princess 
Frieda sprang to her feet, clasped her 
hands, and cried: 

“Sap-er-li-popette! Does he always 
talk like that? It was like being in the 
schoolroom again—with Fraulein Schu- 
macher.” 

Her lady in waiting, the Countess 
Fersen, gazed at her thoughtfully. 
Then she said: 

“But it is incredible.” 

“It is,” the princess agreed with con- 
viction. 

“I don’t understand it at all,” said 
the countess, frowning. “I was told— 
we were all told—there’s no point in 
keeping it from you now—that the 
prince was an incorrigible fléneur.” 

“But how absurd!” cried the prin- 
cess. “He is solid—quite solid—all 
through.” 

“Well, it’s much better than being 
married to an incorrigible flaéneur,” 
protested the countess. 

“Much,” the princess assented with- 
out enthusiasm. 

The Countess Fersen’s face of a sud- 
den grew sympathetic. 

“T’m afraid you're 
dear.” 

“He is not—not exciting,” the prin- 
cess murmured. 

“But you don’t want an exciting hus- 
band. They are so dangerous.” 

The princess looked at her somewhat 
curiously. 








disappointed, 
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“But he might be a little exciting 
before we’re married,” she said. 

“Well, after all, solid affection is 
the important thing. It lasts,” the 
countess declared firmly. 

“At any rate the solidity should,” 
said the princess, and she turned to the 
window with a somewhat disconsolate 
air. 

Her eyes were dull and her lips 
drooped a little at the corners. 

Mindful of the prince’s injunction, 
Sir Horace came to the house in Half 
Moon Street at half past seven, to make 
his report on the first interview be- 
tween John Stuart and the Princess 
Frieda, and found the prince dressing 
for dinner. Beaming with satisfac- 
tion, he told the prince of the excellent 
impression John Stuart must have 
made on the princess by his masterly 
exposition of the political crisis. 

“Poor young thing!” exclaimed the 
prince in a tone of compassion. Then 
he added cheerfully: “He’s piling up 
that aversion, all right.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


For two days Agatha Stuart had not 
seen James Bletsoe, though more than 
once she had heard the sound of his 
footsteps as he moved about the house. 
Already she could distinguish them 
from those of any one else. 

After dinner on the second day, her 
restlessness was at such a height that 
she could not bring herself to go to the 
drawing-room and practice her songs as 
she had done the night before. She 
put a cloak over her pretty evening 
frock and walked up Piccadilly toward 
the region of the theaters, in the hope 
of diverting her mind in the stalls of 
one of them. No business manager 


who enjoyed her acquaintance ever re- 
fused her seats. 

She walked along listlessly ; the pros- 
pect of an evening in the stalls was 
not violently alluring. 


Then, as she 


came past the entrance of the Picca- 
dilly Hotel, James Bletsoe, in evening 
dress and a silk hat, came out of it. 

The sight of him sent a faint thrill 
through her, and on the instant she was 
ready to give him the cool, gracious 
smile proper from the sister of his em- 
ployer. He looked quietly through her 
at the-large commissionaire on the curb 
who was opening the door of a taxi- 
cab. 

Her heart sank. She took two steps 
past him—and changed her mind. She 
had to. She turned, smiling—not at 
all the cool, gracious smile of the sis- 
ter of his employer—and said: 

“You don’t seem to recognize me, 
Mr, Bletsoe.” 

He raised his hat and said in a tone 
of polite, pleased astonishment: 

“Why, it’s Miss Stuart! How do 
you do?” 

He shook hands with her, holding 
her hand a little longer than if he were 
greeting an ordinary acquaintance, and 
added : 

“You’ve no business to be walking 
in Piccadilly alone at this hour, you 
know.” 

She was displeased and pleased. 
There .was no faintest note of grati- 
tude for her condescension in noticing 
him; he was even speaking in a tone 
of authority. 

For a moment she hesitated; then 





she said: 

“I’m going to a theater. Would you 
care to come? I can get seats, you 
know.” 

She had cast down the social bar- 
rier between them-with a vengeance. 
Womanlike, for a breath she was sorry 
she had done so. Then she felt at ease 
again and uncommonly glad. 

“T should be charmed,” he said, smil- 
ing down at her, “but it wouldn’t do. 
I’m off duty, of course—myself again, 
and all that—but it would never do for 
you to be seen at the theater with your 
brother’s butler. You’d lose caste 
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shockingly. 
were there.” 
This opposition hardened her in her 
purpose. Here was an opportunity of 
getting to know James Bletsoe, and she 
was not going to let it slip. 
“I’m sure I don’t care what Lord 


Bastable thinks,” she said quickly. 
“Will you come?” 
“Thank you, I won'’t,”. he said 


amiably, but firmly. “But I tell you 
what. Let me take you to a music 
hall—one of the smaller ones.” 

“T don’t want to go to a music hall. 
I want to go to a theater.” 

She did not abandon the struggle; 
she allowed him to escort her to the 
entrance to the Shaftesbury Theater, 
and there made a last effort to induce 
him to yield. It was in vain. Again 
he refused and, raising his hat with an 
air of regret, was on the point of leav- 
ing her when she said: 

“You’re the most disobliging man I 
ever came across, and the most obsti- 
nate! I suppose I shall have to go to 
your wretched music hall, after all.” 

“But this is angelic of you!” he 
cried, and looked so delighted that her 
natural resentment at not having her 
own way was almost appeased. 

He took her to the Middlesex, and 
even there sat far back in the box, so 
that his face might not be clearly seen. 

Presently she was distressed by his 
laughing with genuine enjoyment at a 
turn that she found vulgar. She ex- 
pressed her wonder that he should 
laugh at it. 

He smiled at her and explained: 

“But that’s the advantage of being 
a man of taste and that kind of thing, 
don’t you know? I haven’t got to be 
careful what I laugh at.” 

She pondered this point of view for 
a jittle while; then she said: 

“That’s all very well, but I can’t 
understand how you, who love beauti- 
ful pictures and ivories and jade, can 
like a vulgar thing like that.” 
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“It was vulgar, but it was art,” he 
said quickly. “All art is the expres- 
sion of emotion, and that was an 
uncommonly good expression of the 
good, gross, Gallic gayety. Every mor- 
tal thing in it produced the exact emo- 
tional effect it was meant to produce. 
What artist can do more? But I sup- 
pose you couldn’t call it great art be- 
cause it doesn’t express a great emo- 
tion. That’s about it.” 

His explanation was above her head, 
but she thought none the worse of him 
for that. She thought that he was the 
cleverest man she had known, and 
found it flattering that he illustrated 
seriously his point of view from other 
turns, taking it for granted that she 
understood. It was no less flattering 
that he made no secret of his firm 
opinion that she was the most beauti- 
ful creature in London. 

At the door of the house in. Half 
Moon Street, he shook hands with her 
and bade her good night. 

“Aren’t you coming in?” she asked 
in some surprise. 

“Yes,” he said, smiling at her. “But 
in the house, I’m on duty, and every- 
thing is changed. Here I’m Mr. Blet- 
soe and you’re Miss Stuart. Inside, 
I’m ‘Bletsoe’ and you’re ‘madam.’ ” 

“Oh, but why?” she asked quickly. 

“It’s a matter of principle.” 

She felt that this was a point on 
which he must be made to yield. He 
did not yield. She could not overcome 
his invincible respectfulness. 

Since he would not let her have her 
way, it was clear that he must be pun- 
ished. On the next two days, she both 
lunched and dined with the Earl of 
Bastable, and was careful that that 
enamored young nobleman should call 
for her. 

It was annoying that, while she suf- 
fered by depriving herself of James 
Bletsoe’s interesting presence at her 
meals, James Bletsoe did not seem to 
suffer at all under the punishment she 
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had devised. At lunch on the third day, 
he waited on her with untroubled mien. 

The next morning she received a let- 
ter from him written at the Royal 
Aéroplane Club, inviting her to dine 
that evening and go to a music hall, 
and asking her to telephone “yes” or 
“no” to him at the club. 

Her first thought was to accept. 
Then, annoyed by the leap of her heart, 
her second thought was to punish him 
by refusing. This pleased her greatly 
till it was borne in upon her that, while 
she was quite sure the refusal would 
punish her, she had no assurarce that 
it would punish him. It was, there- 
fore, only sensible to accept. 

On her way to her dancing lesson, 
she telephoned to his club that she 
would be charmed to come. 

That night she sat for a long while 
on her bed, pondering deeply. There 


was no blinking the fact that James 
Bletsoe had made a deep impression 
on her; indeed, she did not wish to 


No man had ever made such 
an impression on her. She had to as- 
sure herself with considerable vehe- 
mence that she was not in love with 
him, and, even so, she was not quite 
convinced that she was not. 

Next morning she made the great 
discovery. In the ordinary course of 
things, she would never have dreamed 
of borrowing money from her brother. 
But it was very clear to her that if she 
was to continue to dine with James 
Bletsoe, she must have a new evening 
frock. 

She lost no time. At eleven o’clock, 
she went up to the smoking room and 
entered briskly. 

The prince looked up from the thick 
book he was reading with an air of 
surprise that astonished her; it was al- 
most a startled air. He rose to his 
feet, began to smile, and checked him- 
self. 

“Good morning. 
to lend me ten pounds. 


blink it. 


I came to ask you 
I'll pay you 


back as soon as I get work. I do 
want a new evening frock so badly,” 
she began. 

The prince’s hand went to his breast 
pocket and drew out his note case. He 
opened it and paused, gazing at her. 
Then he said: 

“You can’t get much of an evening 
frock for a tenner, can you? Hadn't 
we better make it twenty?” 

The quickness with which his hand 
had gone to his pocket was strangely 
unfamiliar; his words were astound- 
ing. 

“How extravagant you’ve grown!” 
she cried. “I can get a very good frock 
for a tenner. I know where to go.” 

“T have always understood they cost 
more,” said the prince, looking at her 
with approving eyes. “And, of course, 
you must have a pretty one.” 

His sentiments, so foreign to his 
strenuous nature as she had known it, 
astonished her yet more. At a loss for 
words, she stared at him blankly. 

“We must make it twenty,” he in- 
sisted, 

He took two notes from his case and 
offered them to her with a charming 
smile. The smile explained everything. 
He was not her brother John. 

She flushed and cried: 

“B-b-but you’re not my 
You’re not John Stuart at all!” 

“But I’ve been known as John Stuart 


brother! 


for years.’ 

“But you’re not my brother.” 

“Indeed I am. You adopted me,” 
said the prince. 

“Me?” she cried. 

“Yes. At our very first meeting, you 
hailed me as your brother John—not 
with enthusiasm, perhaps, but certainly 
with a sisterly air,” he said firmly. 

“But you ought to have told me that 
you weren’t at once. Why did you 
play such a trick on me? It wasn’t 
fair. Here I’ve been staying in a stran- 
ger’s house—an unmarried man’s— 














with no other lady in it! Whatever 
will people say ?” 

The flush had deepened in her 
cheeks, her eyes were bright with 
anger. , 

“That’s quite all right,” said the 
prince, in a reassuring tone. “The only 
people who know that I’m not your 
brother are absolutely trustworthy.” 

“Of course! Mr, Bletsoe knew! It’s 
disgraceful! And Lord Bastable knew! 
They ought to have told me. 
that three people know isn’t a secret 
at all!” she cried. 

“That depends on the three people,” 
said the prince quietly. “At any rate, 
in this case there will be a conspiracy 
of silence. Besides, your brother has 
actually been living here. No outsider 
can say that he has not been living here 
all the time. For all practical pur- 
poses, I am your brother.” 

“But what was the point of it all? 
Why did you let me go on making the 
mistake and come to stay here?” she 
asked, with some abatement of her vio- 
lent indignation. 

“Well, I happened to know from 
your brother and Lord Bastable that 
you are a young lady of considerable 
determination, and when you descended 
on me so suddenly, I was rather awk- 
wardly placed. It wouldn’t have been 
fair to your brother to land him in a 
serious quarrel with his sister, would 
it?” 

“John wouldn’t have minded a bit,” 
she said bitterly. 

“Oh, yes, he would. And, anyhow, 
I couldn’t risk it. Besides, it was in 
the highest degree important—matters 
of state, don’t you know?—that it 
should not be known that there were 
two John Stuarts, exactly alike, in the 
world. I am now your brother’s em- 
ployer, and I am employing him to rep- 
resent me in a very delicate affair, mak- 
ing use of his resemblance to me.” 

‘“‘But—but who are you?” she asked, 
impressed. 
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“I’m Prince Richard.” 

“Oh, I see.” Her tone was rather 
awed. “That does make a difference. 
Affairs of state, too.” She paused; 
then added in a tone of wonder: “But 
it does seem queer that you should be 
employing John in a delicate affair, 
your highness.” 

“Oh, he’s doing excellently—secur- 
ing the very result I want,” he said 
hastily. “And as he’s not here, I’d 
better lend you those tenners for him.” 

“Oh, no, thank you, your highness.” 
Agatha shook her head. Then she 
added mournfully: “Well, I have to 
thank your highness for your hospi- 
tality.” 

“But you’re not going?” he cried in 
protest. 

“T must,” she said firmly. 

“T can’t have it. In view of the 
services your brother is rendering me, 
I am only too pleased to make him 
this little extra return. Besides, I like 
to have you in the house. It charms 
me to hear you singing in the morn- 
ings. And then, of course, there’s 
Lord Bastable. As you may have 
learned from the newspapers, I am 
marrying and settling down, and I have 
decided that it’s time Lord Bastable 
married and settled down too. If you 
remain under my roof another week, 
I shall feel fully entitled to speak to 
him very seriously about the matter 
of his attentions to you.” 

Agatha gasped and looked earnestly 
at his funereally grave face. 

Then she cried: 

“But I don’t mean to marry Lord 
Bastable !” 

“Don’t say that,” protested the prince 
in a pained tone. “However, the main 
point is that you are going to stay on 
heré as long as you would have stayed 
if I*had really been your brother and 
not merely his double.” 

Agatha hesitated. She could see no 
reason, except his natural kindness, 
why the prince should accord this hos- 
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pitality to her. She wished to stay, 
but she would have refused regretfully 
had it not been for James Bletsoe. 
She did not wish to leave the house in 
which he lived. 

“It’s awfully good of your highness. 
I should love to stay on,” she said 
gratefully. 

“Good. I’m delighted to hear it,” 
said the prince. 

She came away from the interview 
with mingled feelings. She felt that 
the prince was a most charming man, 
but she was vexed that she had made a 
fool of herself by not knowing at their 
first interview that he was not John; 
and she was angry with James Bletsoe 
and the Earl of Bastable for allowing 
her to persist in her error. She had a 
grievance, indeed, and she was eager 
to take James Bletsoe to task for hav- 
ing deceived her, 

She had not long to wait for the op- 
portunity, for he waited on her at 
lunch. His fine, serene face increased 
her anger somewhat unreasonably ; and 
when he set her soup before her, it 
burst forth. 

“I think it’s perfectly disgraceful the 
way you’ve let me go on making a fool 
of myself!” she cried, scowling, rather 
than frowning, at him. 

“In what way, madam?” he asked, 
sparring for time. 

He had not expected her to discover 
her error so soon, and had made no 
provision against it. 

“You know perfectly well!” she 
stormed, yet further incensed by his 
pretense. “You deliberately let me go 
on thinking that the prince was my 
brother! It’s perfectly disgraceful!” 

He looked carefully through her and 
said calmly: 

“In this house, I’m on duty, madam. 
I’m bound to carry out the wishes and 
instructions of his highness.” 

“But what about me? You have 
a duty to me, too—to any woman. 





Think of what people will say! I’m 
hopelessly compromised.” 

“I think not, madam,” he said calmly. 
“The friends of his highness who know 
that he is not your brother do not 
know that you are staying here—ex- 
cept, of course, the Earl of Bastable, 
and he does not appear to think that 
you’re compromised. In _ fact, he 
knows you’re not.” 

“And what has Lord Bastable got 
to do with it?’ she asked, yet more 
angrily. a 

Bletsoe paused; the intensity of his 
gaze at a spot on the wall beyond her 
deepened. Then he said suavely: 

“If you will pardon my suggesting 
it, madam, he would make you a nice 
little husband.” 

Agatha, flabbergasted, gasped. For 
a good twenty seconds, words failed 
her. Then the callousness of it, the 
fact that he could calmly see her mar- 
ried to another, filled her with a sense 
of panic. 

“How dare you say such a thing?” 

“It was only a suggestion, madam— 
just thrown out.” Klis eyes, suddenly 
piercing, looked into hers. “It was not 
meant to be -impertinent.” 

‘But it was an impertinence!” she 
cried stormily. “You had no business 
to say anything of the kind! You know 
I wouldn’t marry Lord Bastable!” 

She had quite lost the air and tone 
of a lady addressing a butler. 

“Do I, madam?” 

“Yes, you do! And I'll never for- 
give you for suggesting it—never!” 

Her eyes were so bright that there 
must have been tears in them. His eyes 
flickered over her face again, and they 
did not miss that brightness. 

“It’s rather hard on me that you 
should be so bitter against me for a 
natural, helpful suggestion, madam,” he 
protested. 

“Take away this soup. 
it,” she said. 

With an expression of concern, he 
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removed her soup plate and brought 
her some filleted sole, 

“Perhaps you will be able to eat 
this, madam.” 

“I’m not going to. 
lunch.” 

The corners of her lips drooped; her 
eyes were still bright with unshed tears. 

“This is very distressing,” said Blet- 
soe unhappily. Then he added sud- 
denly: ‘Hang being on duty!” He 
dropped to one knee, put an arm 
round her, and whispered: “I am so 
sorry! I never dreamed you'd take it 
so much to heart!” 

She tried to draw away from him, 
but his arm did not give to the pres- 
sure. His face was transfigured, and 
his eyes, very bright, were looking into 
hers. She was smitten by quite an- 
other panic. 

“How dare you, Mr. Bletsoe!” she 
cried, and tried to rise. His arm held 
her firmly in the chair, and she cried 
again: “Let me go!” 

“T can’t. You’re the most fascinat- 
ing creature in the world!” said James 
Bletsoe with profound conviction. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Bending forward, a hand on either 
knee, John Stuart sat on a straight- 
backed chair and talked earnestly and 
continuously of the greatest crisis in 
the history of England. 

The eyes of the Princess Frieda were 
dreamy, but her face wore the thought- 
ful air proper to one receiving instruc- 
tion about a great historical event. But 
in truth the pregnant words of her ,fu- 
ture husband no longer entered her left 
ear and rushed hurriedly out through 
her right. Her ears were now wholly 
barred to them. She began a yawn in 
the most unaffected fashion, and awoke 
in time to smother, by a somewhat vio- 
lent effort; the rest of it. 

The Princess Anne ‘entered briskly 
in a white tennis frock and _ shoes, 


racket in hand, crossed the room 
quickly, kissed the princess, and said: 

“T thought you’d be dressed for ten- 
nis already. Do hurry up, dear.” She 
turned and added: “Good morning, 
Richard. Good morning, countess. 
Good morning, Sir Horace.” 

Both of the latter had risen; and 
with some surprise she surveyed John 
Stuart, who, still absorbed in his burn- 
ing theme, his mind on a peak far above 
the region of manners, still sat on’ his 
chair, gazing at her with resentful 
eyes. 

“T’ll be as quick as I can—if Prince 
Richard will excuse me,” said the Prin- 
cess Frieda in a joyful tone. She rose 
and hurried out of the room. 

A scowl from Sir Horace brought 
John Stuart’s mind bumping down 
from its height. He rose with clumsy 
haste and blew his nose with the loud, 
proud blast of one protesting reproach- 
fully against the ruffling of his finer 
sensibilities. 

The Princess Anne gasped, swung 
around, and gazed at him with amazed, 
understanding eyes. 

“Good gracious!” she 
faintly. 

Sir Horace swore horribly under his 
breath. John Stuart gazed gloomily at 
nothing in particular. 

The Princess Anne told the countess 
quickly that they were going to a revue 
that night, and explained somewhat in- 
coherently the nature of an~ English 
revue. As she did so, she kept turn- 
ing to look at John Stuart with un- 
diminished amazement. 

The Princess Frieda entered in her 
tennis frock, racket in hand, her eyes 
shining brightly. The Princess Anne 
took her arm, and led her quickly out 
of the room. 

A quarter of an hour later, the em- 
purpled Sir Horace almost burst into 
the smoking room of the prince. 

“He blew his nose! . He blew his 
nose, highness!” he howled. 


murmured 
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“Who blew what nose, my Horace?” 
asked the prince with amiable calm. 

“That oaf! That damned idiot! 
That John Stuart, highness!” 

“And why shouldn’t he?” asked the 
prince, still calmly. 

“You should have heard him do it, 
highness!” howled Sir Horace. 

“Heaven forbid!” the prince ejacu- 
lated piously. 

“It was like a trumpet!” howled Sir 
Horace. 

“What kind of a trumpet?” the 
prince inquired with a livelier interest. 

“A trombone—a bassoon—a large 
trumpet, highness,’ Sir Horace raved 
on. “The Princess Anne was there! 
She heard it! She knew at once he 
wasn’t you, highness!” 

“And that’s that!” said the prince 
with conviction. 

“But what is to be done, highness ?” 
asked Sir Horace, mopping his purple 
brow. 

“The Princess Anne will do every- 
thing that is to be done. You can trust 
her for that. I shall do nothing at all,” 
said the prince with unruffled serenity. 
“But I trust I shall take the wigging 
I shall get with manly fortitude.” 

Sir Horace looked at him with de- 
spairing eyes. 

“T have let your highness down,” he 
moaned. “I must resign. It is the 
only course open to me.” 

“You will do nothing of the kind.” 
The prince spoke in a tong of extreme 
“You didn’t let me down at 
all. You couldn’t foresee all the ac- 
complishments of the oaf. How could 
you guess that he blew his nose like 
an elephant?” He paused, and then 
added: “At the same time, you’d bet- 
ter see that he doesn’t do it again. 
Arrange for him to take lessons in the 
art of nose blowing from one of the 
nurses of Prince Albert’s children.” 

The next morning, the Princess Anfie 
awoke sufficiently suspicious to resolve 
that the only way to recover her peace 


severity. 


of mind was to demonstrate the ab- 
surdity of her suspicion. 

Considering the matter, it grew clear 
to her that if the prince had a substi- 
tute at the palace, he himself must be 
somewhere else. The. likeliest place 
was the house in Half Moon Street. 
It seemed to her that she might easily 
make sure that he was not there, at any 
rate; and it would be a satisfaction to 
her to do so. 

As soon as she had had her break- 
fast, therefore, she ordered her motor 
car, put on a morning hat, and went to 
the prince’s rooms in the palace. 

She found John Stuart at breakfast, 
eating a chop with a very gloomy air. 
The Daily Wire, open at the leader 
page, was propped up in front of him 
so that he might read as he ate. He 
gazed at her with gloomily impatient 
eyes, for he resented her withdrawing 
his attention from the burning words 
of the leader writer. 

She did not stay long with him. She 
went briskly down to her car, and bade 
her chauffeur drive her to the house 
in Half Moon Street. 

She stepped out of the car listlessly 
and pressed the button of the electric 
bell. Henry Cleveland opened the door 
and blushed. 

“Ts his highness up?” asked the Prin- 
cess Anne, and turned to step back into 
the car. 

“Yes, your highness. He’s at break- 
fast,” was the amazing reply of Henry 
Cleveland; and he blushed again. 

The listlessness fell from the Prin- 
cess Anne. She swung around and 
crogsed the threshold in one step. 
Henry Cleveland shut the front door, 
opened the dining-room door, and an- 
nounced her. She entered quickly, and 
found the prince eating a grilled sole. 

He rose and greeted her with a 
charming smile. 

She sat down,and gazed at him with 
a dazed air, asking herself however 
she had been deceived for a moment 
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by John Stuart’s resemblance to him. 
A single one of John Stuart’s corpse- 
like grins should have opened her eyes 
for good and all. She saw now that 
no sense of humor, however sinister, 
could change the charming smile of the 
prince into one of those grins. 

Then she began to grow angry. 

“Do you always eat meat before fish 
at breakfast?” she added in an uncom- 
monly combative tone. . 

“No; I never remember doing -so,’ 
said the prince, looking at her with 
suddenly attentive eyes. 

“Oh, I thought perhaps you did. At 
least, less than ten minutes ago, I saw 
you eating a chop at the palace, and 
now I find you eating a sole in Half 
Moon Street.” 

The prince laughed gently, and said 
in a tone of satisfaction: 

“T always said that you’d be the first 
to find me out.” 

The Princess Anne gazed at him in- 
dignantly. She did not seem mollified 
by his tribute to her perspicacity. 

“It’s all very well to joke about 
it, and in ordinary circumstances I 
shouldn’t have said anything, though 
you have landed us with the biggest 
bore in England. But as it is, you’ve 
treated Princess Frieda disgracefully,” 
she said sternly. 

The prince was on the point of pro- 
testing that he had a constitutional 
aversion to princesses, because they al- 
ways smelled of bread and butter; but 
his cousin’s face gave him pause. He 
suppressed his plaint, and announced 
with a melancholy air: 

“T did it of set purpose. It seems 
certain that I shall marry her, and I 
thought it well to begin the affair prop- 
erly—with a little aversion. All true 
love begins with a little aversion; the 
experts are unanimous about it.” 

The princess gazed at him earnestly 
with more than a shade of suspicion 
in her eyes. 
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“IT don’t know whether you're rot- 
ting or not ’ she began. 

“Would I rot about the deepest feel- 
ings of a strong man’s heart?” the 
prince asked sadly. 

“Ves,” said the Princess Anne, with- 
out any hesitation. “But you’ve cer- 
tainly succeeded in producing that 
aversion. At least, it isn’t aversion; 
it’s indifference. Frieda doesn’t take 
any interest in you at all. She’s made 
up her mind that she’s been let in for 
marrying the stupidest oaf in Europe, 
and she never means to take any in- 
terest in you. She’s cheerful enough 
when she’s away from that—that idiot ; 
but I expect when she thinks of what 
she’s in for, she’s thoroughly miserable. 
And it’s a horrid shame, for she’s really 
a darling.” 

The prince looked at her doubtfully. 

“Are you sure? Princess Hildegarde 
and that Cassell-Nassau girl would 


simply have jumped at that solid dog. 
They’d have hung on his thick lips. 


They couldn’t stick me at all because 
I didn’t talk like an animated log about 
some silly political business. This one 
doesn’t sound like a princess at all.” 

“Well, she isn’t like a _  Lippe- 
Schweidnitz or a  Cassell-Nassau. 
After all, she has chiefly French and 
Russian blood in her.” 

“That’s true,” the prince admitted. 
“You make her sound rather interest- 
ing.” 

“She is. You’d like her immensely.” 
The Princess Anne spoke with convic- 
tion. “And she has eyes of such a 
queer green.” 

“You make me feel that the process 
of creating the necessary aversion has 
gone far enough,” said the_ prince, 
smiling. ‘“You’ve so far shared my 
feelings about the others so fully that 
I have implicit trust in your judgment.” 

The Princess Anne frowned. 

“Tt’s all very well to talk of the 
aversion having gone far enough,” she 
said in a tone of considerable uneasi- 
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ness, “but the question is—has it gone 
too far? I’m quite sure that John 
Stuart has not only bored her stiff, but 
he has wounded all her sensibilities. I 
don’t believe he has shown that he 
admired her by as much as a single 
look.” 

“Well, I always took it that it would 
be rather uphill work overcoming that 
aversion,” said the prince calmly. “It 
was just a painful necessity.” 

“But there’s one thing—you must 
never let her dream that you landed 
her with John Stuart. It wouldn’t only 
hurt her, but she’s proud—really proud, 
not arrogant like a Lippe-Schweidnitz. 
I don’t believe she’d ever forgive you. 
I don’t, really. Of course I told her 
again and again that all that boring talk 
was your sinister humor.” 

“That was useful,” said the prince. 
“Then if she does tax me with the 
deception, I must swear till I’m blue in 
the face that John Stuart was I being 
humorous in a sinister fashion.” 


“It’s the only thing to do,” agreed 
the Princess Anne. “It’s a blessing that 
you can make any one believe most of 
the things you say.” 

The prince went to the telephone and 
rang up Sir Horace Cheatle. 


“Look here! You must get Stuart 
away from the palace at once,” he said, 
when he heard Sir Horace’s anxious 
voice at the other end of the wire. 

“Where shall I take him, then?” 
asked Sir Horace in a flustered tone. 

“I don’t know. Take him to some 
safe place. But for goodness’ sake, get 
him away at once, or the fat will be in 
the fire and socially you'll be a ruined 
man! Then come round here in time to 
go with me to my morning visit to the 
Princess Frieda. You’ve no time to 
lose.” 

“Very well, highness—I’ll do it at 
once,” said Sir Horace quickly, in a 
tone of tremulous determination. 

“Right!” 


The prince rang off and sat down 
again at the table. 

Sir Horace motored to the palace in 
a panic that softened the rich red of his 
round face to a quiet rose pink, and 
made haste to the prince’s suite of 
rooms. He was very short and urgent 
with John Stuart, who was now making 
a summary of the leader in the Daily 
Wire and was loath indeed to be torn 
from that entrancing occupation. 

He was disposed to take his time 
about his departure; but  Bletsoe, 
sternly cold, came to the help of Sir 
Horace, and between them they hustled 
him, with a kit bag full of clothes and 
the Daily Wire, down to the car in less 
than seven minutes. 

Sir Horace ordered his chauffeur to 
drive to his brother’s house at Rich- 
mond, and told John Stuart that he 
was to stay there till the prince needed 
his services again. He added that he 
thought and hoped that the prince 
would not need them for some time. 

John Stuart, already gloomy enough, 
became yet gloomier. 

“It’s most unfortunate that I should 
be taken away just at the very height 
of the crisis,” he ‘said heavily. “I have 
strong reasons for believing that my 
views on it were filtering through to 
the highest quarters and strengthening 
the opposition to this iniquitous busi- 
ness.” 

“T believe myself that, you’ve done a 
great deal,” said Sir Horace in a more 
sympathetic tone. “In fact, I shouldn’t 
wonder if you’d done about as much as 
you could do.” 

At Hammersmith Broadway, Sir 
Horace stopped the car, bade John Stu- 
art never to leave his brother’s house 
for longer than an hour at a time, in 
case the prince should suddenly need 
him, and stepped out onto the pave- 
ment. Then he bethought him to as- 
sure John Stuart that he would find his 
brother quite as sympathetic a listener 
as Sir Horace himself to sagacious 
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views on the greatest crisis in the his- 
tory of England. John Stuart’s face 
brightened a little at the information, 
and he said that he was very glad to 
hear it. Sir-Horace bade his chauf- 
feur drive home, and himself hailed a 
taxicab and drove to the house in Half 
Moon Street. 

The prince set qut for the palace, 
wearing a melancholy air, but he was 
conscious of an excited expectancy that 
he had not felt for several months at 
the prospect of meeting a lady. The 
Princess Anne had awakened in him 
an uncommon interest in the Princess 
Frieda. 

He bade Sir Horace make the talk at 
first, till he himself should have found 
his feet. 

As the door of the Princess Frieda’s 
drawing-room was opened by the foot- 
man, they heard her say in tones of 
firm conviction: 

“Well, I think Wellington Croft is 
perfectly charming.” 

Wellington Croft was the leading 
young man in the revue she hag at- 
tended the night before. 

Then the footman announced them, 
and as he greeted her and the Countess 
Fersen, the prince saw the light of ani- 
mation die out of the Princess Frieda’s 
face, and the hand she gave him might 
have been made of wood. 

On the instant he was on his mettle. 
It was plain, indeed, that, through the 
services of John Stuart, he had secured 
her aversion, and it gave him no pleas- 
ure whatever. While Sir Horace rat- 
tled on in a tactful and agreeable fash- 
ion about the weather and the revue, the 
prince surveyed her with melancholy 
eyes. Undoubtedly her photograph 
had done her no justice at all; indeed, 
he was inclined to believe it the worst 
photograph in the world. He felt in- 
jured, deeply injured. That photo- 
graph had deceived him wholly; it was 
a fraud of the worst kind. 

He not only felt deeply injured; he 


felt annoyed—deeply annoyed. The 
princess did not so much as glance at 
him. Truly, that stupid oaf, John Stu- 
art, had filled her with aversion. 

He coughed gently. 

She turned to him and seemed to 
shrink into herself with a faint look of 
apprehension ; the interminable, boring 
flood of instructive discourse was 
about to flow. 

He said nothing, and she saw that he 
was gazing at her with melancholy eyes. 
She looked at him closely—with the 
faintest light of interest; it was the 
first engaging expression’she had ever 
seen on his face. 

The Countess Fersen was also look- 
ing at him with interest. It was the 
first engaging expression she had ever 
seen on his face. 

Sir Horace babbled tactfully about 
the dog days and the prevalence of 
hydrophobia in his youth. 

Then the prince began in mournful 
tones: 

“Talking of the dog days, wouldn't 
it be cooler and pleasanter in the gar- 
dens?” 

Before she knew what she was do- 
ing, the Princess Frieda was on her feet 
and smiling at him; it was the first in- 
telligent suggestion she had ever heard 
fall from his lips. 

He smiled at her, the most charming 
smile. Her eyes opened wide in a dis- 
tinct stare; her lips parted a little. The 
smile was so surprising in its utter un- 
likeness to the corpselike grins of John 
Stuart that it was a veritable shock to 
her. 

The Countess Fersen, who had risen, 
was also staring at him with eyes full 
of bewilderment. 

The prince saw what he had done 
and made haste to look melancholy 
again. He told himself that he must 
move slowly. 

The Princess Frieda took the arm of 
the countess hastily. It was almost as 
if she sought protection. 
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They went down into the gardens 
and strolled down the big lawn abreast 
—the Countess Fersen, the princess 
arm in arm with her, the prince, Sir 
Horace. 

Sir Horace began to set forth at 
length the regulations for the quaran- 
tining of dogs imported into the United 
Kingdom. 

He paused, and the prince said bit- 
terly: 

“It’s just my luck!” 

There was another pause. 
princess asked : 

“What’s just your luck?” 

“Wellington Croft,” said the prince, 
still bitterly. 

The princess shot a quick glance at 
him and flushed ever so little. Then she 
looked straight in front of her with 
an expression of almost incredible de- 
mureness. 

“Why should Wellington Croft be 
perfectly charming and I be planted 
with this ancestral mug?” the prince 
inquired, yet more bitterly. 

“What is ‘ancestral 
the Princess Frieda. 

“My face—my corrugated face,” the 
prince explained. 

The princess hastily turned her eyes 
up to it, and he looked down into them. 
His’ eyes assuredly were of a darker 
* blue than they had been. She removed 
her own from them, and looked at his 
His nose was 


Then the 
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mug?” asked 


nose and lips and chin. 
certainly on the rugged side; but she 
liked his lips, so strangely curved. 
They were thinner than they had been 
yesterday. 

“But I don’t suppose the actor is 
wise and clever like you,” she said in a 
soothing tone. 

The prince uttered a_ short, 


sharp 
cry, and struck himself on the chest 


after the manner of an Oriental 
mourner. All three of the others 
jumped ; he had done it with some vio- 
lence. 


“What is wisdom compared with 
good looks?” he wailed. 

The princess was taken aback. It 
was not at all the kind of sentiment she 
had ever expected to hear from him. 

The Countess Fersen, who had been 
shooting sharp, keenly scrutinizing 
glances up at his face across the prin- 
cess, set her lips tight and looked 
straight in front of her, wearing an ex- 
pression of startled enlightenment. She 
let the princess’ arm slip out of her 
own, stopped at a rose tree, and smelled 
the roses. 

“What is this rose, Sir Horace?” she 
asked. 

Sir Horace turned and went to her. 
The prince and princess strolled on. 

“This is a pretty trick you’ve been 
playing us!” said the countess in a low 
voice, but very fiercely. 

Sir Horace’s face set in an expres- 
sion of quiet obstinacy. 

“Trick? What trick, madam?” 

“Who was that hideous, stupid, ab- 
surd young man you brought yester- 
day and the day before and many days 
before?” demanded the countess. 

“T don’t know what you’re talking 
about, madam,” denied Sir Horace, 
gazing at her with obtruding, but ob- 
stinate eyes. 

“You lie well,” said the countess in a 
tone of no approval. Then she added, 
in fiercely indignant tones: “Do you 
know what would happen if I were to 
tell her highness? She would go home 
at once—to-day.” 

“Well, I don’t know what it is you 
could tell her. But in that case, I 
shouldn’t do it,” said Sir Horace. 

“Some disgraceful intrigue!” the 
countess snapped. 

“T’ll be shot if it was!” cried Sir 
Horace in the plain accents of the 
truth. “The prince isn’t that kind of 
man at all!” 

The countess’ face cleared a little. 

“But why did you do it?” she asked. 
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“We didn’t,” said Sir Horace firmly ; 
then he added in a careless tone, ad- 
dressing apparently a small clump of 
rhododendrons on their left: “His 
highness is a man of strange ideas. He 
believes what some poet or other—he’s 
always reading poetry; what he finds 
in it I can’t think—said about aversion 
being necessary to true love.” 

“But what has that got to do with 
it ?”” 

“Well, no one would be likely to feel 
aversion for his highness,” said Sir 
Horace. 

The countess’ eyes opened very wide 
in sheer amazement; then she laughed 
a short, rather -breathless laugh, and 
cried: 

“Mon Dieu! But it is true! 
English are mad—quite mad!” 

“Not mad_at all!” said Sir Horace 
huffily. “Some of us are a bit eccen- 
tric.” 

The countess paused, her brow fur- 


You 


rowed by a perplexed frown. 


’ 


“T don’t know what to do,” she pon- 


dered. 

“When you don’t know what to do, 
it’s generally best to do nothing at all,” 
Sir Horace suggested sententiously. 

The countess shrugged her shoulders 
with a rather helpless air. 

The prince and the princess had 
strolled out of sight of Sir Horace and 
the countess. The prince looked back, 
saw that they were out of sight, turned 
sharply to the left, and quickened his 
pace a little. He led the princess 
through shrubberies and across smaller 
lawns, pointing out this and that charm- 
ing nook to her, and at last brought 
her into a delightful arbor beside a 
pond covered with the broad leaves of 
lilies. 

“But how charming!” she said, as 
she sat down on the cushioned seat. 
Then she added in a somewhat per- 
functory tone: “I suppose the countess 
will find us.” 


“Oh, yes; in time,” the prince agreed 
carelessly. “In fact, I feel sure that 
Sir Horace will bring her here—if he 
knows the way.” 

“At home it would be quite irregular 
that we should be alone together. My 
sister Hilda and Friedrich were never 
once alone together till they were actu- 
ally married,” said the. princess, in the 
tone of one wholly unruffled by the 
irregularity. 

“Then your unfortunate sister es- 
caped a good deal of weariness, for of 
all the bores I ever met, Friedrich is 
the worst,” said the prince with deep 
conviction. 

“He did talk a great deal about Ger- 
man politics and the socialist crisis. 
He said it was the greatest crisis in the 
history of Germany—many times.” 

The prince looked at her quickly. 
She was gazing through the doorway 
of the arbor at the lily pond with limpid 
eyes. 

“You had me there,” he laughed 
gently. “But I'll never talk about poli- 
tics any more—unless you ask me to.” 

“That is not likely. I don’t under- 
stand them,” said the princess. 

The prince took his cigarette case 
from his pocket, opened it, and held it 
out to her. 

She looked at him in extreme sur- 
prise. 

“B-b-but | 
allowed to smoke,” 


thought we were never 
she protested. 

“TI always consider it a_ friendly 
bond,” he said, smiling at her. “Be- 
sides, you do smoke, you know.” 

The hesitated; then 
smiled. 

“Ever so privately—only with my 
brother Karl,” she confessede ‘The 
countess doesn’t know. How did you 
know?” 

“T divined it. I have, for all my an- 
cestral mug, a sympathetic nature.” 

Each took a cigarette from the case, _ 
and he lighted them. She blew a little 


princess she 
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cloud of smoke with an air of great 
enjoyment. 

“But this is so nice!’ she said, smil- 
ing at him. 

He found the dimples, which were 
an integral part of the smile, uncom- 
monly attractive. 

“It’s so much nicer for me.” 

“Why?” asked the princess. 

“You have only the beauties of na- 
ture to enjoy.” 

She smiled again, looked at his face 
with grave consideration, and said: 

“I don’t know why you should be 
discontented with your—ancestral ‘mug. 
He was so much more interesting than 
most kings.” 

“He was certainly a hard walker and 
a hard worker,” said the prince. “But, 
oh, his character!” 

They smoked for a little while in si- 
lence. The prince looked at her all the 
while; and now and again she looked 
at him. Finally she said: 

“You look more like your ancestor 
to-day than you did yesterday.” 

“Was I looking very repulsive yes- 
terday?” he inquired anxiously. 

She laughed gently, but did not an- 
swer. He found her laugh charming. 

“By the way, about that photograph. 
Why did you have that photograph 
printed? It’s the worst photograph 
that was ever taken of any one. You 
know quite well that it is,” he said ear- 
nestly. 

She flushed faintly and touched her 
cheek with a nervous gesture. 

“The scar is there,” she murmured. 

“Oh, if one had a magnifying glass! 
But in the photograph, it’s enormous. 
It—it throws a dark shadow all over 
your face. It distorts it. But actually 
it’s no more than a beauty spot.” 

The flush deepened in her cheeks, 
for he spoke with warm animation and 
conviction. 

“The photographer said that the light 
caught it like that. It was an acci- 
dent.” 


“But why did you have that particu- 
lar photograph printed? Why did you 
send it to my aunt?” 

“The scar is there,” she repeated, 
touching her cheek with the same fierv- 
ous gesture. “I didn’t wish to—to— 
have it hidden—to—to—what is your 
phrase ?—to sail under false colors.” 

He understood how sensitive she 
was about the disfigurement, how it 
had weighed on her, filling her with a 
perpetual doubt of her -attractiveness, 
exquisitely painful to a girl. A wave 
of pity swept over him. 

“My dear child, you’re wrong about 
it—absoiutely wrong!” he said ear- 
nestly. “There isn’t any scar at all, 
really. It’s no more than an extra dim- 
ple—it isn’t really.” 

She looked at him with grateful eyes, 
but she shook her head. 

“But I give you my word of honor!” 
he cried. “Look here, this is perfectly 
absurd! I shall have to convince you, 
I shall really. But—but—of course, I 
can’t to-day. It would be too—too pre- 
cipitate, don’t you know?” 

She flushed again, smiling at his 
heat. Then she said in a low vofce: 

“Perhaps—if anybody could—you 
might be able to.” 

A sudden light shone in his eyes. 

“I’ve a jolly good mind to prove it 
to you here and now!” 

She quivered at his look and tone; 
and then, ringing from the other side 
of the lily pond, came the voice of 
the Princess Anne crying: 

“Richard! Richard!” 

“Here we are!” called the prince; 
and, rising, he added in a lower tone 
of deep conviction: “I will prove it to 
you—so there!” : 

She looked up at him with luminous 
eyes. 

“Were you joking yesterday or to- 
day?” she asked softly. 

“Yesterday—yesterday,” 
prince. 


said the 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Before she and the Princess Frieda 
had finished breakfast next morning, 
the Countess Fersen made up her mind 
for good and all to inform no one 
whatever of the supposititious prince. 
She was too grateful to the real prince 
for the pleasing change that his en- 
trance on the scene had made in hei 
charge. The princess came-to break- 
fast her old light-hearted self. The 
listlessness with which she had been 
wont to face the prospect of hours of 
John Stuart and the greatest crisis in 
the history of England had wholly van- 
ished. 

The prince devoted himself to the 
business of love with uncommon ardor. 
He spent all his days and most of his 
evenings with the Princess Frieda; and 
he spared no effort to make those eve- 
nings delightful. He believed that he 
could compass that end by spending as 
many hours as possible alone with her ; 
and she ‘did nothing to hinder him 
from doing so. 

At three o’clock one afternoon, they 

were to motor together. At a quarter 
to three, a happy thought came to him, 
and he came down the steps of the pal- 
ace to the car wearing an air of un- 
common content. , 
_ The princess, the prince, the Count- 
ess Fersen, and Sir Horace took their 
seats in the tonneau; and in it they 
remained till they got out of London 
on the Birmingham road beyond Kil- 
burn. Then the prince stopped the 
car. 

“l’m going ~to drive,” he said. 
“Would you like to sit in the front seat, 
princess ?” 

“Oh, yes!” cried the princess eagerly. 

He had helped her out of the ton- 
neau and into the front seat before the 
countess could form a polite protest. 

The prince started the car, and said 
to the princess in a tone of quiet sat- 
isfaction : 
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“T don’t think it’s worth while being 
in a car unless you’re in the front seat.” 

“It isn’t,” the princess agreed with 
conviction. 

“We do think alike about things, 
don’t we?” he said, smiling at her. 

The prince drove carefully indeed. 
It had rarely fallen to his lot to drive 
a car containing so precious a burden. 
Besides, he could not have talked to 
the princess so freely had he been driv- 
ing fifty miles an hour, and he wished 
to talk to the princess. But as they 
came out of Watford, he asked her if 
she would like to go fast; and when 
she said that she would, he drove the 
six miles to King’s Langley in seven 
minutes. As he slowed down at the 
beginning of the High Street, she 
laughed with a thrilled delight. 

“T never went as fast as that before,” 
she said in a hushed voice. “It’s a de- 
lightful sensation.” 

“You don’t find enough straight, 
clear road as near London as this to 
get much of it,” he said regretfully. 

In the middle of the High Street, he 
turned off to the left, up the hill, on 
to the plateau. He drove slowly along 
the winding lanes, allowing her to en- 
joy fully the quiet beauty of the mead- 
ows and woods. He made a circuit 
round Chipperfield Common, and then 
took the road to Boxmoor. Half a 
mile beyond Flaunden, he stopped the 
car at the foot of a little hill crowned 
with a pine wood. As he had observed 
on an earlier drive, a steep, very rough 
wooded footpath led up to the top of 
the hill. 

“There must be a beautiful view 
from the top of that hill,” he said. 
“What do you say to exploring it?” 

“T should like it,” she said eagerly. 

He turned and told the countess what 
they purposed doing. She looked at 
the eager face of the princess; then, 
with a rueful sigh, she rose and stepped 
out of the car, prepared for martyr- 
dom. 











She did not realize, as the prince had 
realized, how quickly he and _ the 
princess would be out of sight of her 
slowly climbing self and Sir Horace. 
But she perceived at once the futility 
of trying to overtake them. 

They went slowly. Steep as the hill 
was, the prince went up the greater 
part of it sideways, giving far more 
attention to the face of the princess 
than to the difficulties of the way. The 
air seemed to quiver with the dull hum 
of a million insects. Two or three 
birds were singing. They seemed to 
be alone, far from the world, for the 
countess and Sir Horace climbed and 
perspired in silence. 

The last twenty feet of the path were 
steeper than ever, and set with sharp, 
jagged flints. The prince and the prin- 
cess paused before it, surveying it. 

He looked down at her little feet, 
and said in the most matter-of-fact 
tone: 

“These flints will cut your thin shoes 
to pieces and your feet, too. I’d better 
carry you.” 

Thereupon, he picked her up. 

“Oh!” gasped the princess. 
lay quiet in his arms. 

He carried her up to the top of the 
hill slowly, very careful not to slip. 
When he set her on her feet at the top, 
she was flushed and breathing quickly. 


But she 


“But you are strong!” she mur- 
mured. 
“No. I couldn’t have carried any 


one else up that bit,” he protested. “But 
you—you diffuse a magnetic inspira- 
tion.” 

She laughed softly. 

“But you are strong—very strong,” 
she repeated. 

He, too, was breathing quickly, and 
they stood looking at each other. Her 
eyes fell before hiS. He made half a 
step forward and stepped back. 

“And now for the view,” he said in 
a somewhat uncertain voice, and turned 
to the right. 
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They moved slowly between the bare 
trunks of the pines. She saw two 
squirrels playing in the tops of one of 
them, and they stopped to watch them. 
Then they went on, and came to the 
edge of the wood on the very crest of 
the hill, and looked over a wide stretch 
of country set with meadows and corn- 
fields and woods. Away to the left 
gleamed the silver expanse of a pool, 
and from it ran a winding stream—a 
shining silver ribbon among the green. 

“Oh, but it is beautiful!” she mur- 
mured in a hushed voice, gazing over 
it with wide eyes and parted lips. 

He let her gaze her fill, and then 
said: 

“You 
climb.” 

She sat down, set her elbows on her 
knees, rested her face on her hands, 
and let her eyes again wander over the 
scene. Presently she murmured: 

“There is nothing so beautiful in the 
North. There is more grandeur and— 
and majesty, but it is not so beautiful. 
This touches the heart.” 

“T know,” said the prince. 

She turned and looked at him with 
grave eyes. Then she said: 

“T never dreamed that you could be 
so sympathetic.” 

“But the moment I saw you I knew 
that you were the most sympathetic 
creature in the world.” 

“But I—I didn’t think that you did 


had better rest after your 


see me. You looked like—what is it 
you call it?—a stock.” 
“IT looked like a stock,” he said 


slowly. “Well, you’ve certainly in- 
spired the stock with life.” 





“Highness! Highness!” cried the 
voice of Sir Horace in the wood. 

“The world intrudes,” said the 
prince. 

“It always intrudes,” she cried impa- 
tiently. 

“It won’t always. Shall we x 


He paused. 
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“Highness! Highness!” cried the 
voice of Sir Horace, nearer. 

“No. It shan’t always intrude,” the 
prince declared with conviction. 

He slipped his arm around her and 
drew her to him. Her heart was beat- 
ing fast, but not as fast as his own. 

“You won’t mind marrying me, 
Frieda darling, will you?” he asked 
wistfully. 


“You know that—that I shall love 
it,” she whispered. 

Their lips met in a long kiss, and he 
lifted her to his knee, crushing her to 
him. 

“You’re the darling of the world! 
The most beautiful, the most charming, 
the most delightful creature in it! And 
I shall never deserve you—never!” he 
cried, and kissed her again. 


YOU’VE GUESSED IT 

[APY., when you went away, 
You remember how I acted— 

How I evidenced dismay, 

How I looked—and was—distracted ? 
Well, if now I do confess 

That I haven’t missed you greatly, 
That I’ve managed, more or less, 

To replace you, adequately ; 


If [tell you that I find 

Life a pleasant thing without you; 
If I tell you that my mind 

Hasn’t troubled much about you; 
If I say that other dames 

Give me gentle consolation, 
(Mentioning, of course, no names, 

Lest I cause a complication) ; 


If I say that our good-by 
Left me very far from tearful ; 
If I tell you now that I, 
While you're gone, am very cheerful; 
Should I give you dope like that, 
It need not arouse your ire— 
You could smile with glee thereat, 
For you’d know me for a liar. 


BERTON BRALEY. 








HERE came a pause in the fluent 
stream of reminiscences. The 
two men sat silent with the 

débris of the banquet between them— 
a débris that Kito, Laurence Hale’s ex- 
cellent Japanese servant, now began 
deftly to remove. 

“Paris”—a note of regret sounded in 
the host’s voice—“Paris in the war 
time! You’ve had your luck, Jimmy.” 

Jimmy Grey—whose dress clothes 
were out of date and shabby, and whose 
hair was thinning on the top—glanced 
about him. His old friend’s suite was 
exquisitely furnished and situated in 
one of those costly, private, and 
astoundingly well-run hotels bordering 
on Fifth Avenue. 

“Some luck here,” he answered. “I 
hear that no débutante approaches her 
season with confidence unless you paint 
her portrait.” 

“Then a forgotten diffidence should 
grace this winter’s buds,’ mocked Hale. 
“The fiat- has gone forth—I’m resting 
from portraits and—going back to na- 
ture!” 

Jimmy laughed. 
his questions : 

“What happened to Gregory—the 
male beauty we always made sit for 
us?” 

“Married money and lost his perspec- 
tive.” 


Then he resumed 
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“Curtis ?” 

“Went in for artistic photography.” 

“Alice Dent?” 

“Painting the Rockies, on canvases 
thirty by forty.” . 

“What became of—that quiet little 
thing with the enormous eyes? We 
used to call her ‘Astarte,’ don’t you re- 
member? They were almost out of 
proportion.” 

Hale’s face seemed to cloud, but only 
for a moment. 

“She married. He went broke—died. 
She’s hung on to her relatives—I fancy 
for the sake of her child.” ° 

“Poor Astarte!” 


Long after Grey had gone, with a 
promise to return before he should 
brave submarines for Paris, Laurence 
Hale sat over a dying fire. 

*Astarte’”—Phoebe Chichester. He 
had not thought of her for a long 
time now, a matter for congratulation, 
for he could hardly think of her with- 
out at least regret. That fiery soul 
tamed by poverty and convention! 
Those wild dreams of ambition lost in 
waking hours of subservience and sor- 
did toil! 
~ “Does art make a man less of a 
man?” he asked himself. ‘When I 
went to see her after Berwick’s death, 
I meant to offer her all that I had. I 
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came away silent, because that shriek- 
ing child of hers spelled eternal dis- 
quiet. One must have peace—to paint.” 

For nine years, he had not seen any- 
thing of her, had heard of her only at 
intervals, though they had plenty of 
mutual acquaintances. For three, per- 
haps, he had hardly thought of her. 
To-night, by a curious coincidence, he 
was to attend the opera as a guest of a 
relative of hers, a Mrs. Alexander 
Gerard, who had been very kind to 
Phoebe and her daughter. 

At this point, Kito, with an air at 
once profoundly deferential, affection- 
ate, and firm, brought his master’s over- 
coat, opera hat, and gloves. 

“Oh, I'll come up to scratch,” growled 
Latirence. “At forty-four, | mustn’t 
begin to loaf.” 

He went out into the soft, rainy No- 
vember night. His musical taste was 


yet in an embryonic state, but he had 
promised to look in on two boxes, be- 
sides occupying a seat in Mrs. Gerard’s. 


The famous portrait painter was under- 
going siege. A number of old friends 
had besought him to make one excep- 
tion, and paint Gladys’, Lily’s, Isobel’s, 
or some one’s, portrait. The sittings 
made agreeable variations in a débu- 
tante’s routine. There were, of course, 
other portrait painters, but Hale was a 
giant, the recognized leader of them 
all. If he only would, for old time’s 
sake? But he had proved adamant. 

“So glad you came! Three people 
disappointed me. Alleged 
grippe, but Truth’s far too far away 
for me to find her!” 

Mrs. Gerard was a stout, imperial 
woman, well lighted up with dia- 
monds and swathed, to-night, in cerise 
velvet. Hale shuddered as he bowed 
to her. Madge, her daughter, a 
slim, creature, more 
agreeable to look at, but he detested a 
nervous giggle of which she was not 
yet cured. Then his eyes strayed to 


reason, 


sparkling was 


the other occupants of the box, and he 
started. 

“You know Pheebe, don’t you? Mrs. 
Berwick?” Mrs. Gerard chattered on. 
“And Imogen? I’m introducing her 
with Madge. Pairs in buds is the idea, 
this season. Heavens! One can’t talk 
with that row going on.” 

The “row” was the “Valkyrie 
Chorus.” Hale, soon. sated with 
Wagnerian vocal thunder, let himself 
look at Imogen Berwick. 

She was the “Astarte” of twenty 
years ago, plus something, minus some- 
thing. Plus a face less disproportion- 
ately small for the flamboyant size and 
blackness and glow of the eyes; plus a 
far more beautiful complexion and an 
air of physical well-being ; minus 

“She’s absolutely soulless,” Hale told 
himself. “A butterfly, intent on sweets, 
and a butterfly furnished with a sting, 
or I never read a face.” 

Two young men came into the box 

at the first intermission, and engaged 
the young ladies. One, being an in- 
eligible, also held the attention of Mrs. 
Gerard. That left Hale free to speak 
to Phoebe Berwick. He wondered if 
any memory of their parting in Paris 
recurred to her. From midnight till 
two, with the easy etiquette of the 
Latin Quarter to befriend them, they 
had stood on the Pont Neuf. Oh, to 
want anything now as he had wanted 
her—then! 
Only two years 
his junior, she looked fifty. Her hair 
was nearly white, her small face lined. 
The eyes, too, had lost their glow, and 
even, it seemed, their size. They were 
sunken under her brows. 

But—here the artist came to the aid 
of the man—what a spiritual loveliness 
shone from them! How sweet and 
strong were the lips! What calm, born 
of self-abnegation, sat on the lined 
brow! 

“Jimmy Grey dined with me to-night. 


She was changed. 
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We were talking of you.” It seemed a 
felicitous introduction. 

“T’ve been thinking of you, and talk- 
ing of you, for two days.” 

Her voice had a pathetic little un- 
steadiness that gave him a swift pang 
of pity. How differently he would have 
ordered her life, had she intrusted it 
to him! He would have saved that 
beauty on whose wreck he now looked ; 
he would have kept alive the happiness 
she had forgotten. But—his desire was 
ashes. He felt only pity. 

“Why?” He could think of noth- 
ing else to say. 

“I’ve been nerving myself to ask 
a great kindness of you.” 

“Oh, ask me anything.” 

His heart lightened. To help her— 
that would place him on a quiet plane 
again. He was aware of the tumult of 
emotion now, and he shrank from it. 

“T’ve often thought of asking you the 
same favor,” she went on. “I’m thank- 
ful I did not, for now—it means so 
much more. Do you remember telling 
me I had room but for one thing at a 
time?” 

“Yes. Art was all to you—in Paris.” 

His soul shrank away from the pas- 
sion of the moment when he had made 
the charge. 

“And then—Reggie.” 

He winced. 

“Naturally.” 

“And now—Imogen.” 

“That, too, is—natural.” 

“No, not quite. I—I—feel that I 
wish to be free of her, to live a little 
again, before—before I’m too old. I 
can’t for an instant”—no one was lis- 
tening to them, but. she lowered her 
voice—‘‘make the usual maternal plea. 
But—oh, I can’t tell you here!—I owe 
her a tremendous debt. I—I—impov- 
erished her father. But for that, she 
would have the things she wants, young 
as she is, more than life. I’ve worked 
for her, in ways I’ve detested, to keep 


her in her own set. If I had been free 
” ° 

She stopped. The curtain had gone 
up. 

“Go on.” 
back. 

Under cover of the overture, she 
spoke, softly: 

“But I’ve given her what she wants 
—what he would have wanted for her. 
I’ve been a dependent, but she has had, 
more or less, what Madge has had, and 
she’s been—almost happy. Now that 
she realizes how insecure is her tenure, 
that this one winter is all she can have 
unless—unless it avails to give her a 
permanent hold—don’t you see how 
things are?” 

“Can’t she face life, mold it, fight 
her way? In these days?” he asked. 
“Matrimony, as a career, is obsolete!” 

Phoebe Berwick shook her head. 

“Tmogen is primitive,” she explained. 
“Laurence, my life-has been a failure. 
Art? I paint china and satin and chif- 
fon gowns! Love! He died—and not 
happy! My daughter—oh, I want to 
make a success of her, before I let my- 
self gather a few flowers by the way- 
side! I have twelve hundred a year, all 
I want—with freedom!” 

He looked into her eyes, alight in the 
dimness of the box, and he understood. 
Before they parted, he had promised to 
paint Imogen’s portrait. 


Hale drew a little farther 


IT, 


“No. More to the right, please.” 

The artist, palette on thumb, looked 
frowningly from the canvas to the sit- 
ter. He was painting her in black-and- 
gold draperies against a vivid crimson 
background. While the draperies fol- 
lowed, to a certain extent, the lines of 
the prevailing fashion in evening gowns, 
the effect of the golden robe and the 
black lace scarf was bizarre enough to 
laugh at dates. 

“So?” Her smile was replete with 
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a joyous complacency he felt a barbar- 
ous longing to destroy. It had irritated 
him at every sitting. “May I talk now, 
a little?” 

He growled consent. 

“Tt’s been so jolly, this sitting to you! 
It has made my season! I’d have been 
a nobody without it. It’s put me al- 
most at the top of my crowd.” 

“Magnificent ascendency!” 
stepped back and surveyed her. 

“Am I right?” she asked eagerly. 

“T’m not looking at you, but at a blue 
shadow in the lace. You can rest a 
minute.” 

She relaxed on her big chair as a kit- 
ten might have done. 

“And they envy me, all of them,” she 
prattled on. “ ‘Really? Is he painting 
you?” She intoned a mean jealousy, 
perfectly. 

“And you like—to be envied?” 

“Any girl would,” she retorted, 
“who'd always been—just short of 
everything in a land of plenty. Taxis, 
where others had cars; seeing imported 
gowns on others when one had to have 
a dressmaker by the day oneself; old 
frocks when every one else had new! 
If I could have done anything distin- 
guished—danced or sung or : 

“Such preéminence is purchased only 
by hard work.” . 

“Yes, and I hate work! I love to 
bask! That’s what makes me such a 
good sitter. May I say you said I was 
a good sitter?” 

“T don’t care what you invent.” 

His brush moved in quick, 
strokes. 5 

‘But that’s one bad thing I don’t do. 
I am truthful, really.” 

He looked at her then. She was love- 
lier than Phoebe had ever been—he 
could not deny that. The blending of 
Reggie Berwick’s fine, fair coloring 
with Phoebe’s Egyptian shades made 
for the enhancement of both. Imogen’s 
perfect oval face was less white than 
the palest possible shell pink, the color 


He 


sure 


deepening on the cheeks, which were 
like petals. The eyes and hair were 
the blackest he had ever seen on a Cau- 
casian. The little scarlet mouth hinted 
its pearls deliciously when she spoke. 
Then the flesh was wonderful, too, firm 
under its apparent softness. He had, 
in his youth, dabbled in sculpture, and 
he thought how well she would model. 
But, heavens, how he disliked her! 

“Well?” She met\his look compos- 
edly. “Anything wrong?” 

“A good deal.” 

She sat erect. 

“Show me how you want me.” 

“Altogether different.” 

“Another frock ?” 

“Another you!” 

“Oh, a riddle!” 
heard you called ‘the Sphinx. 

He studied her. The face was hard 
and soulless—how often he had told 
himself so! She sat there, with the 
beauté du diable of her youth and dar- 
ing, challenging him, and he was only— 
annoyed to the point of fury. 

“T never knew your father”—he saw 
her start—“but he was considered a 
good sort, a good friend. That’s the 
ultimate test, after all. Have you any 
friend ?” 

“Crowds.” 

“Of people you like?” 

“People who like me!” 

“What is their reward—for liking 
you ?” 

“Why—knowing me!” 

He laughed, grimly. 
“You think that 
about your mother?” 

“Oh, poor mumsey!” Her tone was 
lightly contemptuous, and his anger 
mounted. ‘“She’s a dear! She just 
slaves for me.” 

“And what is her reward?” 

“Why—me, of course.” 

“You’re not much to 
know.” 

There was so much bitterness in his 


She smiled. “I’ve 


999 


enough! What 


have, you 
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tone that a shade of embarrassment 
weighted her laughter. 

“Are all painters as impolite as you? 
Or do they only cast away their man- 
ners when they get to the top?” 


In spite of himself, he smiled. Her, 


face lighted up. 

“I’m impolite in the capacity of your 
mother’s oldest friend. Don’t saddle 
art, or even success, with sins not their 
own.” 

“But—mamma’s always nice to me.” 

“The result shows that she’s spared 
the rod.” 

“Oh”—<she was complacency itself— 
“every one says I’m spoiled.” 

“Men cannot gather grapes from 
thistles,” he murmured, “and yet they 
don't wonder when they do find thistles 
proceeding from grapes.” 

He painted with firm strokes. The 
thing before him had leaped into life. 
He was doing his best work, and he 
knew it. 

“Don’t move,” he commanded shortly. 

There was silence for a long, long 
time, a silence so profound that Imogen 
could hear the hiss of the gas escaping 
from some prisoning chink in the logs 
of the wood fire, could hear the click of 
the maid’s needles in the next room. 
Laurence Hale never allowed a chap- 
eron in the studio. 

“There!” He put down his palette. 
“That will do.” 

“For to-day ?” 

“Forever.” 

“What ?” 


over to him. 


She jumped down and ran 
“Ts it finished ?” 


“All but the drapery and the back- 


I shan’t need you for either.” 
Her eyes had clouded; her 
¥Then—they’re 


ground. 
“Oh!” 
lips almost quivered. 
over?” 
“The sittings? 
“I’m so sorry.” 
He began cleaning his brushes. 
“Tell her to see about a taxi.” 
She gave the order and closed the 
heavy door before she returned to gaze 


Certainly.” 


with fascinated eyes at the loveliness 
smiling at her from the easel. 

“l’m so sorry. They’ve been so— 
wonderful,” she repeated softly. Then 
she swung around and lifted her daring 
eyes to his. 

“Aren’t you sorry—at all?” 

“Bless my soul, no!” he laughed 
easily. “I want to get down to Florida 
for Christmas.” 

Her lips quivered uncontrollably. She 
turned away. 

“Tt’s been awfully good of you to do 
it,” she murmured. “I’m the only girl 
you’ve painted this season—aren’t I?” 

“The only one I'll ever paint again.” 

She pirouetted about. 

“Delightful! I’m so glad of that!” 

“Why?” he asked sternly. 

“It’s such a compliment—that you 
should choose me, over Madge—over all 
the others.” 

“And why in the world’—he was 
both amazed and angry at his own an- 
ger—‘do you imagine that I made such 
a choice?” 

“You—you saw me”—self-satisfac- 
tion curled her lips—‘“and . 

“And wanted to paint you?” 

“So I suppose.” Her eyes laughed 
triumphantly up at him. “You did it!” 

He would kill that complacency ! 

“You're quite mistaken.” He spoke 
curtly, watching the radiance, the but- 
terfly joy, die out from her face. 
“Quite. I must not accept undeserved 
thanks. As a subject, I’d have pre- 
ferred Madge Gerard.” Here his con- 
science smote him. He was lying, and 
he knew it! “But your mother, your 
splendid mother, could make no request 
of me I would éver refuse. She knew 
that, and saved this—this distinction, 
as you are kind enough to call it—for 
your débutante year! I would have 
painted you, at any time, to please her. 
I would not have done it at all except to 
please her.” , 

And then he was sorry! 

The delicate rose hue, more like a 
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light than a tint, faded from the won- 
derful face lifted to his; the splendor 
died out of the eyes, black as a starless 
sky; the lips trembled. So she looked 
up at him for a minute, and then she 
seemed to crumble down on to the settee 
behind her. 

“Oh!” she sobbed. “Oh! Oh!” 

He had always been aware of the 
contrast in the youth of her body and 
what he felt to be the age of her soul. 
Now, as if a. flash of lightning had 
shown him something seared, he saw 
that, all this time, he had really been 
transferring to her the hate he had 
felt for Reggie Berwick—Reggie, who 
had won Pheebe! Here, sobbing at the 
needless, the appalling brutality of his 
words, was—a child! He bent over her 
in a swift impulse of remorseful pity. 

“Don’t cry.” He could think of noth- 
ing else to say.. “Don’t cry—Imogen.” 


It had always been “Miss Berwick” 
before. 
“Oh, you don’t like me! 


You don’t 
like me, and I thought you did!” she 
wailed. “I didn’t know * 

“Please stop.” Now he remembered 
the maid, who must have left the tele- 
phone. ‘Come, come, be a good girl 
and stop.” 

She looked up. 

He never really knew how it hap- 
pened. There came times when, re- 
calling it, he was not sure that she had 
not stretched out her arms. But what 
was sure was that she was in his, and 
that he had kissed the trembling mouth 
and tear-wet eyes, the round, firm 
cheeks, even the warm throat, as he was 
ashamed to think he could kiss any one. 

“Oh, then, you do like me,” she 
breathed, and had fled, in a moment, to 
the inner room, to change her dress. 

He called the maid, to wait for her. 
He would not see her again alone. He 
was in a tumult. His pulses were leap- 
ing. 

She went by him with bent head and 
a murmured word of farewell. The 


maid preceded her, to make sure the 
taxi had come. It was snowing rather 
heavily outside. Still, she did not lin- 
ger, evidently did not want to see him 
again. The heavy door closed, and she 
was gone. 


III. 


No factor in the whole delight of 
having your portrait painted by’ Hale 
was more prized than the studio tea, of 
which function you were hostess—care 
of your chaperon—and to which you 
could bid whom you would. Laurence 
Hale remembered this tradition of past 
years as he saw the framed and com- 
pleted picture. He had been out of 
town for a week-end, had golfed hard, 
and thought he had at last driven that 
unpleasant moment in his studio, when 
he had done the thing he himself most 
mercilessly condemned if he heard of 
others doing it, from its throne on his 
consciousness. 

“Before that comes off’—he was 
thinking about the tea—“I must put 
things right with her.” 

For he had fought his way, more or 
less, back to sanity. He had recovered 
the perspective destroyed by contact. 
She was, he now admitted, .a child, 
younger than he had believed, but she 
was still of the butterfly species, she 
was still soulless, and she was still— 
Reggie Berwick’s daughter. He, 
Laurence Hale, was most certainly not 
in love with her! And if,there were mo- 
ments when the memory of that slim, 
trembling form in his arms, of those 
warm, quivering lips touching his, 
stirred him mightily, even convincing 
him that he must always, now, know a 
longing not to be stifled, he regarded 
those moments as a man fighting a drug 
might regard the periods of his wildest 
craving. That is to say, he did not wish 
his madness to recur; he only desired 
that he might overcome it forever. 

And then—he thought of Imogen. 

Was it possible that she could—care? 
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“Pshaw!” he mocked his graying 
hairs. “I was her father’s contempo- 
rary!” > 

Before the tea, he must see her, must 
explain matters. Deciding this, he 
turned again to the portrait. 

The background was a curtain of a 
wonderful red. Against this, on a 
carved black chair with gold inlay work, 
Imogen sat, erect, queenlike, in a robe 
of cloth of gold, arms, neck, and shoul- 
ders bare. A scarf of black lace, misty, 
indefinite—Laurence did not believe in 
reproducing patterns—threw one dim- 
pled shoulder into sharp relief and soft- 
ened the glare of the robe under high 
lights. 

Imogen herself—her oval face, with 
its radiant tint of palest rose, illumined 
by the dark luster of her eyes—looked 
a reincarnation of Cleopatra. Her lips 
smiled faintly, challengingly. For all 
its beauty, it was a soulless face, and it 
was, curiously enough, not a young 
face! Ages of greedy longing, of cov- 


etous snatching, seemed to have ma- 
tured it. 
“Mr. 
Hale’s elbow. 
“Oh, show him in.” 


Grey,” said Kito softly, at 


Laurence welcomed the diversion. 
Besides, he was always glad to see his 
old friend. 

“Jiminy!” 

Grey, shabby, smiling, content with 
mere life, contemptuous of externals, 
went to the heart of the picture at once. 

“Who is she? What a devil!” He 
spoke admiringly, his criticism being 
reserved, for work, not for character. 
“Why”—recognition came with a leap 
—‘not—Astarte ?” 

“Her daughter—and Reggie Ber- 
wick’s,” replied Hale. “Think those 
shadows too dense?” 

“You might clear that one.” Jimmy 
pointed. “But no girl looks like that, 
Laurence. You've painted all the sin 
of all the ages into her eyes.” 
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“T hope no one else sees it. I have 
the tea next week, and it goes to Brutt’s 
Exhibition of Modern Painters imme- 
diately after—and I to Florida, thank 
Heaven !” ; 

“If I had a daughter,” said Jimmy 
Grey, “I’d hate to have that exhibited 
as her picture.” 

He went away. Laurence scribbled a 
note to Phoebe, setting Monday for the 
tea and asking that Imogen give him 
one more brief sitting. Not a word had 
been exchanged between them up to 
now. He had heard of her gayeties, of 
her “chances,” but he had not seen her. 
A California millionaire was paying 
her marked attention, and she was de- 
cidedly one of the most distinguished 
of the winter’s buds. 

She came with her maid, as usual, 
changed into her golden robe swiftly, 
and took her place. He worked a little, 
making transparent the shadow Grey 
had condemned. , 

“Come and look at it,” he said sud- 
denly. 

She obeyed, and stood by his side. 
She was silent for some time. He re- 
membered that she had been perfectly 
satisfied before. 

“What makes it look—so hateful?” 
She spoke with repressed energy. “I’m 
not like that!” 

“You have never seemed to me”’— 
for once he was glad of the personal 
note he so avoided—"to have 
much in the way of a soul, you know.” 

She breathed rather quickly—at his 
side. 

“You—you put what you imagined 
into the picture,” she whispered. “It’s 
not fair!” 

“Perhaps you can understand me a 
little better if I tell you something,” he 
answered gently. “I loved your mother, 
Imogen, years ago—when we were both 
studying art in Paris. I hated your 
father when he took her from me. You 
see, to me, you seemed much more his 


often 
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than hers, and I—I admit it—I disliked 
you.” 
“Oh.” She looked down. “But 

“That,” he interrupted, “is what I 
am so glad to explain to you. When 
you cried, you were—all at once, and 
for the first time—Pheebe’s. It was as 
if she were here—in you. And—I had 
always loved her, remember. Now do 
you understand ?” 

He thought he had managed it ex- 
ceedingly well. 

“And that—that hateful look—you 
put in because you didn’t like my father 
—is that still what you think of me?” 
She brought his eyes to meet her own 
compellingly. 

“No,” he answered gravely. 


” 


“T shall 


try to soften it a little. I can’t make the 
picture as beautiful as I could have 
made a picture of your mother at your 
age, because she—she was wonderful! 
She breathed—the upper air.” 

“*The upper air?” 

“She cared for things of value, of 


permanence.” 
“And I?” a 
“Don’t you think, yourself”—he 
seemed to have erected, quite tri- 


umphantly, the barrier of his years be- . 


tween himself and that moment’s indis- 
cretion—“that you are a butterfly? Not 
a predatory butterfly, as I imagined at 
first—but—what do you care for ex- 
cept honey? Honey for your own eat- 
ing, too? For example’—he was now 
enjoying his réle of méntor—“do you 
appreciate your mother? Do you real- 
ize that she has bent even her genius to 
servitude for your sake? That if she 
had not longed to give you what she 
saw you valued, because it was not in 
you. to value better things—society, 
gauds, trivialities that cost mere money 
—she might have lived a life of de- 
velopment and enjoyment—for her- 
self?” 

Imogen moved away from his side. 

“She has never seemed unhappy,” she 
murmured, 


“You mean”—even to his own ear, 
his gentleness sounded a little priggish, 
parsonic—“that your self-blinded eyes 
have not seen her need—her starvation. 
That is why”—he felt as if he were 
closing a door on that moment, as if it 
need never haunt him again—“that is 
why I can’t paint into your eyes the 
soul that is in hers.” 

Imogen went back to a study of the 
picture. 

“T don’t want the tea,” 
nounced suddenly. 

“No?” He resumed his painting of 
the shadows. 

“Not unless that—that isn’t quite so 
horrid.” 

“Who told you it was horrid? You 
were satisfied—the last time.” 

“You opened my eyes, you see,” she 
replied very softly. “I haven’t been at 
all the same girl since.” 

“Oh.” Hale was embarrassed, now. 
“Then I hope. you have been better—to 
her ?” 

“Better?” She moved restlessly 
about, but in his vicinity. “I’ve always 
been very nice to her. She would tell 
you so.” 

“T am sure she would.” His intona- 
tion, reproachful, transferred the merit 
of any statement Phcebe might make to 
Pheebe herself. 

Imogen turned so quickly that he had 
to look at her. In those marvelous dark 
eyes, he saw a depth, a passion, he had 
never dreamed could shine in them, a 
wistful longing, a pitiful appeal. And 
the longing to comfort her grew strong 
to madness. It had to be fought, with 
every weapon he could call to his aid 
—self-respect, studio tradition, the 
claim of maidenhood on manhood— 
every one! 

“Let me finish this sitting to-mor- 
row,” she said, crossing to the door. 
“Perhaps then I can bring you a soul— 
to paint.” 

And she had gone. 


she an- 
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' 
IV. 

The duality of man’s nature was for- 
ever established with Laurence Hale 
after that night of struggle. Part of 
him—the lowest part, he-assured him- 
selfi—wanted Imogen Berwick, wanted 
the youth of her, the beauty of her. 
Part of him realized that to supplement 
Pheebe’s sacrifice by the holocaust of 
himself, possibly of his art, on the altar 
of Imogen’s greed for dominance and 
pleasure would be madness itself. His 
whole consciousness was a battleground 
for contending forces, and flight, even 
before the studio tea, seemed the only 
course open. He would not marry Imo- 
gen. He would not give her the satis- 


faction of knowing that she had con- 
quered. him, that his knowledge of her, 
his power to pierce through the fast- 
nesses of her loveliness into the void 
behind it, were vanquished by the thing 
he denounced as inadequate. 

The sitting she had asked she did 


not claim. He waited in his studio all 
day. The early December dusk had 
fallen—fallen beautifully, with a clear 
sky and the sharp, cool breath of snow- 
crossed air—when he decided that he 
must go home and dress for dinner. 

And then she came, came alone. 

“T slipped away from a tea. Got 
Madge to drop me here,” she explained, 
throwing her coat on a chair. “Look 
at me!” 

A soul had 
shone in earnest eyes, through nobler 
lines, on a mouth whose strength was 
sweet, whose sweetness was strong. 

“There are things I won’t tell you,” 
she said, and never had the musical 
softness of her voice struck him so 
before. Perhaps it, too, was new to- 
day. “But this one thing I will. I told 
—mother—that it wasn’t me, after all, 
it was—she—that you wanted!” : 

Hale could only stare at her. 

“When—you kissed me,” she went 
on, standing straight and slim before 


been born in her, and 


him, looking up at him, “I thought— 
you did care. I knew, by then, that J 
did! I was—so very. happy. I told 
her. She—she was glad—I thought!” 

“Good God!” Hale reflected bitterly 
that the longer you-kept from indiscre- 
tions, the more severe seemed their con- 
sequences. “You told her?” 

“Yes, but it’s all right. She knows 
now that it isn’t me—it’s her.” Imo- 
gen’s vocabulary was hardly more 
childish than she looked, standing there 
before him. “I said—how you’d never 
forgotten—how you had hated—poor 
daddy. I hardly remember him, you 
know. And now, now that I’ve done 
that—made her so happy, when I was 
so miserable myself—am I—so bad?” 

Hale turned from her, his arms 
folded, and walked over to the win- 
dow. The dusk had deepened into eve- 
ning; lights sparkled through the clear 
and frosty air. 

Already his limbs chafed under the 
shackles. Already he was in bond to 
the debt of his folly. That folly, not 
his kisses where he loyed, but his pusil- 
lanimous denial of his love! Poor 
Phoebe! He must not add shame to her 
sorrows. He must keep what Imogen 
had interpreted as his word. 

“And mother,” went on the soft 
voice, with that new note of sadness in 
it, “gave me this for you. I told her 
[ wanted to sit alone—just once 
more !”’ 

Che horror of the contest—for him- 
self, between two women, and those 
two mother and child—was as ashes in 
his mouth. He took the note Imogen 
gave him and tore it open: 


Dear Laurence: The child has blundered 
somehow; I feel that. But even if she has 
not—even if she brought me a true word 
from you—my answer is what it was on the 
Pont Neuf! Oh, can’t you understand? I 
want to be free a little while, before the 
end comes. 

I found Reggie too little for my long- 
ings. He lost heart and power to work 
and life, because I could not love him 
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enough, could not put him before my long- 
ing to get back my freedom—and my art. 
Oh, surely you understand that longing? 

His death shocked me into vowing repara- 
tion to his child. I made it, aecording to 
lights that I see now were darkness. I gave 
her duty. I never gave her love. I told you 
that. The pose of devoted mother has been 
irksome, but I thought I owed it. 

And now—why did you kiss her? I won- 
der if I dare Hope that you are to open the 
doors of my prison, set me free from duties 
I have not done very well, by_taking her off 
my hands. Don’t, if you shouldn’t. She 
may forget that kiss. She is so young. But 
if you can, how happy I shall be! 

PHGBE. 


While he read, Imogen had crossed 
to the fireplace. The red light fell 


Se 


over her white frock, outlined with a 
ruby halo her bent black head. 

For Laurence Hale, the~gates of 
youth swung back, readmitting him to 
its holiest joys. 

“Imogen”—now his voice was not 
steady—“your mother—understood. 
She gives you to me. Will you give 
yourself ?” 

And he lost, too soon, the wonder in 
her eyes, as he caught her in his arms 
again. 


“Yes, to-morrow at ten,” he said. “It 
will take a long sitting—to paint in 
that soul.” 


IRISH WONDER VERSES 
(From the Old Irish) 
OF THE BEAUTY OF DEIRDRE. 
NCE was a woman so fairer than fair, 
A woman more white than the sun is white, 
That reapers tied up one lock of her hair 
For lamp, as they threshed in the harvest night! 


OF THE SPEED OF CUCHULAIN. 
So swift could Cuchulain, the champion, run, 
So swifter than wind or than wingless word, 
That wherever his swift feet lighted or spun, 
On the tips of the grass not a dewdrop stirred! 


OF CUCHULAIN’S CUTTING. 
So glassy and smooth were the chariot poles 
That Cuchulain cut out of the oaken core, 
That the flies of the air, alighting, poor souls, 
Tripped over and fell on the treacherous floor! 


OF DEIRDRE’S BEAUTY. 
These eyes that Deirdre once have seen, 
By Deirdre’s lover now made blind, 


Yet cannot weep. 


The memory there 


Is worth the sight of womankind! 


SHANE LESLIE. 





OOD morning, colonel.” Jimmy 
spoke as he sidled up to-a big, 
broad-shouldered man, partly 

leaning on the top rail of the fence 
that encircled the track. “You ain’t 
gonna forget your promise to consider 
the Don as a prospect for the string, 
are you?” 

“The Old Man,” as the colonel was 
more often called, when not around, 
turned from where he stood, viewing 
the work of putting the track in condi- 
tion for the spring training, and looked 
down into a ruddy, freckled face and 
blue eyes, topped off by a bushy head 
of brick-red hair. 

Boy and man looked at each other. 
They made a picture in contrasting 
figures, such as David and Goliath 
might have made. The Old Man stood 
nearly six feet four, and weighed close 
to two hundred and fifty pounds; 
Jimmy was nearly four foot six, and 
weighed in at than a hundred. 
However, this light weight did not sig- 
nify that Jimmy was sickly or a weak- 
ling, for he was neither. Nor was it 
a drawback to his career—rather, in his 
favor. A jockey is not supposed to be 
much of a heavyweight. 

“You’re gonna give the Don a show, 
ain’t you?” continued Jimmy, as the 
Old Man stood looking him over in 
silence, the hint of a smile stealing 
around the corners of his big, kindly 
mouth. 

“Why, he’s a roan,” he said, “and 
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his hair curls. He’s off color, and bad 
breeding’s sticking out all over him. 
It’d be a waste of time and money to 
get him into shape.” 

Jimmy was not to be put off so easily. 

“That might be,” he answered, “but 
he’s got speed—lots of it. I know it. 
I’ve watched that horse since he was a 
colt, and, what’s more, he’s got sense.” 

The Old Man raised his eyes from 
the boy at his side and let them wander 
over toward the center of the track, 
where some twenty-odd thoroughbred 
horses stood eagerly nipping the tender 
blue-grass shoots. It wasn’t hard for 
him to pick out the Don. He was more 
rangy and taller than the others, and, 
worst of all, he was a strawberry roan, 
and his hair curled a bit, a sure sign 
of bad breeding. ‘ 

Something had gone wrong with 
this horse. The bad blood of some 
renegade ancestor had cropped out. It 
looked as if the unrefined corpuscles 
of the mustang of the plains had in 
some manner become intermingled with 
those of the aristocratic strain of the 
Kentucky blue-grass district. The re- 
sult could mean only one thing—the 
Don was an outcast. 

The Old Man had no use for this 
horse. Neither did the “super,” the 
“swipes,” or any one else, excepting 
Jimmy. Jimmy loved him as a mother 
loves the black sheep of her family; he 
saw good qualities in the big roan, 
where all the rest found only bad traits. 
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To prove his statement—that the 
Don had sense—Jimmy- stretched out 
his hand and gently called: 

“Here, Don, come here.” 

The big roan did not need a second 
invitation, for he knew that the out- 
stretched hand held some delicacy for 
him. With a whinny of recognition, he 
slowly and awkwardly ambled across 
the ground to the little mite of a lad, 
and after first sniffling the bit of sugar, 
greedily licked it up and beggingly 
nosed for more. 

“That’s all, old pal,” Jimmy said, 
patting the horse’s broad neck and let- 
ting his hand run down across the pon- 
derous chest and on over the powerful 
shoulder. 

“Some muscles, old scout,” he com- 
plimented. 

The Don had a habit of shaking his 
head as if he understood and agreed 
with everything Jimmy said. Perhaps 
he did, so close was the tie that existed 
between horse and boy. 

“Look at that neck!” Jimmy went on 
to the Old Man. “Look at those shoul- 
ders and legs! Why, he could go all 
day and not blow a bit!” 

These compliments, however, were 
lost on the Old Man. Other things 
were claiming his attention, and he put 
Jimmy off with the unsatisfactory an- 
swer: 

“T’ll see to-morrow, when I pick the 
string.” : 

He left Jimmy dejectedly standing 
at the fence, and turned to where the 


oval track that surrounded the pasture - 


was being harrowed, dragged, scraped, 
and rolled. 

Jimmy’s disappointment was keen 
when he realized that his arguments 
had failed to extract a further promise 
from the Old Man to select the Don 
as one of the racers. Out of the twenty- 
odd horses standing fn the velvety 
grass, only five would be chosen for the 
training. To carry more than five on 
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the circuit was out of the question with 
the Old Man. 

“Train five well, and you’re better 
off than with ten only half trained,” 
was his motto, and always had his sys- 
tem been good. There were few who 
could boast of more winnings than the 
Old Man. 

Jimmy, with a heavy heart, left the 
pasture and started for the stables. 
Around him there was the sound of 
whistling, the humming of popular airs, 
and occasionally a jest or a_ banter 
among the stableboys as they went 
about their work of cleaning and oiling 
the saddles. Jimmy heard none of this 
hilarity. He was if no mood for it, 
for he had grave misgivings as to what 
the next day would bring. 

Nor did it bring any better results 
than he had expected, for at dusk the 
Old Man turned from the pasture with 
only four horses chosen, and the Don 
was not one of them. Filled with dis- 
appointment, Jimmy sought out his pal 


in his stall that night, and between pats 

apologized to the big horse. ’ 
“They missed you to-day, old scout,” 

he said. “They don’t know you or what 


you can do, like I do. You're like a 
nigger. Your color and the kink in 
your hair’s agin’ you.” 

The Don shook his head as if he un- 
derstood, and rubbed his nose consol- 
ingly on Jimmy’s shoulder. 

To Jimmy’s great surprise—and that 
of every one else—the next day, how- 
ever, brought the unexpected. The Don 
was chosen to fill out the required num- 
ber of horses. Jimmy never knew why, 
but the Old Man did. He knew that 
the boy’s heart and soul were wrapped 
up in the big roan. He also knew what 
Jimmy meant to him as a jockey. He 
needed good jockeys as well as-good 
He wanted Jimmy’s heart in 
his work and he knew that the way to 
get it was to grant the boy’s wish. But, 
to Jiramy, when he sought out the Old 


horses. 
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Man to thank him, he gave the bit of 
advice: 

“Now, look here, kid. I don’t want 
any time wasted on this off-color horse. 
It’s a bad job, you understand ?” 

Jimmy said he did and hurried away, 
before the Old Man could change his 
mind. Straight to the Don he went, 
and broke the good news. 

“Now, we'll show them the kind of 
stuff you’re made of !” 


Jimmy fairly slaved to show the Old 
Man that he had made no mistake in 
granting the lad’s wish. It wasn’t often 
that he had the opportunity to run the 
Don with the other horses. There was 
always some other horse to be ridden, 
something else to be done. The super 
was following out the Old Man’s in- 
structions—not to waste time on an off- 
color horse. But Jimmy held his peace, 
and worked out a plan of his own. 

Five o’clock marked the close of the 
day’s work. Three days a week, the 
Old Man and the super motored into 
the city for the night. On these three 
nights, the other jockeys, swipes, and 
followers of the stables, regaled them- 
selves at the near-by village inn. The 
stables were left deserted, in charge of 
a watchman. The watchman smoked; 
he also had sundry other expenses, 
which he could not very well meet with 
his salary. Jimmy helped him to find 
a way to get the tobacco—also to meet 
the sundry expenses. In return for 
these favors, the watchman closed his 
eyes to anything Jimmy might do. 

Jimmy did many things, especially 
after five o’clock on three days a week. 
These things consisted principally of 
leading the Don out onto the track and 
furnishing him with the proper train- 
ing, which Jimmy felt he did not get 
during the day, when the other horses 
were being worked out. He could 
teach the Don what all the rest knew, 
with one exception. This exception was 
a big handicap, however. It was one 


thing Jimmy could not supply. To him 
this one thing-was a problem, a gigantic 
problem, which must be solved. It was 
in his mind by day; it disturbed his. 
sleep by night. He must find a solu- 
tion. 

To run a horse by himself is one 
thing; to run him with other horses, 
many others, is another. That was the 
problem—to get the Don accustomed 
to running with other horses, to get him 
out of his long, swinging stride at the 
proper time into that marvelous burst 
of speed which Jimmy alone knew he 
possessed. 

One day the solution of the problem 
came suddenly. Jimmy was sitting near 
the stables, brooding over the ever-pres- 
ent riddle. Near by, Mose, a negro 
stableboy, was putting “Spot,” a preco- 
cious little fox terrier, through some 
of the tricks he had taught her. Jimmy 
casually watched the performance. The 
dog would sit up, roll over, pray, play 
dead dog, and do many others of the 
customary tricks taught dogs in their 
early youth. 

“Up, up!” Mose called, and Spot 
squatted back on her haunches. 

“Down, down!” Mose commanded. 
“Lay down, I say!” 

Spot seemed to prefer to sit up, and 
Mose grew very angry, thereby attract- 
ing Jimmy’s attention to the per- 
formance before him. 

“Down!” Mose thundered, and this 
time Spot executed the command. 

At that instant the solution to Jim- 
my’s problem flashed through his mind. 
It was clear to him that Spot knew 
what was wanted of her by command. 
That command came to her in a short, 
sharp sentence, an emphasized word— 
a cue! If a dog could be taught that 
way, why not a horse? The problem 
was solved! 

Evening after evening, Jimmy put 
the Don through his paces. He would 
bring him up to an imaginary barrier. 
He would teach him how to get away 
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with that quick bound which means so 
much at the very start of a race. He 
would then hold the horse to his long, 
swinging stride, past the first quarter, 
past the half, and up to the three-quar- 
ter. At the three-quarter pole, he 
would bring his whip down across the 
Don’s rump with a sharp, stinging blow, 
at the same time calling sharply: 

“Now, ‘Don, now!” 

At first the Don couldn’t understand. 
The words were harsh. Jimmy had 
never been unkind to him before. At 
that, the words didn’t bother him as 
much as the sting of the whip. True, 
it did not hurt much physically, but to 
his sensitive nerves, it was an awful 
shock. A blow—and from Jimmy! He 
couldn’t understand that at all. 

He resented such treatment.\ It was 
undeserved. It wasn’t at all like Jimmy 
to do such a thing. Then he feared the 
blow would be repeated. He didn’t 
want that. This fear lent wings to his 
feet, and down the track, toward the 


imaginary wire, he dashed, in a splendid 
burst of speed. 

To the Don, the lessons were severe. 
However, Jimmy tempered them as 


much as possible. Gradually the horse 
began to comprehend what the boy 
wanted him to do. The resentment left 
him. The moral pain of the blow was 
no longer felt. The harsh words were 
softened by the knowledge that they 
and the blow were only a signal from 
Jimmy, a signal for him to throw his 
big body forward and attain the great- 
est speed he possessed, to reach the goal 
as soon as possible. 

Evening after evening, boy and horse 
worked, teacher and scholar. Each un- 
derstood the other, each loved the 
other, and through it all the Don 
learned his lines well and would never 
forget his cue. 

“All aboard!” the Old Man shouted 
one morning, giving the word for the 
departure. 

Into their palaces on wheels, the well- 
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trained, well-groomed horses were led. 
Their eyes were bright with life. Their 
coats, smooth and shiny, reflected the 
sunlight with a silken sheen. The Old 
Man looked them over and was well 
pleased. 

“Well, I guess you followed out my 
orders, all right,” said the Old Man to 
the super, as the Don was being led 
past. “You haven’t wasted much time 
on that off-color horse. I see his coat 
looks a bit mussed yet.” He grinned. 

However, he did not know that 
Jimmy had seen to it himself that the 
Don was even better taken care of than 
the rest. If the Don’s coat did seem 
a bit mussed, it was Jimmy who had 
mussed it, to accomplish the end it 
served—alike to deceive and to please 
the Old Man. 

There was always excitement now— 
the tenseness of the start, the suspense 
of the race, the thrill of the finish. 
Some horse won, others got a “place,” 
others “showed,” and some “also ran.” 

The Don ran in one or two races. 
If he finished only in the money, the 
rest of the string did no better. The 
Don’s percentage was as good as that 
of any of the rest—even better, all 
things taken into consideration. He 
probably would have won in one of the 
races, but luck was against him. He 
got into a “pocket,” and could not break 
out in time to get into his burst of 
speed. Jimmy saw this and withheld 
the cue, and the Don never broke out 
of his long stride. 

What bothered the Old Man 
was the fact that the great event in 
racing circles was not far distant. He 
was still undecided which horse should 
carry his colors. He was irritable. 
Everything annoyed him. His heart— 
in fact, every horseman’s heart—was 
set on winning this great classic of the 
turf. He had five horses he could en- 
ter. Out of the five, not one had a 
better claim to run in the race than any 
other. 


most 
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When Jimmy went in search of the 
Old Man, he found him in this state of 
indecision, consuming a julep flavored 
with mint. 

“What horse are you gonna run?” 
bluntly asked Jimmy. 

“T don’t know,” candidly confessed 
the Old Man. 

“Who’s gonna ride?” pursued Jimmy. 

The Old Man calmly looked the lad 
over from head to foot; then, after 
what seemed an age, he answered: 

“You will, if you think you can win.” 

“IT can——” 

“I knew you'd say that,” interposed 
the Old Man. 

“Tf you'll let me pick my horse,” con- 
tinued Jimmy, paying no attention to 
the Old Man’s interruption. 

“The Don?” inquired the Old Man, 
anticipating Jimmy’s selection. 

“Yes. He ain’t had a fair show yet, 
while the others have. They’ve run 
three races each to his one, and they 
ain’t done any better than he has,” 
argued the jockey. 

The Old Man studied a moment, as if 
mentally checking up Jimmy’s state- 
ment. 

“He’s awkward, ungainly, and be- 
sides, he’s off color. I’d get the laugh 
if he lost,” stubbornly the Old Man held 
out. 

“But h® won't lose,” hurriedly inter- 
jected Jimmy, who saw by the Old 
Man’s indecision that there was still a 
chance to get his favorite into the race. 

“And if he don’t win?” asked the Old 
Man. 

“Why, you can do anything you want 
with him then. You can send him back 
to the farm. Why, you can even sell 
him if he loses that race.” 

The Old Man felt that there was 
something back of all the argument the 
boy was putting forth. He felt that 
Jimmy was offering some real sacri- 
fices, should the Don fail to win. He 
saw hope, earnestness of desire, de- 


termination, written all over the boy 
before him. 

“T’ll see,” he said after a moment. 

“You haven’t got much time. Make 
it now.” Jimmy didn’t want to go 
through another such trial. He wanted 
the climax over with. “Go on, colonel, 
settle it now,” he pleaded. “Let me 
ride the Don. Give him*a chance and 
I know he’ll make good. I’ve watched 
him ever since he was a colt. I know 
what he can do. I’ve trained him, ain’t 
I? I ought to know.” 

The Old Man hesitated. He hated 
to give in, yet he had no other horse in 
mind. 

“Go on, colonel,” Jimmy pursued, 
following_up his lead. “Let .me ride 
the Don.” 

The Old Man was always a good 
loser. He had no argument with which 
to put Jimmy off, so at last he made a 
decision. 

“Damn it! Yes—but remember 
you’re carrying the blue and gold!” 

“Thank you, sir,” Jimmy was able 
to murmur as he hurried from the 
room. While he knew that, when the 
Old Man once gave his word, he would 
never go back on it, he didn’t care to 
take gny chances now. 


The day for the great classic in 
horse-racing circles had arrived. The 
weather was ideal, the track perfec- 
tion—in fact, there was nothing that 
could be offered as an excuse for fail- 
ure. The best horse would win. 

The preliminaries had been run, The 
great event, the “American Handicap,” 
was next, and a flutter of excitement 
spread through the gathered throng in 
anticipation of what was to come. The 
band was blaring its crashing notes as 
the contestants began to appear on the 
track. Sleek, shiny-skinned animals 
they were, with nerves taut to the 
breaking point, moving about with 
quick, catlike jumps, as they passed in 
review before the grand stand. 





The Old Man had just entered the 
betting shed. It was the old-fashioned 
kind, a long, low-roofed building. The 
pari-mutuel machines had begun to 
make their appearance here and there 
on the circuit at other tracks, but this 
one still clung to its old system of book- 
makers, with their little stands and their 
blackboards above, showing the odds 
offered on the various horses. One 
man, with a pair of powerful field 
glasses, surveyed the boards of his fel- 
low “bookies,” to see what odds pre- 
vailed, and from time to time changed 
the figures on the board above. An- 
other man, usually with a big, fat cigar 
or a drooping cigarette in his mouth, 
accepted the bets and made out the 
pasteboard cards, which were either to 
be “cashed in” or torn up in disgust 
after the race. 

The Old Man glanced over the board 
nearest him. Santar was the favorite, 
Gold Coin next, then Prince Chap, and 
so on down he read until he came to 
the Don’s name. Evidently the betting 
gentry had no great fear as to the Don’s 
chances of winning the race. One hun- 
dred and twenty to one was the quota- 
tion. 

The Old Man shook his head some- 
what disgustedly as he sauntered on to 
the next stand. The odds there were 
about the same. However, a change 
was being made. It was on the Don, 
and his odds shrank from one hundred 


and twenty to one to one hundred and 
much of a 


fifteen to one. It wasn’t 
change, but it showed that some one 
was laying some money on his horse. 
Some one thought well enough of either 
the odds or the horse to risk a little 
change. Little did the Old Man think 
that it was Jimmy’s money which had 
forced the odds down. 

“Humph!” the Old Man murmured 
to himself, as he strolled to the far end 
of the shed. 

From there he turned and surveyed 


the whirling, wriggling mass of human- 
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ity, pushing and pressing one another 
aside, anxious to get a bet down on 
their choice. The fever of chance 
seemed to be in every one’s veins. The 
hope of gain pulsed through all this 
surging and resurging mob. 

Again the Old Man looked up at the 
nearest“board. Things were beginning 
to change. It was evident that three 
horses were well thought of. Santar 
was still the favorite, but was now 
closely pressed by Prince Chap, who in 
turn was followed by Redbird. 

Redbird, the Old Man knew, was a 
good horse. He had seen him run be- 
fore. The track and the weather, the 
weight—in fact everything was to the 
horse’s liking. For the moment, the 
Old Man was tempted to do something 
he had never done before in his life—to 
beteagainst his own horse. But it was 
only a temptation, and like a good 
Christian horseman, he put temptation 
behind him and placed some money on 
the Don. It wasn’t much, but it up- 
held his traditions and convictions. By 
the time he received his ticket, the odds 
on ihe Don had gone to one hundred to 
one. The bookies’ opinion of the Don 
had not changed much—there wasn’t 
much to make it change. The bets were 
all being laid on the other horses. 

Outside, on the track, the bugle 
sounded, calling the horses to the post. 
The Old Man emerged from the shed, 
out into the sunlight. He shaded his 
eyes and looked out the track. 
Just then Jimmy went by on the Don. 
Some one near the Old Man laughed 
and called out in derision: 

“Oh, you giraffe!” 

It was his horse—it carried his 
jockey and his colors. Resentment for 
a moment rose to the Old Man’s breast 
and he felt strongly inclined to reward 
the scoffer with a punch in the nose. 
But there wasn’t time—the horses were 
coming to the barrier; so the Old Man 
took it out on the ticket in his hand, 
crushing it in his. clenched fist. 


onto 
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Realizing what he had done, he 
straightened it out with a smile. If the 
Don should win, it would be a credit 
for ten thousand dollars; if he lost, it 
would be just pasteboard. 

“And pasteboard it will be,” the Old 
Man mused as he placed it in his 
pocket. 

Just then the starter, irritated at not 
being able to get the horses off, in a 
bellowing voice filled with anger, called: 

“Say, you, number eight, if you don’t 
bring that roan to his feet and lead him 
down here with the rest, I’m gonna 
leave you at the post.” 

The grand stand, filled to overflow- 
ing, dotted with variegated feminine 
trimmings, echoed back this admoni- 
tion with a laugh. But few, if any up 
there, had bet on number eight. 

The laugh annoyed the Don. Untsed 
to the noise about him, the many peo- 
ple, the strange horses, the unfamiliar 
sounds and sights, he threatened for a 
moment to bolt and vault the inside 
fence, to get away from it all. Then 
he felt Jimmy’s hand pat him lightly on 
the neck, and above the din he heard 
Jimmy’s voice, and he felt that amid 
all this vast, hostile multitude he still 
had a friend and a protector. : 

“Steady, old man!” Jimmy mur- 
mured to him, and patted his sturdy 
neck. “Don’t forget your lesson now.” 

The Don nervously shook his head as 
if in answer, and straightway remem- 
bered the many hours of training. He 
forgot the other horses, the hideous 
noises about him—forgot everything 
but that Jimmy was with him and that 
Jimmy had taught him. Up to the bar- 
rier he came with the other horses. His 
limbs trembled; his ears twitched back 
and forth, as if the better to receive any 
command Jimmy might give ; he was all 
alert, anxious for the word to go. 

Like so many arrows aimed at one 
target, the eleven horses stood taut, 
their muscles, their nerves, their very 
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souls, screwed to the breaking point. 
Then the barrier was released; with a 
swish and the lightninglike speed of an 
immense bowstring, it sped across the 
Simultaneously, like so many 
arrows released, the eleven horses cata- 
pulted forward. 

A cheer went up from the multitude 
in the grand stand; to them it was a 
perfect start. But something happened 
that instant which the spectators did 
not see. Next to the Don was Lady 
Irma, a trim little bay mare. In her 
forward bound, she swerved to the 
right, and her body came in violent 
contact with the Don’s big frame. The 
blow was quick, sharp, and violent; be- 
hind it was the force of powerful horse- 
flesh. Another horse would have stag- 
gered, perhaps gone to its knees under 
the sudden blow, but the Don’s ponder- 
ous hulk withstood, and gave not an 
inch. It was Jimmy’s left leg that re- 
ceived the full force of the impact, and 
was left crushed and bleeding, help- 
lessly dangling. 

For the moment Jimmy felt no pain; 
the excitement and the shock deadened 
it. The Don had made a perfect start; 
his first bound had brought him in the 
lead with the rest. A few more strides 
and he gained the always coveted posi- 
tion nearest the inside fence. 

The jarring now brought pain to Jim- 
my’s leg, a sick feeling to the pit of his 
stomach, a dizziness to his head. Un- 
consciously his hand drew in on the 
reins. The Don did not understand 
why he should be checked now. He 
felt a rush of exultation, something he 
had never before experienced. He was 
running with other horses, many of 
them; he was running easily; he was 
their master. But Jimmy had pulled 
the reins; Jimmy knew what was best; 
Jimmy had taught him what to do; so 
the Don obeyed. At that moment they 
were rounding the curve, and the Don 
slackened his speed and fell back, losing 
his position to Redbird, while Santar 
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and Gold Coin rushed past him to do 
battle with the new leader. 

The Old Man raised his glasses and 
surveyed the horses through the trail- 
ing cloud of dust. 

“Tt’s all off,’ he murmured disap- 
pointedly. “The kid’s foot’s out of the 
stirrup and his Jeg’s bleeding.” 

Inch by inch, those behind the lead- 
ers were closing the gap that separated 
them. Then something happened. 
Lady Irma put forth a supreme effort 
and sprang into the lead, which she held 
with a pace that was killing. A cry 
went up from the grand stand: 

“The little lady will wear them all 
out !” 

It was this cry that brought Jimmy 
to his senses, in spite of the pain in his 
leg. It was this cry that reminded him 
where he was and what he had to do. 
It was this cry that brought to his mind 
the promises he had made to the Old 
Man. 


The Don was holding his own. His 


long stride stood him well in need. 


Lady Irma was tiring. The pace she 
had set was too fast to hold. She weak- 
ened and dropped back, losing the lead. 
Three horses passed her. This placed 
the Don in third position again, San- 
tar leading, with Redbird just hanging 
on. 

By this time they had passed the first 
quarter. Jimmy heard a roaring in his 
Before his eyes there seemed to 
be a mist—a thin but blinding. 
He raised his hand to brush it away. 
He saw more clearly then—saw two 
horses ahead of him and another close 
beside, and heard the thundering hoof- 
beats of those behind. How he would 
have enjoyed all this if it hadn’t been 
for the pain in-his leg, the mist before 
his eyes! He felt the Don’s deep, reg- 
ular breathing, and knew by this that 
the horse was still fresh, that the pace 
was not telling on him, that the race 
could still be won. 

At that moment those behind pressed 
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forward and closed the gap that sepa- 
rated them from the three horses 
ahead, and for an instant it seemed 
almost as if a blanket might have cov- 
ered them all. Then Prince Chap burst 
forth from the group and sprang into 
the lead, but not for long. He set a 
pace no horse could stand. However, 
he served a purpose. Santar, too, could 
not hold his place, and fell back as the 
Don moved up, his nose almost touch- 
ing Redbird’s haunches. It was Red- 
bird now who led. 

The mist before Jimmy’s eyes came 
again. It wasn’t a thin mist now—it 
was red, blood red. He raised his hand 
to brush it away again. He couldn’t. 
It would not leave. It was now that 
Jimmy realized that he was fast los- 
ing consciousness. Then something 
flashed into his mind and for a mo- 
ment raised the mist again. There was 
something he must remember, some- 
thing compelling, something on which 
everything depended—the cue! 

At the half, things were about the 
same; only it was clear to all the spec- 
tators that the race would be fought 
out by three horses—Redbird, Santar, 
and the Don. The others didn’t amount 
to much; they were by this time “rank 
outsiders,” “also rans.” 

All through the race so far, Jimmy 
had not said a word to the Don. To 
the Don, this seemed strange. It had 
never happened before. That Jimmy 
was with him, the Don was sure; he 
felt the weight. To-day it seemed 
heavier than ever before. Jimmy wasn’t 
helping him. Jimmy was just holding 
on. Something was wrong, but the Don 
couldn’t tell what. He knew Jimmy 
was there, and that was all he wanted 
to know. Everything would come out 
all right as long as Jimmy was with 
him. 

The blood-red mist before Jimmy’s 
eyes was growing darker. It was al- 
most a brown now. It would be black 
before long. Then what? Would it 
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be black before he could give the cue? 
Could he hold the saddle until that 
great moment came? 

“The three-quarter must be near!” 
seemed to drone in Jimmy’s ears. 

With superhuman determination, he 
forced the now almost black mist from 
before his eyes and looked. Just ahead, 
not over ten strides, he saw the pole, 
but vaguely. The effort caused him to 
lurch in the saddle. He realized that 
in a few moments consciousness would 
be gone. One thought, one desire, pos- 
sessed him—to reach that pole and 
give the cue. Over and over in his 
mind it rang: 

“Now, Don, now!” 

“One, two, three,” he counted, as the 
Don rose under him. The red was al- 
most black now. “Five, six 

He couldn’t wait any longer; will 
power could no longer dominate his 
failing strength. He couldn’t use the 
whip; he had no power to strike the 
Don, had he wished to. He fell for- 
ward on the horse’s shoulders, buried 
his hands deep in the flying mane, and 
just as the red mist turned to black, his 
last bit of strength exerted itself in a 
whisper : 

“Now, Don, now 

In that instant the other horsés 
bounded forward, putting forth every 
ounce of their endurance for the finish. 
Redbird was in the lead, closely pressed 
by. Santar, who had gained his second 
wind and had forced himself ahead of 
the Don in the moment when Jimmy 
had lurched in the saddle. 

The Don, like all large bodies, started 
slowly. But in a flash, by that whisper, 
he seemed galvanized into lightninglike 
action. Past Santar he swept, with 
Jimmy leaning forward in the saddle, 
his face buried in the dusky mane. 

Instantly, with a shout, every one in 
the grand stand rose to his feet as one 
man. Such riding had never been seen 
before. This was something new. No 
one wanted to miss it. 
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Down the stretch the Don thundered. 
He seemed no longer a horse—he was 
as a whirlwind, a tornado, an ava- 
lanche, all mixed together. For the mo- 
ment he forgot Jimmy, forgot the 
crowd, forgot the noises, forgot every- 
thing but the lesson he had learned back 
in the blue-grass district. 

Shout after shout arose as he swept 
around and past Santar, past Redbird, 
past the grand stand, and under the 
wire—a winner! 

The shouts blended into pande- 
monium, then suddenly, as if shut off 
by some giant silencer, they ceased in- 
stantly. Then a woman laughed hys- 
terically, and fainted. 

Three strides past the wire, the black 
before Jimmy’s eyes vanished entirely, 
and with it his consciousness. His 
hands relaxed. He slid from the saddle 
to the track, rolled over once or twice, 
and then lay still, as the onrushing 
horses, unable to swerve to right or 
left, swept onward and over him, leav- 
ing a torn and dusty bundle of blue and 
gold on the track behind them. 

A few strides more and the Don 
stopped. He missed something. Maybe 
it was Jimmy’s slight weight, perhaps 
the spirit that had dominated him. He 
raised his head and whinnied, whinnied 
as he had when he had been an awk- 
ward, ungainly colt back in the blue 
grass, when Jimmy had used to bring 
him sugar. Then he .trotted back to 
where a surgeon was examining the lit- 
tle bundle on the track. 


Jimmy blinkingly opened his eyes 
and in wonder looked around the white 
room of the hospital. 

“Did we win?” he asked quickly, 
looking up into the Old Man’s beam- 
ing face. 

“You sure did,” drawled the Old 
Man. 

“T knew the Don couldn’t lose,” pur- 
sued Jimmy. “You ain’t gonna sell 
him now, are you?” 
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“TI should say not! That is, if you'll 
tell me how you made that roan do 
that last quarter. We've run him three 


times since and we can’t get him out of 
that canter of his. 


How’d you do it, 


Cue 


asked Jimmy, evading the Old Man’s 
direct question. 

“T guess, if you’re real good, you can 
get out in a month,” the Old Man an- 
swered. “But how did you do it?” 


“I'll show you then,” said Jimmy, as 
he turned over for a nap. 


kid ?” 
“How long do I have to stay here?” 





“WHO HATH DESIRED THE SEA” 


LOVER of mine, you are calling, crying ; 
Mured in the hills, I hear you sighing. 


Oh, for a day of gold and blue! 
Oh, for your free and fluent line, 
Your song in my ears, your thirsting hands, 
And the old Norse joy that is mine! 
To be gripped and shaken and thrown by you, 
Flung and fondled and known by you, 
Comrade and sweetheart! Alone by you, 

To drowse on the sun-soaked sands! 


Oh, for a gold-and-silver night! 

For your rippled velvet, heaving, heaving, 

From ankle to shoulder subtly weaving 

Cool caresses, that yet must. sting— 

Lips of water that cling and cling! 

To lift and drift on your cosmic swing, 
To throb with your moon-drunk might! 


And if you clutch the breath, 
If on your lips 
There sits and sips 
The white kiss, death— 
What is my life, you should not take it? 
What is your thirst, you should not slake it? 
Soft would I lie and silently, 
Dew-cooled the burning heart of me, 
Had you your jealous will, O sea! 


Lover of mine, you are calling, crying; 
Mured in the hills, I hear you sighing. 
MARGUERITE Mooers MARSHALL. 





Kaspar Hauser: the 


SHOEMAKER of Nuremberg, 
Wiechman by name, was scur- 
rying back to his bench from a 
domiciliary visit to the corner alehouse 
on Whitmonday, 1828. Being. no longer 
thirsty, Wiechman was in a hurry to 
get to work again. Being in a hurry 
—or perhaps because of the good 
brown ale that had oasised his day’s 
toil—he did not guide his steps as care- 
fully as he might. 

That was why he all but ran into a 
young man who was leaning against 
a house wall. Turning to apologize, or 
to swear—according to the rank of the 
stranger—Wiechman did neither. In- 
stead, he blinked, open-mouthed. 

The strange youth was crouching in 
a grotesque posture, his hands shield- 
ing his face as if to shut out the light. 
He was dressed in ill-fitting shirt and 
riding breeches and in a jacket made 
by chopping off the tails of a’ frock 
coat. His shoes were huge and old 
and worn through the sides, bespeak- 
ing a long foot journey. Yet, when 
the lad stepped forward, as Wiech- 
man spoke to hint, he toddled like a 
two-year-old baby. He could not stand 
straight or control his legs. His arms 
were outflung, to hold his balance. 


Man from Nowhere 


Now Wiechman himself had known 
times when locomotion was no easy 
task. But even after a record effort 
to overwork the poor brewery em- 
ployees, he had never staggered in this 
interesting fashion. So he questioned 
the boy. 

The latter lisped out an incoherent 
word or two, as might a child who is 
just learning to speak. He repeated 
the name of a cavalry captain whose 
house was near by, and to this house 
Wiechman piloted him. The captain 
was not at home, and the visitor was 
propelled to a shed in the back yard. 
There he tumbled over onto a pile of 
straw, crumpled his body.up into an 
awkward lump, and promptly fell 
asleep. 

When the captain came home, he was 
told of his queer guest’s presence. Out 
to the shed he went, followed by his 
soldier servant. The lad was. still 
asleep. Nor did a sharp word of 
query awaken him. 

So the captain and the servant put 
into practice a few of the tender ex- 
pedients known to Germany’s gentle 
soldiery for the awakening of drunk- 
ards. The boy slept on. At length, 
“after many troublous and painful ex- 
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periments on the sleeper’s capacity for 
feeling,” the efforts of the two were 
crowned with triumph, for the guest 
opened his eyes. 

He stared with infantile glee at the 
captain’s gaudy gold-braided uniform. 
But that stare proved to be his sole 
contribution to the evening’s entertain- 
ment. The captain turned him over to 
the police. He was searched. Two 
articles of interest were found in the 
pockets of his ragged clothes. 

One of these was a fine cambric 
handkerchief in whose corner the mon- 
ogram “K. H.” was worked in red silk. 
The other was a letter, part of which 
I shall quote. It ran: 


1828. From a nameless place near the Ba- 
varian frontier. 

HicH-sorn Captain: I send you a boy 
who wishes to serve his king in the Light 
Horse Regiment. His mother brought him 
to me to rear. I do not know who she was. 
She says_his father was a light cavalryman. 
I have given the child a Christian education. 
I have taught him to read and write. Do 
not ask him my name or whence he comes, 
for he does not know. I will not sign my 
name, for fear of punishment. If you do 
not want him, get rid of him. 


The note’s handwriting was dis- 
guised, and effort had been made at 
illiteracy. The note itself was in Ger- 
man, but the following postscript was 
added in Latin: 

He has been baptized, but you yourself 
must name him. He was born April 30, 
1812. 

The police questioned the lad. They 
could get nothing out of him. His in- 
telligence seemed less than the average 
dog’s. As a last resort, some one put 
pen and paper before him. As he could 
not talk coherently, or understand a 
word, this seemed the height of folly. 
But he picked up the pen at once, 
dipped it into the inkhorn, and wrote 
legibly the name: “Kaspar Hauser.” 

Finding he could write, the police 
grew hopeful.. Orally and on paper, 
they showered him with questions. But 


Mystery 


he undersood none of them, nor could 
he write anything further than those 
two words, “Kaspar Hauser.” The 
tracing of these, with a pen, was evi- 
dently the extent of his education. 
From the initials on his handkerchief, 
the police gathered that the name was 
his own. 

Presently he began to fret and whim- 
per, as might a tired or scared baby. 
A policeman suggested that he might 
be hungry, and beef and beer were set 
before him. But at the first smell of 
this hearty diet, he fell into convul- 
sions. When he had calmed down a 
little, a glass of milk was handed to 
him. In curiosity, he tasted it; then 
shuddered and thrust it from him. 

Plainly, he had never tasted meat 
or liquor and was not used to milk. 
One sort of food after another was 
offered. He turned from all with gen- 
uine loathing. The police chief, dis- 
gusted, said that bread and water was 
the best diet for a chap who could not 
appreciate better fare. A plate of dry 
bread and a mug of water were put 
before Kaspar. Greedily he consumed 
them. 4 

Then various toys were shown to 
him. He was afraid of them all, until 
his glance rested on a little wooden 
horse. This he kissed, and hugged it 
to his breast, as if it.were some dear 
and familiar plaything. Then suddenly 
he fell asleep once more. 

“Been brought up bread and 
water and had a toy horse to play with,” 
was the terse police comment. “Been 
kept in the dark, too, for the light hurts 
his eyes. He’s an idiot. Send for a 
doctor to look him over.” 

The nearest doctor was called in. By 
some rare chance, he was a man of 
sense. Instead of accepting the police 
theory that Kaspar was an idiot, he 
made a careful examination. Then he 
announced that the lad was as sane 
as any one, but that he had never been 
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taught. He had been left, mentally, 
as ignorant as a two-year-old. 

The doctor went on to examine Kas- 
par’s body. The patient was short and 
stocky, with fine curly hair and small, 
well-shaped hands and feet—decidedly 
not the feet and hands of a peasant. 

.The feet interested the doctor more 
than did any other part of the boy. 
Their soles were rounded and pudgy, 
like an infant’s. They had never been 
flattened by walking. They were cov- 
ered with blood blisters, from the few 
steps he had taken since Wiechman 
found him. On one of his arms was 
a half-healed wound. 

His face was expressionless, but with 
the blankness of inexperience, not of 
idiocy. His blue eyes were clear and 
bright, but vacant. When a kind word 
was spoken to him or when he was 
playing with his wooden horse, “a 
lovely, smiling, heart-winning sweet- 
ness diffused his features, with the ra- 
diance that is in the joy of an innocent 
child.” His hands were almost as help- 
less as his feet. 

“He stretched out his fingers stiff 
and far asunder. Where others applied 
but a few fingers in lifting small ob- 
jects, he applied his whole hand in a 
most uncouth manner. 

“The peculiar formation of the knee 
joints showed that he had been habitu- 
ally confined in a place so narrow and 
so short that he had been unable to lie 
at full length. His common posture 
was to sit bolt upright, his back against 
a wall, his legs at right angles to his 
body.” : 

The doctor, as Kaspar sat thus look- 
ing at him, snatched up a knife and 
thrust it angrily at the boy’s blank 
face. Kaspar neither flinched nor 
winked. He did not know what it 
meant. But when the doctor picked up 
a walking stick, the lad shrank back 
and whined like a cowed dog. 

All Nuremberg, all Germany, all 
Europe, were presently abuzz with ex- 


citement over the strange youth. His 
story was told and retold, in print and 
by word of mouth. He became the 
mystery of the day, a mystery that no 
one could solve. His case did not make 
sense. For one thing, there was his 
ability to write his name, when he could 
not speak it or understand it, or read 
or write anything else; for another, 
the fact that he had presumably trav- 
eled on foot from the Bavarian fron- 
tier, and yet could not walk ten steps 
alone. Also, though he was not an im- 
becile, yet, at the presymable age of 
eighteen, he knew nothing. 

The evidence that he had always 
lived in a cramped and dark cell, faring 
on bread and water, and with no daily 
companionship but that of a toy horse, 
and that he had apparently been beaten 
often and cruelly—all this roused a 
flame of sympathy and anger. 

Science came to the rescue. Pro- 
fessor Daumer, one of the wisest men 
of his day, assumed the legal guard- 
ianship of Kaspar, took the boy to live 
at his own house, and began his edu- 
cation. 

Daumer taught him as he would have 
taught an infant, and at once he found 
that Kaspar was not only sane, but 
brilliant. The lad learned with almost 
uncanny quickness. In a very few 
months, he could read and write and 
talk; the vacant look left his face; he 
was normal in every way. 

But he still gazed on 
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life with the 
eyes of a child. For example, he asked 
why some men wore dresses while 
others wore trousers. When Daumer 
explained that the wearers of dresses 
were not men at all, but women, he 
was still more perplexed. He had no 
idea what a woman was, and when 
Daumer told him, he was not at all in- 
terested. Daumer introduced him to 
the women and girls of his own family 
and of the neighborhood and bade him 
study them. 

“TI like the old ones best,” reported 
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Kaspar. “The young ones are so silly 
and noisy and they laugh too often.” 

Like a child, he was warmly affec- 
tionate to every one who was good to 
him, and was piteously afraid of every 
one who was cross. He did not know 
the difference in value between a cop- 
per and a gold coin, nor was it easy 
to make him understand values. 

At times, when he was tired or 
scared, he grew homesick and begged 
to be sent back from the noise and glare 
of the world to the gloomy quiet of his 
old cell. And it was only by slow 
degrees that Daumer could teach his 
system to assimilate other food than 
bread and water. 

But the professor was wise and pa- 
tient, and Kaspar rewarded him by a 
swift expansion of mind. His sense of 
hearing was abnormally acute, and he 
could see in the dark as well as a cat. 
He took vast pride in the simple ac- 
complishments Daumer taught him, es- 
pecially in the matter of table manners. 
He scolded the professor’s dog with 
great severity for lapping food from 
a dish on the floor, and tried hard to 
teach the beast to use a fork and a 
napkin and to sit in a chair at the table. 
When Daumer explained that this was 
impossible, Kaspar could not under- 
stand why, for, up to then, he had sup- 
posed that dogs and cats and horses 
were human beings like himself; and 
when Daumer told him that they were 
not, he asked a volley of questions that 
would have floored a whole conference 
of theologians. 

Least of all could he understand class 
or social distinctions, or see why the 
garbage man was not quite as worthy 
of respectful salute as was Herr 
Binder, Mayor of Nuremberg. Reli- 
gion, too, was a stumblingblock to him. 
Daumer told him God could do any- 
thing. : 

“Can He give me back the childhood 
and boyhood you say I have lost?” 
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asked Kaspar. “And if He can, please 
ask Him to.” 

Latin and Greek and German and 
French and mathematics and music and 
drawing he easily mastered. He did 
not know enough of life to do or say 
anything wrong. He did not even 
know how to tell a lie. 

“He is a creature of angelic purity,” 
wrote Daumer. “He displays the most 
exquisite moral feeling and a perfect 
love of truth.” 

As soon as Kaspar’s brain began to 
work normally, his dormant memory 
began to awake. Bit by bit, he recalled 
scenes from his past. After a time he 
knit these fragmentary scenes together 
into a more or less coherent story. And 
this is the story he told: 

His earliest recollections, he said, 
were of a hole or cave—probably a 
dungeon—where he had sat on the 
ground, clad in a dirty shirt and a pair 
of torn trousers. Soon he outgrew the 
cave as well as the clothes. He could 
not stand upright or lie at full length 
in his cramped quarters, but had to 
prop himself against the wall or else 
curl up in a heap. 

The dimmest light filtered in. He 
never saw the sky or the trees. There 
was scant difference between night and 
day. 

Every morning when he woke from 
sleep, he said, he found a pitcher of 
water and a loaf of bread beside him. 
That was his daily fare. Once in a 
while, the water would have a queer 
taste. At such times he would fall 
asleep again, almost at once. On wak- 
ing from this drugged slumber, he 
would discover that he had _ been 
washed and dressed in other clothes 
and that the cave had been cleaned and 
swept; also, that his tangled hair had 
been combed and clipped and his nails 
cut. 

Two wooden horses and a faded 
sword knot were his only possessions 
in the cave. He never saw the face 
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of the man who fed him. He never 
saw him at all, in fact, until one day 
the jailer came into the cave wearing 
a black mask and carrying a little table. 
Setting the table in front of Kaspar 
and laying pen and paper on it, the 
masked man put the pen into his hand 
and, after many trials, taught him to 
write the words, “Kaspar Hauser.” He 
also taught him to speak one or two de- 
tached phrases, whose meaning the pu- 
pil did not understand. 

Later, the man appeared again and 
gave him lessons in walking. This he 
did by standing behind Kaspar, lifting 
him, placing his own toes under the 
boy’s heels, and taking a few steps 
forward. After a few of these les- 
sons, the masked man stayed away for 
some days. Kaspar grew lonely and 
howled for him. The man reappeared 
—this time with a club—and beat him 
for making so much noise. One of the 
club blows had festered into an ugly 
wound on the prisoner’s arm. 

Again, not long afterward, the jailer 
came back, lifted Kaspar on his shoul- 
ders, and carried him away. Followed 
a confused sense of night travel in a 
rumbling vehicle, and of drugged sleep 
by day. Then—loneliness and a cruel 
flood of sunlight—and Wiechman, the 
Nuremberg cobbler, asking him ques- 
tions. 

That was the story. So illogical and 
far-fetched was it that many 
at once declared Kaspar to be an im- 
postor. A far larger number believed 
his tale, word for word. For a time, 
all Europe was rent by Kaspar and 
anti-Kaspar factions. A dozen dif- 
ferent theories were formed as to the 
lad’s birth and history. 

But even a nine days’ wonder can- 
not hope to endure for more than nine 
days. Niagara Falls is~perhaps the 
most wonderful sight on earth, yet peo- 
ple who live near the cataract often 
forget to glance at it as they pass by. 


people 


So, though throngs of eager folk 
rushed to Nuremberg at first, to stare 
at Kaspar and to question him, as time 
went on, he became an old story. No 
longer was it needful for the mayor 
to warn crowds not to annoy him. A 
bare handful of sight-seers strolled to 
Doctor Daumer’s house, where lately 
hundreds had flocked. Even the news 
that the young man was writing his 
memoirs stirred hardly a ripple of 
interest. e 

On the morning of Saturday, Octo- 
ber 17, 1829, Kaspar walked to market 
with Miss Daumer. On the way, he 
was seized with a chill. He hurried 
home and to his own room. 

At dinner time, he could not be found. 
The house was searched. At last Dau- 
mer discovered the boy lying senseless 
in a pool of rain water in the cellar. 
He was bleeding from a dangerous 
wound in the head. Taken upstairs, 
and roused from his swoon, he was de- 
lirious and lay raving for more than 
three weeks. 

When he came to his senses again, 
he told what had happened. He said he 
had heard stealthy footsteps in the hall- 
way outside his room. Looking out, he 
had seen two men advancing toward 
him. Both were masked. One of them 
had struck him on the head with a 
hatchet. Then they had fled. Kaspar 
had picked himself up and had stag- 
gered downstairs to find Daumer. In 
his dizziness and pain, he had gone all 
the way to the cellar, and then had 
fainted. 

This murderous assauJt revived pub- 
lic interest in the youth. Some cynics 
said he had wounded himself for this 
very purpose. But a woman who lived 
across the street swore that she had 
seen two men run out of Daumer’s 
house on the day of the attack, and 
that one of them had halted a moment 
at a fire bucket, to wash blood from 
his hands. Another woman testified 
that a man had asked her, in the street, 
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an hour later, if it were true that Kas- 
par Hauser had been murdered. 

Henceforth, for a while, two police- 
men were detailed to guard Kaspar day 
and night. 

Soon after this, his character took on 
an odd change. He reached the phase 
in his education where he learned how 
to lie. It is an accomplishment that 
comes to most children—tempordarily 
or otherwise—between the ages of four 
and eight. And in Kaspar’s case, it 
took a virulent turn. 

He acquired -other knowledge about 
life, too, and gave promise of becom- 
ing as gay as once he had been saintly. 
Truly there is no other innocence so 
complete as that of ignorance, nor are 
there two other words so often misused 
for each other. Kaspar’s education 
was progressing along broad lines—not 
through Professor Daumer, now, but in 
spite of Professor Daumer. 

The worthy professor was _heart- 
broken at his pure young disciple’s fall 
from grace. Indeed, the shock of it 
smashed the old fellow’s health. He 
declared that he was too feeble to con- 
tinue his task of educating the lad, and 
Kaspar was quartered on the family of 
Councilor Bieberbach. 

The councilor packed him off to 
school. In his spare time, between lec- 
tures, Kaspar seems to have improved 
the shining hours—or the sinning hours 

—by making violent love to Frau Bie- 
berbach. There was a fiery row in the 
councilor’s family, a verbal battle that 
lasted for several days. It was inter- 
rupted in odd fashion. 

One evening, the sound of a pistol 
shot brought the whole hostile Bieber- 
bach family running to Kaspar’s room. 
There lay the luckless wooer with a 
wound in his forehead—this time a 
bullet graze. 

Once more public interest blazed up. 
Kaspar could give no clear account of 
the attack. But the fact that he had 
twice been wounded by some mysteri- 
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ous foe set tongues to wagging in fu- 
tile conjecture. ~ Also, the noble army 
of cynics acclaimed the mishap as an- 
other attempt on Kaspar’s part to gain 
notoriety. 

I should very much like to write this 
story of Kaspar Hauser without touch- 
ing on any of the half hundred expla- 
nations of his mystery. Each and 
every one of these explanations is radi- 
cally different from each and every 
other one. Yet they nearly all have 
been solemnly proven true by various 
chroniclers, and if I skip all mention 
of them, the mail bag at ArnsLee’s will 
probably be clogged with “real solu- 
tions” of the case, by writers who cite 
the monograph of Professor von Some- 
thing-or-other, of Dresden, or of Herr 
Some-one-else, of Munich, as their au- 
thorities. So here goes, as briefly as 
may be: 

First of all, for the claim of Lang 
and the rest that the lad was a hys- 
terical impostor, who carefully invented 
his story and who thrice wounded him- 
self for notoriety’s sake. 

An impostor is a person who makes 
certain false claims for his own advan- 
tage. Kaspar Hauser claimed nothing, 
except that he had once lived in a dun- 
geon too short for his body—a state- 
ment borne out by the doctors who 
examined him. He made no preten- 
sions to anything that could bring him 
And if he were sham- 
ming, then surely his genius as an actor 
could have him a fortune else- 
where. 

Second, it has been set forth that his 
father was a Hungarian noble who, for 
a mesh of wholly puzzling reasons, 
brought up his son as he would not 
have reared a horse and then threw him 
on the world for support, finally decid- 
ing to murder him. 

Third, that he was the son of a Ger- 
man cavalry trooper gnd a peasant girl; 
in which case, it is hard to understand 
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the motive for trying to kill him and 
the elaborate cruelty of his upbringing. 

Now for the fourth and favorite tale. 
Elizabeth Evans is its chief priestess, 
and a half score of authorities seem 
inclined to agree with her. 

Karl Friedrich, Grand Duke of 
Baden, had two sons. The eldest was 
his, successor, Karl. The younger was 
Ludwig, a melodrama villaip. Ludwig 
wanted to rule as grand duke, but Karl 
was in his way. That did not greatly 
trouble Ludwig, for he was a patient 
man and willing to wait his turn for 
any reasonable length of time. 

Then Karl and Stephaine, his wife, 
had a son and heir. This birth annoyed 
Ludwig. It seemed unfair that he 
should lose his turn at the throne for 
the sake of a squalling baby. He went 
for help to the wicked Countess von 
Hochberg. 

The countess draped herself in white 
robes and sped through moonlit cor- 
ridors to the baby princeling’s nursery. 
All who chanced to see her gliding past 
mistook her for a pet phantom of the 
palace known as “the Lady in White.” 
They not only let her move on unhin- 
dered, but it is credibly reported that 
several of them are still running at a 
lively clip toward the frontier. 

Into the nursery glided that sinful 
and scareful countess. She lifted the 
sleeping prince from his cradle and put 
in his place there a peasant baby who 
was dying from scrofula—and who ac- 
tually died a few days later. 

She carried the stolen prince to Lud- 
wig, who gave him over to a brutal 
accomplice, who in turn locked the child 
in a dark dungeon. In later years, Lud- 
wig had a fit of remorse. He ordered 
the prince set at liberty. The prince, 
as @he movie-educated reader has 
shrewdly guessed, was Kaspar Hauser. 

The immediate public attention 
drawn to Kaspar cured Ludwig of his 
remorse fit. He feared lest the boy be 
recognized and placed on the grand- 


ducal throne. So he sent emissaries to 
kill him. 

Now let’s get back to the real story, 
shan’t we? 

After his second wound, Kaspar at- 
tracted the notice of Lord Stanhope, 
a traveling Englishman. Yes, Stan- 
hope has been called an agent of the 
crime-calcined Ludwig. The English- 
man sent the lad to college at Ansbach. 
He planned to educate Kaspar still fur- 
ther and then to take him to England. 

At Ansbach, Kaspar lived quietly 
enough for about two years, his only 
excitements being one or two alleged 
attempts on the part of masked men 
to steal his memoirs. In his nonstudy 
hours, he earned a little money by 
working as copy clerk in the local court 
of appeals. 

On December 14, 1833, just before 
he was to start for England, Kaspar 
finished work early and left his lodg- 
ings for a walk. An hour or so later, 
he reeled into his home again, clutch- 
ing at a mortal wound in his chest. He 
stammered out the disjointed words: 

“Palace — Uzen — Monument’ — 
Purse!” 

The police went to the Palace Gar- 
dens. There, at the base of the Uzen 
Monument, lay a violet silk purse. In- 
side the purse was a slip of paper, 
whereon was scrawled this queer mes- 
sage: 

Kaspar Hauser, born April 30, 1812. Mur- 
dered December 14, 1833. Know by this 
that I come from the Bavarian frontier, on 


the river. These are the initials of my 
name. M. L. O. 


That was all. Again the cynics 
laughed and said that these theatrical 
self-woundings were becoming monot- 
onous. Stanhope thought otherwise— 
or pretended to—for he offered a re- 
ward of fiwe thousand florins for the 
assailant’s arrest. The reward is still 
unclaimed. 

For two days, Kaspar Hauser lay 
dying. The doctors examining the 
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wound declared it had been delivered 
by a left-handed man. The police, 
spurred on by the proffered reward, 
scoured all Germany, chasing the usual 
wrong clews up the usual wrong tree. 
At the end of the second day, Kaspar 
awoke from a stupor and cried out like 
a frightened child: 


“Father, Thy will be done! I am 
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tired, very tired, and I have~a long 
way to go!” 

Then, turning to the wall, he died. 
His secret died with him. 

Who was he? 


The May number of AINSLEE’S will 
contain the next article in Mr. Terhune’s 
“Men of Mystery” series: “SainteGermain, 
the Man Who Could Not Die.” 


Mystery 





THE WAITED GUEST 


APPINESS, she came to me through the twilight gray, 
Stepped from out the rain-blown night, through the mud and mire, 
Past the gleaming castle lights took her vagrant way, 
Tossed her mist-sweet mantle down by my gypsy fire. 


’Gainst her breast an upland lark nestled from the cold; 
By her-side a springtime fawn, dazzled in the light, 

Shrank, and gazed with timid eyes from her kirtle’s fold, 
While the shower-dimmed sunset gold faded into night. 


Far across the shadowed moor fares the palace road; 
Golden scabbards, silver spurs, jingle to the gate; 

Purse-fat merchants patient plod, weighed with costly load; 
Velvet cloaks and scented locks roll in lackeyed state. 


Speed they fast and speed they far, past the palace wall, 
To the guarded castle keep on their eager quest, 
Where the waiting feast is spread in the banquet hall, 
Just to welcome Happiness and make her honored guest. 


Happiness, she came to me through the twilight gray, 

Crept from out the rain-blown night, through the mud and mire, 
Past the gleaming castle lights took her willful way, 

Tossed her mist-sweet mantle down by my gypsy fire. 


MarTHA HASKELL CLARK. 





Genius Incognito 


By Gordon Young 


UB reporters are so proverbially 
successful in pulling in scoops 
that some people have often 

wondered why newspapers don’t de- 
pend entirely on them. According to 
every fictionist who undertakes to spin 
a hero out of a cub, the youngster lands 
the goods where veterans tried and 
true have fallen down—and always 
gets his salary raised. Obviously a cub 
that doesn’t make good is uninterest- 
ing. The one that does is usually a 
nature fake. But, nevertheless, here 
goes! 

“What’s your name?” demanded the 
rotund city editor of the Morning Mail, 
blinking his eyes at the tall, not so very 
confident young man who stood out- 
side the railing and gazed wistfully 
across at the editor’s desk. 

A moment’s hesitation followed. 
The young man seemed unable to re- 
call just what his name was. 

The city editor of the Morning Mail 
never swore under his breath. 

“Oh, Newton,” the 
young man stammered hastily, some- 
what impressed by the nature and em- 
phasis of the editor’s remarks. 

“Newton, huh? Where’ve 
worked ?” 

“Oh, lots of places.” 

Again the remark from the fat edi- 
tor was decidedly audible. 

“T mean in several cities,” the young 
man added nervously. 

“What papers?” the editor snapped. 

Newton mentioned two or three. 

The city editor—sometimes known 


why—Charles 


you 


® 


as “Blustering” Brisco—eyed him in- 
credulously, but for some reason, which 
he did not take the trouble to analyze, 
he liked the young man. Perhaps it 
was because he was confident that the 
youthful applicant was lying to him. 
Brisco always said that a man without 
resource wasn’t worth a damn in the 
newspaper game, and that only molly- 
coddles begged for a job. 

“All right,” he growled. ‘“Here’s an 
assignment, Get out on it. Woman 
shot—that’s all I know. There’s the 
address, and I want pictures, name of 
man in the case, name of the other 
woman, and complete details. The 
Mail’s a glutton for details. Get ’em.” 
With that he turned to the copy before 
him. 

Newton stood looking helplessly at 
the assignment slip. At the bottom 
was printed, in small “caps”: “Bring 
back the goods—not reasons why you 
can’t.” There was also an address, but 
he knew nothing of the city, having 
been in it than an hour. There 
was something about a story and de- 


less 


tails, but—— 

“In the name of——” Brisco only 
gasped. “You here yet! I thought I 
told you to get out on that story.” 

Newton stammered. He came near 
to saying something that would have 
proved disastrous to his chances of hit- 
ting the trail that leads to a Brisbane 
job, when an inspiration came. 

“Nothing has been settled about 
salary., How much do I get?” he 
asked. 


” 
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“Huh ?” 

“Salary—how much?” 

It was said by men in a position to 
know something of the matter that 
Brisco would never pay a new man 
more than he would possibly work for, 
and never pay less than could possibly 
be squeezed out of the pay roll when 
the man made good. He looked New- 
ton over carefully and snapped: 

“Fifteen.” 

“Fifteen what?” 

Newton was actually bewildered. He 
was expecting a salary—not a spend- 
ing allowance. 

“Dollars—each week. Good-by.” 

Brisco turned to his desk with a 
grunt of finality. Newton started for 
the door, looking enviously at the re- 
porters in the local room merrily bang- 
ing their typewriters. 

As he stepped out of the elevator, 
a young man brushed hurriedly past 
him and entered the cage. Newton 
heard him give the floor on which were 
the editorial offices, and another in- 
spiration popped up like a life-saver. 
As the elevator started up, he called: 

“Hey, wait a minute! Come back!’ 

The lever was reversed and the ele- 
vator descended. 

“Come here a minute, will you 
please?” Newton questioned, pointing 
to the young man. 

“Who?” the other asked doubtfully. 

“You.” 

T he 
tiently. 

“I thought you might be a reporter. 
Are you?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

“Come over here a minute where 
nobody can hear us. I want to tell 
you something.” 

Every reporter is bored and rebored 
by people who “want to tell him some- 
thing.” Clyde Kenyon was not inter- 
ested. 

“Listen,” Newton began. “I’m a re- 
porter, too. Just started about five 

6 


stranger stepped out impa- 


minutes ago. Never saw the inside of 
a newspaper office before. And now I 
have something that animated sugar 
barrel who sits inside the railing calls 
an ‘assignment.’ He said he didn’t 
know anything about it himself, but he 
seems to have a fair imagination. Put 
me wise to what I’m to do, will you? 
[ don’t suppose I’ll last long, but I’m 
not going to quit now.” 

Kenyon looked at him critically, 
carefully taking the measurements of 
the self-confessed cub. The measure- 
ments, as Kenyon saw them, were 
above the average. Newton was slen- 
der, a decided blond, with clear blue 
eyes and features rather delicate for a 
man. His manner was the exquisite, 
half-lazy, half-insolent, but not offen- 
sive manner of the born patrician. The 
lips were thin and had a way of tight- 
ening, as expressive as clenched jaws, 
heralding a sort of indomitable stub- 
bornness that may make a man a hero 
or an ass. 

“Running a bluff?” Kenyon asked. 

“Call it what you like. I went after 
a job and unexpectedly got it. I 
haven’t the faintest. idea about this 
newspaper work. Did fairly well writ- 
ing blank verse at college. Most news- 
paper stories sound like that for the 
first paragraph. MHere’s my assign- 
ment.” 

“Whenever there’s a 
suicide, real or attempted, Brisco al- 
ways insists on knowing the ‘other man 
and woman in the case’ and says you 
fell down on the story if there isn’t 
any other man or woman. I don’t see 
how you put it over on him.” 

“T’ve never told a great many lies, 
and I hated to tell that one to him. I 
thought it was going to be wasted. 
But, you see, I had a hunch that if I 
told him I was any greener than I 
looked, he wouldn’t stand for me.” 

“Say,” Kenyon decided, “I'll just 
give you a hand with this. I’ve nothing 
important on. Come on.” 


murder or a 
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An investigation showed that the 
story did not amount to much. Some 
woman had failed in committing sui- 
cide and, though they didn’t know it, 
Brisco had already had the Mail's po- 
lice reporter cover the story before he 
had sent Newton out. 

“Write it in your worst style, so he 
won’t be suspicious,” Newton sug- 
gested as he stood beside the type- 
writer, while Kenyon was turning out 
the story for Brisco’s desk. 

When it was finished, they went out 
to dinner, and Newton made a confes- 
sion of his circumstances: 

“T haven't been out of college long, 
and I don’t know the first principles 
about anything. I’ve a little money 
to carry me along until I get a living 
wage. I'd like to make good.” 

As a matter of fact, his funds con- 
sisted principally of articles negotiable 
at the pawnshop, for of ready cash he 
had but little. 

“And,” Newton continued, “I was 
reading a newspaper on the train when 
I decided that since I had to do some- 
thing, I would like to be a reporter. 
Soon as I landed in the town, I made 
a rush for the Mail office. At first I 
intended to tell the truth, but one look 
at that fellow’s face warned me that 
I’d better not. Do you think my 
bluff’ll work?” 

“With plenty of prayer and a lot of 
digging, you may hang on.” 

At that hour, Brisco 
growling across the desk of the man- 
aging editor: 

“T put a cub on to-day. First one 
in ten years. He had the nerve to tell 
me he’d worked on a string o’ papers, 
and I thought he might be worth savin’. 
Then I sent him out on a story and he 
got Kenyon to write it—could tell by 
the style. A cub with that much gall, 
resourcefulness, and impudence, ought 
to make a first-class newspaper man 
in a half dozen years or so.” 


Same was 


II. 


One day Newfon caught sight of 
Belle van Buskirk, as she _ passed 
through the local room, and he in- 
quired as to her identity from Kenyon. 

“Superintendent of the distillery de- 
partment.” 

Newton wrinkled his forehead. The 
title was a new one to him. 

“Talking of a moonshine outfit or 
something pertaining to a newspaper 
office ?” 

“She’s queen o’ the sob sisters, the 
make-’em-cry artists. She’d make any- 
body cry that read her rubbish. Makes 
me cry every time I think of the good 
space she wastes.” 

Newton rather eagerly interposed a 
comment. Kenyon came back at him: 

“Good looking? Well, I guess I 
know that! But say—talk about 
haughty! The Queen of Sheba was 
a jolly good fellow alongside of her. 
She’s some distant maiden, an iceberg 
in skirts, and doesn’t like anybody 
around here but the pay clerk, and 
him only on Tuesday mornings for 
about two minutes. Oh, yes—and 
maybe Brisco. She’s sort of a favorite 
of his.” 

That night Belle remarked to her 
sister, who had certain well-defined 
ambitions in the theatrical line, as they 
sat at dinner: 

“There’s a new fellow in the office 
—a reporter. Haven’t been very close 
to him yet, but from a distance he 
looks like a gentleman.” 

It was a standing joke between the 
sisters that Belle was to marry a “rich 
man.” Therefore Stella inquired, with 
a rising inflection to heighten the sar- 
casm: 

“Ts he rich?” 

“Didn’t I say he was a newspaper 
man?” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon. I under- 
stood you to say that he looked like a 
gentleman.” 
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Belle sat upright and laid down her 
napkin. Her eyes grew bright. 

“Tf we begin making remarks about 
gentlemen and such things, I should 
like to cogitate on a few dissipated 
Thespians who draw real money for 
putting on heavy disguises and parad- 
ing on the stage a short time each eve- 
ning in the rdle of gentlemen. People 
actually pay money to see them do it, 
because it’s so remarkable that they can 
even imperfectly play a part so foreign 
to their real natures.” 

Stella, who was known to admire 
Jack Whitney, manager and leading 
man of the stock company with which 
she had cast her fortune, while anx- 
ious to reply, knew herself to be no 
match for her sister. She acknowl- 
edged defeat by devoting herself osten- 
tatiously to her dinner. 

Belle had a remarkable command 
of language and considerable energy. 
While she frequently indulged in sar- 
casm in speaking of her profession— 
as all “lady” journalists do at times— 
other people did so in her presence at 
their peril. Which is the attitude uni- 
versally preserved by both “lady” and 
“gentlemen” journalists. 


ITI. 


A few evenings later, Brisco noti- 
fied Belle that she was to take a night 
trip through the tenement district to 
look for features. He also said that 
he would have one of the reporters go 
with her as an escort. Brisco was 
more of a gentleman than he looked or 
sometimes acted. Newton was se- 
lected, principally because he was 
worthless as a news getter and could 
be an escort as well as the brightest 
star. 

When the fact of his selection was 
made known to him, he had just time 
enough to recall that he had one dollar 
and thirty-five cents in his pocket, and 
to realize that he was going to spend 
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the evening as the companion of a 


girl, and a very pretty girl, at that. 
The difference between an “assign- 
ment” and a pleasure trip was not clear 
to him because, to reiterate, Belle van 
Buskirk was a remarkably pretty girl. 

He was biting his lip and cudgeling 
his brain as she stood some ten feet 
away receiving her final instructions 
from Brisco. He had never felt so 
humiliated in his life. He felt truly 
desperate at thus being  poverty- 
stricken when going out with the only 
woman he had seen for months whom 
he was more than normally particular 
about knowing. 

“T’m ready,’ Belle remarked, to 
bring him out of his discomforting 
meditation. 

There had been no 
Brisco had forgotten that. 

Both were silent until they reached 
the street. Then Newton said: 

“Tf you will pardon me”—and both 
laughed—“I_ will introduce myself. 
My name is Charles Newton.” 

“And I,” she responded merrily, 
“am Belle van Buskirk, sob sister to 
Vox Populi.” 

Newton was trying his best to think 
of two things at once. One of them 
was Kenyon’s remark that she was an 
“iceberg in skirts,’ which her action 
and smile belied; the other was more 
serious and had to do with some 
method of improving his financial con- 
dition. He was certain that they could 
not walk to the tenement district, some 
four miles away, and equally certain 
that he would not take on a street car 
any woman for whom he was acting 
as escort. He was also ignorant of 
how to get a taxi charged to the paper. 
But he was a chap who had no hesi- 
tancy in getting into complicated situ- 
ations, with a sublime faith that his 
luck or his resourcefulness would get 
him out. 

Czsar won an empire by plunging 
into a river of cold water, and New- 


introduction. 
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ton showed himself to be almost as 
daring by hailing a taxi. His fingers 
closed tightly about the one dollar and 
thirty-five cents as the door closed on 
them. Belle was surprised at the in- 
troduction of the taxi, but she gave 
no indication of it, thinking that more 
than likely Brisco had told him to 
get it. 

“If you don’t object,” he began, tug- 
ging at his collar in a vain effort to 
relieve the choking feeling, “I’d like to 
go to——” He stuttered, and finally 
gave a street number not far away, 
which chanced to be that of a pawn- 
shop which he had visited on several 
previous occasions. The chauffeur 
was informed and drove away, the 
taximeter ticking viciously the while. 

“To tell you the truth,” Newton be- 
gan, “I promised to take a trinket down 
here for a friend of mine. I almost 
forgot it. You understand?” 

She smiled and acknowledged the 
necessary wisdom. 

In the pawnshop, he slipped a ring 
from his finger and passed it across to 
the pawnbroker. The result was satis- 
factory to both parties. When New- 
ton again took his place by the girl’s 
side, and the machine started up, he 
could not even hear the taximeter. 

She, being a woman and trained to 
observation, and, as all women are, 
quick to notice bits of jewelry, saw 
that the beautiful ring she had admired 
was gone. She turned her face away. 
Tears stood in her eyes, and there was 
a smile on her lips. She did not know 
whether to be.angry or pleased. As 
a compromise, she was agreeable. 


IV. 


The next morning Belle sat moodily 
tearing peepholes into the veil of the 
future with her cards. She was less 
interested than usual in her favorite 
pastime, even though it was revealed 
that the man she was to marry not only 
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lacked “diamonds,” but had a great 
quantity of “spades’—symbolic of 
much work and hard luck. She was 
going through the cards mechanically 
and did not notice. Her thoughts had 
reverted to the night before when she 
had sat in a taxi with an agreeable and 
handsome young man and had motored 
through the grim depths of the city’s 
dirtiest streets, streets walled on either 
side by the bleak fronts of tenements. 

The arms of her sister, who had 
come quickly and quietly into the room, 
were slipped about her neck. 

“Belle dear,” Stella whispered 
eagerly, “oh, I’ve the biggest secret 
on earth to tell you! I haven’t even 
told mother yet—and I’m almost afraid 
to tell her. But you are a wise little 
girlie and you'll understand.” 

“What is it, Nubsey?” “Nubsey” 
was the name of endearment Belle used 
when she felt ashamed for the bitter 
things she had said to Stella. 

“Jack told me last night that he loved 
me and—and—and—wants me _ to 
marry him!” 

Belle flung her cards away, twisted 
herself around, and looked straight 
into her sister’s face. 

“Right out, point-blank, without any 
strings tied to it?’ 

“In so many words, and he said”— 
Stella was talking rapidly, for she had 
much to tell and only a half dozen 
hours of time—‘that “he knew it was 
a surprise to me—that he knew he had 
never shown that he cared for me— 
that he didn’t know what I would think 
about it—but And then I said 

” 

“Yes? What?” Belle questioned en- 
couragingly. 

“Of course I told him I was sur- 
prised—that I had never dreamed of 
such a thing—but—I would think it 
over and let him know re 

“Oh, Nubsey!” 

The two sisters came together in a 
long, tight, loving embrace. 








Jack Whitney was a man, not so 
young as some girls might have wished 
if they had intended marrying him, but 
good looking and on the square with 
every one of the Ten Commandments. 

“Lucky girl,” Belle commented, 
when they had regained breath, and she 
looked proudly at her sister. 

“And you can bet I never let hin 
know that all of these many months 
I’ve been simply crazy about him. And, 
Belle, you know I thought he was in 
love with that silly little brunette. Of 
course, I should have known Jack 
would have better taste. But when a 
man’s in love, you can never tell how 


badly his eyesight is affected. Now, 
a woman is sensible. There must be 
something ta the man she likes. Take 
yourself, for instance. You would 


never marry a man who was not ideal 
in every way. He must be good look- 
ing, have good manners, a good in- 
come, and “ 

“Yes—he must be good looking and 
have good manners,” Belle answered 
abstractly. “And, Nubsey,” she added, 
with strained gayety, “when that time 
comes, I’ll be glad to leave the jaun- 
diced sheet that keeps me from being 
a beggar and to join the labor union 
of marriage. But it depends on the 
man.” 

It was on this same morning that 
Newton surveyed his cheap room from 
the lofty heights of his trunk. 

‘Perhaps some day I may enjoy this. 
They say distance lends enchantment. 
If I ever go to China, this old cata- 
comb may look good to me. But I'd 
have to be a long ways off to appre- 
ciate the beauties of these scarred walls 
and this pock-marked carpet. Ug-h-h!” 

From his pocket, he took a handful 
of money and mused on the potentiali- 
ties. 

“To move or not to move—that’s the 
question. To hie me to a room where 
I’m not ashamed to let the mirror stand 
unveiled, or to bear the ignominies of 
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honest poverty and have cash on hand. 
To live within my income or take a 
chance.” 

He thought of the bright eyes, the 
merry laugh, of the girl who had rid- 
den beside him, and concluded that it 
would be best to save the monéy for 
whatever situation might arise. Per- 
haps he would need another taxi, or 
maybe a dinner with flowers. Who 
could tell? 


V. 


Several weeks passed, and then Ken- 
yon and Newton came near to hav- 
ing gleeful convulsions when’ Brisco 
gave Newton a small raise, for that, to 
them, was conclusive evidence that they 
had “put one over on the old man.” 

The passing weeks had also brought 
Belle and Newton together many times. 
He had called, had taken her to see her 
sister play, and two or three times had 
gone out to dinner with her and her 
mother, for the mother was cautious 
and Belle was discretion personified. 

Brisco made a practice of taking 
long chances on stories from time to 
time when he got a tip, or, rather, the 
rumor of a tip. On such occasions, he 
would give a reporter an assignment 
with no more information than was 
included in the tip and tell him to 
bring back the dope. If one reporter 
didn’t get it, another would be tried, 
and so on until the story “broke or 
lew up.” It was rarely that the tip 
assayed pure news, but when it did, it 
was worth a year’s labor. 

Now Brisco had received a tip that 
Harry Rockenheimer, son of Rocken- 
heimer—there was but one—was in the 
city incognito, stopping with friends 
who were concealing him from his 
father’s detectives. Brisco had re- 
ceived the tip—and be it said that a 





tip is something that comes into a news- 
paper office from out of the nowhere, 
is always respected, and is sometimes 
accurate—that 


young Rockenheimer, 
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who had something of a reputation for 
getting into trouble, had had difficulties 
with his father and had disappeared. 
There were numerous editors confident 
that this was true and that detectives 
were looking for the young man, but 
no paper dared risk publishing the 
story on the unreliable facts at hand. 

Brisco had known of the tip for 
some time—long enough to have tried 
out several of the best men on it with 
disappointing results. They had gone 
to all of the sources that could be 
tapped and had learned only enough to 
make them more excited. The report 
seemed to be true. It was a big story, 
a very big story; Rockenheimer’s mil- 
lions made it that. 

When a story hangs fire in a news- 
paper office, the nerves of the editors 
and the men get worn; they live with 
the sword of Damocles overhead ; they 
dream of seeing the scoop in the oppo- 
sition paper, and rush for every new 
edition to make sure that it is not 
there. Brisco, who was almost always 
grouchy and, when not feeling so, 
simulated a grouch so as to appear 
natural, was more so than usual one 
afternoon when Newton stepped in. 

“Here!” Brisco called. “Go out and 
interview Harry Rockenheimer.” 

Newton stood still, staring at him in 
amazement. 

“Don’t pose for a picture! Get out 
and interview Harry Rockenheimer— 
son of Old Man Rockenheimer!” 

“Why—well—yes—but New- 
ton stammered, wholly bewildered. 

“Quit chewing your words! Go in- 
terview Rockenheimer !” 

In sheer desperation, Brisco was 
playing the cub to win without the least 
hope of his doing so. 

Recovering himself, and with an 
effort to appear nonchalant, Newton 
said: 

“Certainly. Where did you say I 
would find him?” 

“T didn’t say. You know as much 


about it as I do. Get the interview 
and,” he added with disconcerting posi- 
tiveness, “I want a good interview.” 

“What sort?” Newton asked boldly. 

“What sort of a blankety-blank in- 
terview do I always want? Details, 
details, details—everything! Never let 
an interview escape any possible ques- 
tion that can be asked! Drain the vic- 
tim of answers! Now get out and,” 
he added menacingly, “don’t come back 
here with a smile on your face unless 
you get it. Understand?” 

Brisco never gave Newton a second 
thought after he was out of sight; he 
no more expected the interview than 
he expected to praise everybody on the 
staff on the morrow—and Gabriel’s 
trump might as well have been antici- 
pated as such an event. 


VI. 


Newton walked aimlessly down the 
street. 

“Interview Harry Rockenheimer!” 
he muttered. A wholesome awe for 
Brisco and Brisco’s orders, as well as 
his peculiar way of doing things, had 
been instilled into Newton. “Just the 
same, I think it would have been more 
decent of him to have had some one 
else do it. But I suppose it’ll have to 
be done.” 

More meditation brought out the re- 
flection : 

“T wonder if he really knows where 
Rockenheimer is. It’d be just like him 
to play a trick like that.” 

Newton didn’t show himself particu- 
larly energetic in carrying out his 
orders. He stood on a corner and 
scratched his head, then had his shoes 
shined, smoked a cigarette, visited a 
saloon, and finally strolled thoughtfully 
through the lobby of the leading hotel. 
At last he decided what to do. 

“T never put a good story over on 
this paper—and I’d like to put just one 
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across. I’ll do it, too! It may be my 
last, but I’ll do it—s’help me Billikens !” 

He bought a tablet, returned to his 
room, and sat down, poising his pen- 
cil for some time before he started. 
Then he began writing the interview 
with Harry Rockenheimer. 

It was an interview such as Brisco 
delighted in—only Brisco insisted that 
at least two persons be present when 
an interview was taking place. It told 
everything that there could possibly 
have been to tell. None too much 
credit was given young Rockenheimer, 
who represented that he had broken off 
negotiations, financial and diplomatic, 
with his father because the latter 
wanted him to marry a “snub-nosed 
nubbin from the cornstalk of Euro- 
pean royalty, who had a string of titles 
longer than the Atlantic cable and 
harder to pronounce than the roll call 
of a Japanese regiment.” 

Newton had a fair command of ad- 
jectives and more than a passing ac- 
quaintance with slang, and he was not 
in the least particular about the expres- 
sions he put into young Rocken- 
heimer’s mouth. In fact, Mr. Rocken- 
heimer went on to say that he did not 
care what his father thought about the 
matter, that he was man enough to 
paddle his own canoe, and that as far 
as maidens were concerned, if he ever 
did marry, it would be an American 
girl. Then, in reply to an inquiry as 
to what type of girl he thought most 
lovely, Mr. Rockenheimer proceeded 
to give an accurate and detailed de- 
scription of the star woman reporter of 
the Morning Mail. 

As a matter of fact, the interview 
came near complying to the last iota 
with all the demands that Brisco had 
imposed. Some details werc lacking, of 
course, but Newton had done his best. 
It was a long interview, and, if 
adorned with the hall mark of authen- 
ticity, it would have been prized in any 


newspaper office between the two 
oceans. 

When he had finished writing, New- 
ton drew a mental picture of himself 
handing it in. He pictured the man- 
ner in which he would shrivel up be- 
fore the questioning glances and the 
blasting sarcasm of the volcanic 
Brisco and decided that it would be 
best not.to run chances. It took more 
temerity to lay it on Brisco’s desk than 
to write it—notwithstanding the solac- 
ing thought that he had for once “put 
it over on him.” He wrote a note, 
called a messenger, and sent note and 
interview to the editorial office. 

He remembered that it was Belle’s 
evening off, and telephoned to ask her 
if he could call. He could. 


VII. 


Brisco glared at the messenger and 
jerked open the note addressed to him. 
As he read, his eyes widened and the 
scowl disappeared. The note said: 
Mr. Brisco. 

Sir: In accordance with instructions, and 
thanks to the courtesy of Mr. Rockenheimer, 
I have secured the interview. He has in- 
vited me to spend the evening with him, and 
not knowing but that I may find something 
more that will be of advantage to the paper, 
I have accepted. Respectfully, 

CHarLes NEwTON. 

“Newton, old boy, my hunch was 
right when I took you on!” Brisco ex- 
claimed to himself. “It looks like a 
double in your pay check,” and read- 
ing almost a page at a glance, he raced 
through the interview. 

But at the end, he delivered himself 
of a lengthy opinion on the blankety- 
blank fool who would get an interview 
of such importance and not give the 
least clew as to where Rockenheimer 
was stopping, had stopped, or was to 
stop. 

“Here all the detectives in Christen- 
dom are on the search. The Mail 
finds him, and never a mention of 
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where he is! And the green lunatic 
wrote it on this atrocious ruled tablet 
paper and on both sides of each sheet— 
the blankety-blank cub!” 

He called Kenyon. 

“Have you any idea where Newton 
is to be found?” 

“Ivo, af.” 

“Well, go find him. He’s got the 
Rockenheimer interview—he’s with 
Rockenheimer now. I want to know 
where Rockenheimer is staying and has 
been staying. Get it. It’s the biggest 
story since Noah built the ark. Go find 
Newton! Don’t stand there listening 
to me!” 

Kenyon went out. 


VIII. 


“Miss van Buskirk,’’ Newton asked, 
when the mother had retired for the 
evening, “just how serious an offense 
is faking?” ' 

She looked at him and was surprised 
to see that he appeared to be in ear- 
nest. It was a silly question for a 
newspaper man to ask. 

“T may as well confess,” he went on, 
noticing the expression on her face, 
“that ’'m only a greenhorn—a cub, as 
you call it. I never saw the inside of 
a newspaper office until the day I went 
to work for the Mail. I’ve heard some- 
thing about faking—its not being right 
and all that—but just how serious is 
the offense?” 

“Well,” she laughed, “it’s the old 
story—it all depends on whether or not 
you are caught.” 

“This afternoon I was sent out on 
an impossible sort of an interview. I 
sent it into the office and came to see 
you. I have it figured out that if 
Brisco thinks it’s a fake, he won’t run 
it—and if he does print it—well, I don’t 
know exactly what will happen.” 

“A story of any importance?” 

“No, I don’t think so—just a little 
family matter.” 


The conversation moved on to other 
subjects. It turned and wandered and 
roamed and refused to take the tack 
that both of them wanted. Not until 
almost midnight did Newton venture: 

“T’ve often wondered—just as a mat- 
ter of curiosity, you understand—how 
cheaply two people who really love 
each other could live—on how small 
a salary?” 

Belle answered: 

“T’ve never given the matter serious 
thought, but from a purely disinter- 
ested standpoint I should think’’—she 
did her best to judge what his salary 
was, so that she might whittle her esti- 
mate to fit—‘‘I should think about 
twenty dollars a week.” 

Newton gave a low whistle. Twenty 
dollars! Two people! He thought of 
his room, with its mangy curtains and 
diseased rugs, and said: 

“T really don’t think it can be done 
—comfortably.” 

“Of course, you understand,” she 
hastened to add, “they would have to 
love each other a great deal.” 

And that was as close as they came 
during the evening to the question of 
housekeeping on love with a small sal- 
ary as incidental. 


IX. 


It was after one o’clock in the morn- 
ing when Newton, impatient for a copy 
of his paper to see what had become 
of the interview—and many were the 
minutes during which he had debated 
the wisdom of having sent it in—de- 
cided that he would go to “Kelley’s”— 
a place where a side door was main- 
tained for newspaper men—and try to 
learn what had happened. A number 
of the men from the Mail were there, 
but the city edition had not been printed 
as yet, and he did not feel like talking 
to them. After a long, long wait, Ken- 
yon came in. 

“Where on earth have you been?” 
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he demanded almost angrily, grasping 
Newton by the arm. “I’ve looked high 
and low for you all over the city. 
Tell me—tell me Oh, it’s too late 
now,” he added in disgust, “but Brisco 
was wild to know where you met 
Rockenheimer. And say, that’s some 
interview! I’ve just read it—here in 
the last edition—only you left out the 
place where he was stopping. Here’s 
the paper.” 

“Does look pretty good, doesn’t it? 
What the Pe 

Newton’s eyes were wide in amaze- 
ment, for there, above the featured 
story on the first page, loomed his 
name in small, but vividly black letters 
as the author of the story. He had 
written a signed article for the Morn- 
ing Mail, and for the first time the 
magnitude of his interview dawned on 
him. 

“That certainly is hot stuff,” Kenyon 
commented. “And say, where did you 
meet that fellow, anyway?” 

Newton hesitated. 

“Come on—tell me. I looked all 
over for him—was on that story, on 
and off, for three weeks, trying to get 
a ghmpse of him. You put one over 
on us, all right. How’d you locate 
him?” 

“T guess this is what you call a fake.” 
Newton spoke as if it were a matter of 
no importance. 

“A what?” Kenyon gasped. “Fake! 
Do you mean you faked that? Quit 
your kiddin’! Gee, you gave me a 
start!” 

“T never found anybody. 
wrote it.” 

“Man, you don’t mean to tell me this 
story is a fake?” 

“Call it what you like. 
the way it was.” 

“Lord! Oh, Heaven! Sulphuric 
flames and high water! When Brisco 
hears that, he’ll blow up and wreck 
the building!” 

“What need 


I just 


I’ve told you 


is there for him to 


know?” Newton asked confidentially. 
“Can’t I put it over on him?” 

“Put that over! Oh, you poor 
chump! Didn’t you know Old Man 
Rockenheimer has been scouring the 
earth to find that fool son of his 3 

“Fool son?” Newton questioned. 
‘“Yes, that damn-fool young Rocken- 
heimer, who’s always getting into 
trouble. Just as soon as the manag- 
ing editor heard of the interview, he 
wired Rockenheimer that the Mail had 
found him. Rockenheimer wired back 
that he would be here to-morrow after- 
noon. The Mail wants you to produce. 
We don’t even know he’s in the city.” 

“If he is, this story ought to bring 
him out of hiding. Maybe he’ll show 
up. We ought to get some credit for 
that.” 

“Credit! We'll get it in the neck 
from every paper in ten thousand miles 
for putting such a fake over! Say, 
you’re in bad and I liked you, too! But 
you’d better hit for the tall timber 
while the going’s good.” 

“Let’s talk it over,” Newton sug- 
gested. 

He showed that he was considerably 
interested in the matter, and for an 
hour they sat and planned, discyssed 
and talked, and ever and anon made 
signs to the sleepy gentleman who, 
from his perch behind the bar, indulged 
in profane mental comments on pro- 
prietors who violated the law by keep- 
ing open all night. 

“Man,” Kenyon stormed, growing 
more indignant the longer they talked, 
“you couldn’t have done a worse thing! 
You’ve thrown your sheet down—your 
own paper! I didn’t think you'd do 
such a trick—on the level, I didn’t! 
The only thing on God’s green earth 
left for you to do is to make good or 
get out. Find Rockenheimer or beat 
it. You’re in bad! In bad—b-a-d!” 

“Can’t I explain to Brisco? Apolo- 
gize or something?” 
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Kenyon flung out his hands in 
despair. 

“Heavens and oceans of sulphur! 
Can’t I make you understand that 
you’ve raised hell? There isn’t any ex- 
planation possible. You've busted the 
whole decalogue of newspaper com- 
mandmerts ij 

“Nix on the Sarah Bernhardt trag- 
edy stuff! You -act like I'd killed 
somebody. I’m going to explain to 
Brisco this afternoon A 

“You’re crazy! Explain! You 
can’t explain! You can’t do anything 
but run!” 

“Oh, yes, I can. 
kill me, you know.” 

“You don’t know 
warned. 


I can try. He can’t 


Brisco,” Kenyon 


X. 


The following morning, Belle and 
her sister were holding a cheery and 
affectionate conversation in their room. 

“Just as a matter of opinion, Nub- 
sey,” Belle began cautiously, “on how 
little do you suppose two people can 
live—two married people who love 
each other a great deal—I mean a 
whole lot?” 

Stella, from the pinnacle of her im- 
portance as a bride-to-be, considered 
the matter gravely and then an- 
nounced : 

“T think it all depends on the couple. 
Now, Jack and I can get along on much 

Why, 


almost 


less than other people. I’m sure 
we could live and be com- 
fortable on thirty-five dollars a week, 
and there are few girls who would try 
it for that.” 

3elle sighed. 

“Why do you ask?” 

“Oh, I was just trying to think up 
some feature stuff for the paper, and it 
struck me that poverty-stricken newly- 
weds would be a good subject.” 

With that, she listlessly turned to her 
table and began shuffling the cards, 
while Stella talked volubly on the im- 


portant event and the many attendant 
events that were coming to make her 
blessed among women. 

“How lovely!” she interrupted her- 
self to comment, noticing that the cards 
were promising a propitious future for 
Belle. “They are running for you. 
You always said you were going to 
marry a rich man—and the cards say 
the same thing. I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if you did. It’s certainly re- 
markable the way the cards run.” 

“Oh, the cards don’t know anything 
about it!” Belle exclaimed impa- 
tiently, as she swept the cards to one 
side and jumped up. “And I am not 
going to marry a rich man! I wouldn’t 
marry the best rich man on earth. 
Why, he’s only on a cub reporter’s 
salary !” 

With that she grabbed her hat and 
coat and fled, leaving her sister stand- 
ing like one in a trance, vainly won- 
dering if she had heard aright. 


XI. 


In the office of the Morning Mail, 
Kenyon was sitting at his desk, watch- 
ing the door for Newton to efiter. 
When he came in, Kenyon called him 
to one side. 

“The game’s up. 
duck.” 

“What’s the matter? What’s 
wrong?” Newton asked, puzzled. 

“Now I’m giving you friendly ad- 
vice. I haven't squealed to anybody 
and won’t. But when Brisco finds out, 
you'll get more than you expect. He’s 
in the managing editor’s office now, 
with Old Man Rockenheimer 

“Oh, then I'll get to explain to him 
—to ‘Old Man Rockenheimer,’ as you 
call him. I'll simply tell them how it 
happened, you know.” 

“On the level, Newton, you’re the 
densest citizen I ever came across! The 
jig’s up. The best thing you can do 
is to strike for the tall timber.” 


You’d 


better 
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“You say the old man is in there 
now. Wonder if they’d let me in.” 

“Yes, and forty other people.” 

“Think I’d better go in and tell them 
all just how it happened But that 
moment he saw Belle enter and pass 
through the local room, looking neither 
to the right nor to the left as usual, 
to the little office that she shared with 
the society editor. “Excuse me, Ken- 
yon,” he apologized, “but I have to go 
and make an important engagement for 
myself.” 

With that he left. 

Belle was alone. Her back was 
turned to the door and she had-spread 
out a copy of the paper. Her heart 
beat triumphantly as she saw the signed 
interview. She felt far more happy 
than had it been her own story. Sud- 
denly she became weak, almost sick, 
as she recalled what Newton had said 
about faking an interview the night 
before. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, seeing that he 
was beside her. 
He bowed 

deeply. 

“You faked that!” 

“Listen, please listen, Miss van Bus- 
kirk! Don’t start blaming me. Ken- 
yon’s been up in the air all night. I’m 
in a hurry now and time is precious 
and”—he was trying to screw up his 
courage to the sticking point—‘and I 
want to talk to you seriously for about 
three minutes—real seriously.” 

She cleared her throat and told him 
to go ahead. 

‘Listen, 


slightly and _ colored 


Miss—I’ mean—Belle—I 
want you—I mean— You know 
what | mean.” But her eyes were 
downcast and there was no sign to 
show that she did, so he continued des- 
perately: “I am in love—with you. I 
want you—I wanted to tell you before 
—but—you know. I’m not going to 
ask you to marry me now, but please 
won’t you promise that when I get 
comfortably fixed you will? It won't 


take long—I don’t think it will. I'll 
make good for you. I don’t know 
what’s coming during the next few 
hours—and I don’t care. We haven’t 
known each other long, but if I make 
good for you—if I make good, won’t 
you marry me?” 

Let it be emphatically understood 
that Belle did not say anything about it 
being “so sudden.” It was much slower 
than she had wished for. But she 
thought hard for a moment. This 
thing of giving oneself away is a des- 
perate hazard for any but more or less 
professional summer girls. 

“Please, please promise me, Belle 
dear!” he pleaded. “I love you.” He 
was reaching for her hand when there 
burst on his ears the stentorian voice 
of Brisco, shouting in the local room: 

“Tell Newton to come here.” 

Almost instantly Kenyon appeared 
in the doorway. 

“Brisco wants you,” he announced 
simply, not comprehending the signifi- 
cance of the situation. 

“Will you?” persisted Newton, low- 
ering his voice. “Tell me. I have to 
go now—and if you don’t want me, I 
won't come back. Please tell me.” 

Belle,. with her head bowed low, 
looked up at him and with her lips 
formed the word “Yes.” Newton 
turned to the doorway with a new- 
born authority, and said to Kenyon: 

“Tell Brisco I’ll be out there in a 
minute.” 

Kenyon turned, perhaps he 
imagined it, but it that no 
sooner had he done so than he heard 
a suspicious smack. 

The minute passed and more. Brisco 
thundered again and Kenyon reap- 
peared. This time there was no mis- 
taking the situation, and he coughed 
vigorously to attract attention. Belle 
and Newton separated guiltily. 

“Excuse me,” Kenyon began, “but 
Brisco’s out here doin’ a turkey trot 
and he wants you right away.” 


’ 


and, 
seemed 
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Newton, giving Belle’s hand a part- 
ing and tender squeeze, assumed as 
nonchalant an air as possible and ap- 
proached the storming Brisco. 

“Where’s Rockenheimer?” the city 
editor demanded explosively. 

“How do I know? I was with him 
last night, but now There’s no tell- 
ing where he is by this time.” 

Kenyon, who heard this, dropped his 
lower jaw in amazement. 

“Where'd you meet him? Where? 
Can’t you talk, you damn’ fool?” 

“Oh, we’ve met several times. You 
know, he was a college chum of mine.” 

Brisco unlimbered a large collection 
of blankety blanks. 

“Bring him right in here, Mr. 
Brisco,” called the managing editor, 
who, with Rockenheimer, senior, in his 
office, did not feel undignified in doing 
the work of an office boy and had come 
to the doorway after Newton. 

“Go on and tell him the truth, Ken- 
yon,” Newton said, turning to his as- 
tonished friend. “You can do it better 
than I.” Then, to Brisco, “Kenyon 
knows all about it. He’s really respon- 
sible for the story, in a way. He 
helped me out.” 

“That’s a lie!” Kenyon stormed. 
“The story’s a fake!” 

“What?” Brisco roared. 

Wow—oh—wow, but the way that 
man did swear! He unburdened his 
soul, and a most profane soul it was. 
And Kenyon chimed in between oaths 
with a stormy denial of any complicity, 
damning Newton for a liar and an in- 
grate. 

“Come on, right in here, right here,” 
the managing editor said to Newton, 
for he had been too busy watching 
Rockenheimer, senior, on the other side 
of the door to catch the drift of the 
conversation. 

While Brisco stood on one foot and 
swore, and then on the other foot and 


did likewise, and frantically waved his 
arms, no matter which foot he stood 
on, and while Kenyon was protesting 
and denying, and Belle, in breathless 
alarm, was watching them from the 
door of her room, Newton walked 
toward the managing editor and was 
ushered into the presence of the great 
Rockenheimer. 

For a moment the two looked at each 
other. Then the old man started for- 
ward to grasp the reporter affection- 
ately, exclaiming: 

“Why, Harry! My boy!” 

The managing editor wilted and 
leaned against the wall. Brisco gasped. 

“Harry,” the old man asked quietly, 
almost tenderly, “why did you talk so 
foolishly to that reporter?” 

Thereupon came quickly a full con- 
fession: ; 

“I’ve always wanted to be a re- 
porter, They’re the only peopie. that 
have you bluffed and I wondered how 
it would feel. And when he told me 
to get that interview, I nearly tumbled’ 
over in surprise. I wasn’t sure that 
he didn’t know who I was.  Brisco’s 
such a queer fellow, I thought it would 
be just about like him to play some 
such trick, But I thought it a good 
time to have myself interviewed.” 

“All right. It’s all right, my boy. 
Now of course I want to meet the 
young lady you described so well this 
morning.” 

“Certainly, 

And the man of whom it 
that he owned half the earth and was 
trying to put a fence around it looked 
long and tenderly into the brown eyes 
of the blushing, confused girl. None 
ever knew what he thought, for he 
was a man of deep silences, but when 
he took her hand between his own, he 
held it for some moments and there 
was moisture in his eyes. 

“Love,” he said, “is all that’s worth 
while, after all.” 


Right this way, father.” 
was said 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 

Lance Harrison, a young soldier of fortune, finds himself stranded in a London 
hotel without money to pay his bill. He proposes to the management that he shall dis- 
charge his obligation by playing the violin for the entertainment of guests during meals, 
and his gay audacity and charm win him the engagement. In the course of his new 
duties, he attracts the attention of a rich elderly widow, Maude Iron, who proceeds to 
fall violently in love with him. Lance, half amused and half disgusted by the situation, 
is nevertheless tempted by the woman’s huge fortune, and when she proposes marriage, 
he light-heartedly accepts, without in the least realizing what he is doing. The honey- 
moon is hardly begun before Lance is bored and weary, but for all his youth and irre- 
sponsibility, he is at bottom honest and kind and he determines to live up to his bargain. 
Then, one day in the hotel dining room, he sees the girl of his dreams, young, fresh, 
beautiful. Their eyes meet, and it is a case of love at first sight on both sides. Twice, 
without the knowleuge of his wife or of the girl’s parents, Lance manages to meet the 


girl, Dorice Waymore, on the bathing beach. She thinks that Maude is his mother, and 
Then Maude, jealous and watchful, begins to suspect his 
Lance has no chance even 


he does not undeceive her. 
interest in Dorice, and insists upon leaving the place at once. 
to say good-by to Dorice, but he leaves a note in which he tells her that he loves her, but 
has no right to try to win her love—he cannot explain why. Maude takes her husband to 
her home—Ironsides—and then begins a quiet, monotonous life that drives the young man 
frantic. In a burst of rebellion, he announces that he is going up to London—alone. 
Maude consents only after a terrible scene, and the next day she is stricken with paralysis. 
For months she lingers on, scarcely leaving Lance out of her sight. His only comfort is 
in the sympathy of her nurse, Dorothy Reay, who deliberately sets out to win him. With 
his heart full of Dorice, he cares nothing for Dorothy, but he is led into a mild flirtation. 
Maude’s jealous suspicions suddenly flame up again, bringing on a second and fatal stroke. 
But as she lies dying, alone in the room with the nurse, she insists upon making a second 
will, leaving Lance nothing in case he marries again. The nurse is forced to witness it, 
but before a second witness can be called, death intervenes. The nurse conceals this will, 
and by an earlier will Lance inherits all Maude’s money unconditionally. Shortly after- 
ward, he goes up to London, to find Dorice. Dorothy is at work in a hospital there, and 
at her instigation, Lance asks her to dinner. 


CHAPTER XII. cent woman!” He would have stopped 
ARRISON had never seen just short of saying it, though, because 
H Dorothy Reay in a low-cut she stopped decidedly short of magnifi- 
frock, with her head bare of cence; she was of too ordinary a type, 

white cap or staid bonnet. She was [00 common a clay, for such a word, 
so tall and well built, so smartly coif- ™ Spite of her cleverness. Yet many 
male heads turned to glance specula- 


fured, and so ruddily fresh of com- 
plexion, that a man would almost have tively after her as she entered the res- 


said, on seeing her, “What a magnifi- taurant. 
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“Well,” she began, as she unfolded 
her napkin with a movement of her 
strong hands that Harrison found he 
remembered very well, “what a long 
while it has been! How long have you 
been in London?” 

Harrison did not tell her that he had 
come up shortly after the funeral, but 
replied vaguely: 

“Oh, a little while.” 

“T’ve been thinking about you,” said 
Dorothy, looking down at her folded 
hands, which rested on the table edge. 

“Oh, the devil!” Harrison thought. 
He knew she meant, “I have remem- 
bered a kiss,” and he was almost 
annoyed. He had considered her too 
wise, too worldly, to overrate so slight 
an episode. Smiling, he replied: 

“Oh, how kind of you! But why?” 

“Haven't you thought of me at all, 
then?” she asked. 

He remembered those curious let- 
ters, sent on to him from Ironsides, 
whither they had been addressed, and 
he answered : 

“Very often. And you’ve been kind 
enough to write to me.” 

“And you never wrote back!” 

Harrison played a sure, safe card. 

“T knew you would understand,” he 
said. 

When hors d’euvres came, she 
helped herself so liberally as to remind 
him that she was unaccustomed to din- 
ing out and was making the most of 
it. But her open enjoyment of the 
meal reminded him also of Maude’s 
appetite, and he looked for the first 
faint sign of a double chin in Dorothy 
—and found it. 

However, she was handsome and 
lively, a splendid dinner companion; 
and, finding it the kind of conversa- 
tion she liked, he made easy love to her 
all the time. She took an intimate, 
gentle, resolute interest in his affairs, 
and would know all. 

Was he selling Ironsides? 

Was he settling in town for a while? 


Was he keeping on the servants? 

He was thinking of knocking round 
the world for a bit? 

The nurse’s mouth set, and her eyes 
hardened. They roved over the res- 
taurant while she thought and schemed, 
and they rested on another pair of 
eyes, which, for their part, rested on 
her. A thin woman of forty-five or 
thereabouts, with an aquiline face, was 
looking over Dorothy Reay critically, 
making a swift, polite, but vigorous 
summary. The thin woman was not 
alone; her husband sat opposite to her, 
and between them, one on either side, 
were a little mouse-colored, beautifully 
frocked girl and a vapid young man. 
The nurse inventoried the party imme- 
diately. 

“There are some friends of yours,” 
she said to Harrison. “They’re. look- 
ing this way as if they know you.” 
She asked in the tone of a woman with 
every right to be informed, “Who are 
they ?” 

He looked and bowed, receiving in 
return a gracious nod from the thin 
woman. 

“Lady Albright,” he replied. 

“And Miss Albright?” 

“T don’t know the girl,” 

“Then don’t look at her,” said Doro- 
thy petulantly. 

“Dorothy,” said Harrison, with a 
curl of his lip, “there is a certain state, 
the most blessed of all states, which I 
am enjoying now.” 

“You mean?” she asked guardedly. 

“Liberty. I’m my. own master, 
Dorothy dear.” 

The nurse smiled; and the smile was 
full of a delicious significance, if 
chastened, as that of a woman who 
has bought knowledge of values dearly. 

“You’re funny, Lance.” For the first 
time she used his Christian name. 
“But you’re sad. You have all the 
wrong ideas.” 

“Have I?” Harrison replied, curling 
his lip. 
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“Marriage—real marriage—isn’t 
slavery. It’s complete liberty, since all 
judgments rest in the hands of one 
person—who never judges.” 

“How clever you are!” he mocked. 

“I’m not clever. I’ve only told you 
what every woman with a heart can 
tell you.” 

“But if I never expect to make the 
real marriage?” 

“Why not,” asked the nurse softly, 
“Gf you can?” 

“T can’t. That’s the point.” 

“Yes, yes, you can,” she murmured, 
looking down at her pale, ringless 
hands. 

“It’s a subject, my dear,” said he, 
“that I do not in the least want to dis- 
cuss. To be free is quite enough for 
me, for the present.” 

After a pause, during which the sub- 
ject dropped between them, and soft 
music played its passing, she said sud- 
denly: 

“It means so much to a girl to have 


a friend like you, Lance.” 
“T’m so glad.” 


“Some one—some man—to whom 
she can talk. A girl can trust so few 
men. It’s dreadful to be a woman.” 

“It’s usually jolly soft.” 

“You boy!” she sighed laughingly. 
“You boy!” 

And then, with a seriousness that in 
an older woman might have touched 
the maudlin, but in a young one was 
merely rather overdone intensity: 

“Tt isn’t soft for girls like me. A 
man like you—a straight man, Lance— 
can’t guess what temptations are of- 
fered to women—straight women—like 
me. Life is terribly hard, Lance.” 

Harrison listened to a little diatribe 
that he seemed to know very well. 

“All the same pattern,” he said to 
himself resignedly; “just the same 
dear story.” 

But, liking Dorothy, he listened with 
sympathy; and she was so good look- 
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ing that, anyway, it was charming to 
watch the play of her lips and eye. 

But presently she had talked so long 
that she began to bore him; frankly, 
he was not out to be bored, and, he 
told himself, she ought to know it. So, 
at a convenient pause, he cut in with: 

“So you call me a ‘straight’ man, 
Dorothy ?” 

“T know it.” 

“But I was an adventurer, living on 
my wits.” 

“But living straight,” she said softly. 

“IT married a _ rich woman, old 
enough to be my mother, for her 
money.” 

“Do you think I can’t understand 
how it all came about?” 

“T sold myself for cash just as any 
poor girl, you say, is tempted to do.”, 

“Oh—it’s different.” 

“How kind you women are!” he 
cried sarcastically. 

“But it was different.” 

“The girl who breaks the rule is 
down and out; the man who breaks it 
may get up and go in again. Is that 
it?” ' 

“You’re being very hard on your- 
self.” 

“Well,” he said, laughing, “it’s a cer- 
tainty that few others will be hard on 
me. I’m. too beastly rich. You’ve 
talked to me very frankly, my dear 
girl, and now I'll talk to you. Do you 
had a series of surprises 
since I came up to town? The sur- 
prises being the different ways women 
make for me because of my money. 
Mothers of daughters accept me with- 
out question, because of my money. 
Fathers put me up for clubs, because 
of my money. Girls of good birth and 
standing and education, and pure as 
snow, I may take about, because of 
my money. I might marry to-morrow 
because of it.” He looked across at 
the Albright party, and added: “I 
could probably marry that little mouse 
over there, just out of the schoolroom, 


know, I’ve 
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and no one would ask inconvenient 
questions. We should have a great 
white wedding with favors and brides- 
maids, and the bride’s parents would 
send the bride away with me without 
a thought.” 

Dorothy had darted a glance at the 
mouse-colored girl with a flame in her 
eyes, 

“Don’t make a_ second mistake, 
Lance,” she said, in a voice that she 
succeeded in keeping clear. 

“Take it from me,” said the young 
man, “I shan’t.” 

She continued, and her voice shook 
in spite of its effort at confidence: 

“You will never marry that type of 
girl, Lance. She isn’t your kind. Is 
she? Do you think she is? Tell me.” 

“Dorothy,” he said scornfully, not 
replying to the question, “perhaps 
even you would marry me?” 

Dorothy Reay retained sense and 
dignity enough not to throw everything 
to ‘the winds in eager assent. Drop- 


ping her eyes, she answered: 


“Don’t jest, Lance. For my sake 
don’t jest.” 

That was as near as she dared. 

“Very well,” said he. “We'll talk 
seriously.” 

But they talked little during the re- 
mainder of the dinner, and she made 
the silences very significant. They 
reeked of drama, and they disturbed 
him. 

At ten she must be within the hos- 
pital again, and he drove her there in 
his car. They could sit well back in 
the recesses of it, and he put an arm 
round her, amused at seeing in her 
face the calculation, “Shall I let him?” 
But she suffered it easily—nay, invited 
it; and as the car slackened near the 
hospital gates, she turned her mouth 
to him for good-by, and once more he 
was kissing her with a feeling that he 
had better not. 

“Good night,” she whispered, her 
hair against his cheek. 


“Good night, dear girl. It’s been de- 
lightful to see you.” 

“When shall we meet again, I won- 
der.” 

“Soon, I hope.” 
door. 

“T get half a day once a month.” 

“We must fix one up. You'd like 
to motor, perhaps.” 

“T shall adore it.” 

“Then you "must certainly have what 
you adore. I'll write, if I may. My 
engagements Good night.” 

When she had hurried in, looking 
very tall and big in her white cloak, 
he was relieved to drive back without 
her. The theater world had not yet 
turned out, and the traffic was leisurely. 
They made good pace back to Jermyn 
Street, and his man was ready for him 
with supper in a chafing dish if he 
wished it. He did not wish it. The 
woman had, for obscure reasons, made 
him think of Dorice. If only she had 
been with him at Prince’s! If only it 
had been her hair soft against his face! 
But Dorice and light, inconsequent joys 
were as far apart as the poles. She 
was a queen to be won humbly, if, 
when sought the world over, she were 
to be found. 

The young man gave himself up to 
a mood of despair, from which, by and 
by, the telephone bell in the hall aroused 
him. 

His man came in to announce that 
Lady Albright wished to speak to Mr. 
Harrison. So he went out and heard: 

“Is that Mr. Harrison? How are 
you? We saw you this evening, did 
we not? My little niece was with me. 
Will you come in for a rubber of 
bridge, very quietly, to-morrow after- 
noon at three? Do come. You will? 
So kind of you. Good night.” 

Harrison hung up the receiver, mar- 
veling at himself. Afternoon tea and 
bridge! Polite powwow! He thought 
to himself : 

“How a man can sink!” 


He opened the car 
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But the day had to be filled, and 
what else should an idler do, better, 
from three till five? 

He might have been swimming out 
of a blue bay into the open sea toward 
the infinite horizon, with the queen of 
the earth beside him. Behind, the 
world’s eyes look from windows; the 
cliffs and pines stand wondering up 
against the sheer sky; the water makes 
music, a smooth and rippling tune. 
There are youth and love, days and 
nights that need not yet.be counted; 
and youth and love are strong and 
swift, the tide on the flow. 

“Oh, Dorice!” the boy breathed. 

He strode to his window, pulled 
aside the curtains, flung the window 
up, and leaned out. So many passed 
up and down the street! In all those 
throngs, could he not find her, delicate 
and dainty, fur-wrapped, driving back 
from a theater, perhaps, with those 
blind and placid parents of hers, the 
light of car or street lamp showing to 
the lover her face? 

“Oh, Dorice, aren’t you anywhere?” 

But they all passed by. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Lady Albright was alone in her 
South Molton Street drawing-room 
when Lance Harrison called at three 
the following afternoon. A table was 
placed. for bridge, certainly, but the 
other players had not appeared. The 
lady herself was at her most motherly, 
with that peculiarly ardent motherli- 
ness of the thin woman, so distinct 
from the placid motherliness of the fat 
one. She wore a pretty, elderly toilet, 
and everything she said and did seemed 
right, and she was perfectly charming. 
Before the young man had been with 
her five minutes, she was. inquiring 
with particularity into the identity of 
his companion on the previous evening 
at Prince’s; and yet, so maternal and 
well mannered was the interlocutor, 
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that her inquisition did not in the least 
offend. Contrarily, it petted and flat- 
tered, although her smooth purpose 
was plain at once to his ironic experi- 
ence. He was—and one should re- 
member that never since his wife’s 
death had he been allowed to forget 
it—a parti, and Lady Albright had an 
orphan niece. 

The dady’s purring questions, it ap- 
peared, had their roots in kind alarm 
and disapproval. Dorothy Reay’s pro- 
prietary air had been too marked for 
the onlooker to miss, and her ladyship 
had summed up the nurse and placed 
her instantly in the right category. 
When she had ascertained Miss Reay’s 
position in life and the fragility of any 
claim she had upon the rich young 
man’s friendship, Lady Albright could 
smile. But she said, too, with delight- 


~ful menace that could still fascinate, 


because in her youth she had been a 
great coquette: 

“T shall have to take you in hand, 
Mr. Harrison. Now, would you like 
me to take you in hand?” 

He could but give a laughing “Yes,” 
and the lady proceeded: 

“I promise you it will be very nice. 
How old are you?” 

“Nearly twenty-five.” 

“Good gracious, how young he is!” 
said the lady, but she looked carefully 
at his fresh face and his dare-devil 
eyes, and knew him to be tough. 

“You need some nice old woman 
like me to keep you out of snares, Mr. 
Lance. And if you'll just trust your- 
self to me, I’m a splendid pilot. I 
have a son”’—whom she had not 
allotted to the impecunious niece— 
“about your age. You must meet him. 
I intend him to marry early and settle 
down, and go into Parliament, you 
know.” 

“Oh, my God, how awful!” said 
Lance Harrison. 

Lady Albright was not piqued, but 
amused. 
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“Yes,” she said confidentially, “but 
if you had lived as long as I have, Mr. 
Lance, you would have seen so many 
men settling down, marrying the right 
women, young, and going into Parlia- 
ment, and being so glad about it after- 
ward—when they’d reached my age, 
too—that you’d see it is the very best 
thing for them. After all, what else 
is there to do?” 

“What isn’t there to do?” cried the 
young man. 

“Well, tell me,” said Lady Albright 
indulgently. 

He told her. 

“There’s trekking along where no 
roads are, with only one shirt to your 
back, ready to fight or love any man 
you meet, with only one gun between 
you and starvation and a whole great 
world you’ve never dreamed of to be 
free in. There’s coming out of the 
wild into a town and getting lovely 
drunk, and going back again. There’s 
forests and rivers and sunsets, such as 
you never get here at home in the gar- 
den. There’s such variety. You don’t 
marry one woman; you love all women. 
There aren’t any laws in the world 
worth living in; and if there were, you 
wouldn’t go into Parliament and make 
more—you’d just break ’em.” 

“Good gracious, you savage man!” 
said the lady. Then she became grave 
and beautifully maternal, while all her 
social wisdom came to help her. 
“You’re young,” she said, “and you 
don’t know the value of things. You’ve 
never been really happy, have you? 
Now tell me truly.” 

“Very well, I will. I’ve been gor- 
geously happy. I’ve been as happy as 
a wild beast.” 

“Oh!” said Lady Albright. 

“T won’t deny you altogether. You’re 
a dear, and some of what you say’s 
right. If a man marries the right 
woman, then he doesn’t want much else, 
very badly. But how does he find 
her?” 


“You’re going to find her,” said 
Lady Albright, with a little smile. 

“And supposing she’s too good for 
me? That I’m not worthy?” 

“Oh Oh, well, my dear boy, 
your modesty x“ 

“I may have done—I have done— 
some fairly rotten things.’’ 

“Every one of sense knows that a 
young man must sow E 

“There are oats and oats—black oats 
and white oats.” 

“Any girl who loved you would for- 
give you anything in the past.” 

“Would she? Perhaps her parents 
wouldn’t be satisfied with the results 
of inquiries.” 

“Sensible parents 

“Wouldn’t inquire?” 

“How you take me up!” said Lady 
Albright, with temper gracefully as- 
sumed. “You're a very naughty boy 
and make my flesh creep. ' All nice 
young men have a past full of little pec- 
cadillos. No one bothers about that. 
When you’re twenty-five and beginning 
to think seriously, you turn your back 
on the past. One simply hasn’t time 
to remember everything in this short 
life. There’s such a future before a 
clever young man!” 

“Perhaps I know something about 
marriage already. You know I’ve been 
married.” 

“I knew your former wife slightly, 
my dear boy—yes. I suppose a few 


people knew. But, really, your life to- 


gether was so short y 

“T suppose any one who does know 
knows that I married her for her 
money.” 

“Oh, really, I don’t think people are 
so unkind as to speculate.” 

“You're all so awfully kind,” he said, 
with so crude a stare that she fidgeted. 

“I’m sure every one wants to be. 
Personally, I Ahink—since you speak 
of your—er—affair—that poor Mrs. 
Iron was a little to blame 3 

“She had a very generous heart,” 
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“She wished to 


said Lance brusquely. 
help me.” 

After a while Lady Albright mur- 
mured something about it all being very 
sad. She had nearly satisfied herself 
as to Dorothy Reay. 

The door opened, and a girl came 
in, the mouse girl of the restaurant. 
She was little and shy and young, and 
she looked all softness in a mousy little 
velvet gown. But she displayed al- 
ready great temper and domination in 
her thin-lipped mouth. She would, 
some day, drive a husband into Parlia- 
ment and the limelight. 

“My niece Stelle,” said Lady Al- 
bright. “She’s not really out yet. I’m 
presenting her next seasofi. My dear 
child, this is Mr. Lance Harrison— 
Miss Gatherby.” 

Stelle Gatherby had a voice that 
matched her looks for softness. She 
sat down, and her movements were 
very graceful. 

“Shall we play bridge, aunt 

“When Mr. Hansom comes, darling. 
You must meet my godson, Freddy 
Hansom,” she said to Harrison. “He 
was dining with us last night.” 

Lance remembered the vapid youth 
at Prince’s. 

He thought, “He would do admirably 
to settle down with this Stelle and be 
respectable.” 

But she was thinking otherwise, 
looking at the big young man before 
her with the admiration of all very 
little women for very large men. She 
smiled at him, and her thin-lipped smile 
was extremely sweet. When tea came, 
shortly after, she poured it out. In 
the domestic occupation she looked her 
best. 

The young man named Hansom 
came in soon, and was affable to 
Lance. He had heard that the fellow 
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had pots of money, through marrying 
a rich old woman and cleverly startling 
her into dying soon afterward, and 
Hansom himself had none. 


He sup- 
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posed, too, that this fellow was marked 
down for Stelle. 

He played, therefore, into his god- 
mother’s hand—for she had always 
been good to him—while they all drank 
tea, by monopolizing her attention with 
a long story. So Lance was left with 
the little girl Stelle, watching the move- 
ments of her remarkably tiny hands 
among the cups, rendering her little 
services, and persuading her to laugh 
often, on the discovery that she pos- 
sessed the dearest, tiniest teeth. Had 
it not beén for her shrew’s mouth, 
which he had noted at once, she would 
have had a very whole admiration from 
him. ’ 

Her talk was little, like her person 
—never ceasing, but little; yet the voice 
was so soft, so babyishly faint, that 
the words seemed the only words suit- 
able for it to utter. She had but re- 
cently left a finishing school on the 
Continent, and she must tell him all 
about it—about her tiny adventures, 
and*tiny amours there, little tales of 
a schoolgirl’s life which her mind had 
not yet grown out of, though her heart 
and senses had swept on. He listened, 
laughing at her tame delights. There 
was the story of a youngish professor 
of Italian: 

“So we got into a fearful row. 
There were six of us, and we all sent 
him notes, signed with the wrong ini- 
tials, promising to meet him. And the 
mistress on duty that afternoon said 
And my great friend, the girl I 


” 





told you about, Dorice, said 


He shook and flushed, and she 
stopped. 
“Doris,” he said calmly. “What a 


pretty name it is! D-o-r-i-s, I sup- 
pose?” 

“TD-o-r-i-c-e. Dorice Waymore. Isn’t 
it a pretty name? And she’s a dar- 
ling,” Stelle gushed. ‘“She’s several 
years older than I, and she left two 
years ago, but we still write to each 


other.” 
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“How faithful girls are!” stammered 
Harrison absently. 

Oh, the sunset evening sea, and the 
sunlight morning sea, and man and 
maid swimming together into infinity, 
with the world left behind! 

“You must meet her,” said Stelle. 
“She’s coming to stay with Aunt 
Marian.” : 

“To stay—with your aunt?” 

“To-morrow.” 

“Here—in town?” 

“Yes, here. I live with Aunt 
Marian, don’t you know?” 

“What a time you and Miss Dorice 
will have!” said Harrison stealthily, 
with no control over the thick beating 
of his heart. 

“I’m longing to see her!” cried little 
Stelle, still schoolgirlish. 

“I must come and take you both 
everywhere, if Lady Albright will trust 
me.” 

Stelle stole a glance at her aunt, and 
young as the girl was, fresh from her 
school, she knew by instinct what lay 
in that kindly, scheming heart. If all 
went as Lady Albright had visioned, 
the mouse girl might be presented in 
June upon her marriage—“Lady Al- 
bright presented her niece, Mrs. Lance 
Harrison, one of the newest brides.” 
Then the girl’s glance flew back to the 
young man. He was looking at her, 
rapt; she was the almost heavenly me- 
dium between himself and Dorice. And 
Stelle blushed over her little pale 
mouse face, and thought, “He admires 
me very much;” for in spite of her 
shrew’s mouth, her shrewishness was 
immature. Her heart and senses had 
long outpaced her mind, and she was 
all ripe for the great romance. 

It was almost upon Harrison’s lips 
to ask, “Where is Miss Waymore 
now?’—‘Where is my _ Dorice? 
Where is my love?”’—“For I think I 
once met her and I should like to 
write to her.” Almost, but not quite, 
for seeing little Stelle’s flush and read- 


ing, with the ruthless penetration of 
disillusioned youth, Lady Albright’s 
soul, he checked himself. Imagining 
his question, he could see the sudden 
change on the mouse girl’s face, her 
eyes of inquiry, her quick, frozen “I 
am not quite sure of her address. She 
has changed it.” Would she have said 
that ? 

One must remember that this young 
man had an experience of women large 
for his years; that he had seen many 
jealous acts played; that his poor 
Maude had taught him many moves of 
prudence in the subtle game. Perhaps 
an exhibition of eagerness on his part 
would cool the schoolgirl friendship 
and postpone interminably that angel’s 
visit for which, since a moment ago, 
his whole soul and body lived. 

Then he thought, too, of surprising 
Dorice deliciously ; of walking into this 
very room as the tea table was brought 
in, finding the mouse girl over the tea- 
cups, and Dorice——- What would she 
be doing? 

Their eyes would meet, as across 
that honeymoon hotel dining room; 
they would meet and fuse. They would 
say—any nonsense. But the next morn- 
ing, very early, they could meet again 
in the park, with no one, nothing, be- 
tween. After, the world would be 
theirs. 

Did she ride? Just how would she 
look in the park? So immersed he be- 
came in his mazy speculations that at 
last he caught Stelle watching him, 
puzzled, aggrieved. She half sus- 
pected that she had bored him. 

He leaned to het over the tea table, 
which was between them. He smiled. 

“When,” he murmured, “can I come 
and take you girls out to lunch? Will 
Lady Albright mind ?” 

Stelle answered: 

“Aunt Marian won’t mind my going 
a bit, since Dorice will be there. You 
know, Mr. Harrison, I’m not out yet. 
But Dorice is much older than I.” 








“She’s not a mouse girl, after all,” 
said the boy to himself, laughing. 
“She’s just a gooseberry, a little green 
gooseberry, only she doesn’t know it.” 

But he was very grateful to her. Still 
leaning to her, he said half jocosely, 
half tenderly: 

“T wish it were your birthday.” 

“Oh, why?” 

“T’ve never seen such hands as yours, 
and I’m allowed to give you gloves.” 

Again the schoolgirl blushed. 

“What are you two talking of?” said 
Lady Albright, who had not been un- 
watchful. “And shall we play bridge?” 

They moved obediently to the bridge 
table, and Lady Albright and her 
nephew partnered against Stelle Gath- 
erby and Harrison. 

“T’m asking,” said Harrison, in the 
idle pause before play began, “if I can 
take Miss Gatherby and her old school 
friend out to lunch some day?” 

Lady Albright gave assent, and grate- 
fully he lost ten pounds to her within 
the hour. 

He gave the tepid Hansom a lift 
home in his Daimler, and Hansom was 
his friend. But he did not ask him to 
stay and dine in Jermyn Street, al- 
though the invitation would have been 
accepted gladly, for he wanted, above 
all things, to be alone. 

Yet he was not alone; Dorice was 
there. He played, with joyous ab- 
surdity, at entertaining such divine 
company. He ordered a second cover 
to be laid, as if expecting a guest in 
the flesh, and dispensed with service 
unless rung for. Then he talked to 
her quietly, telling her all the events 
that bridged that tremendous gap of ten 
months’ time between them. She was 
very sympathetic. She interested her- 
self in him, although yet too shy for 
premature words of love. He played 
at a beautiful restraint. Then she 


asked, after inquiring of his own for- 
tunes: 
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“And your mother ?” 
Harrison went very soberly to bed. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


All through that spring night the 
young man’s ecstasy of expectation 
would not allow him to sleep. Arid 
yet the night did not linger upon its 
passage. It passed, to joyous waking 
dreams, almost as quickly as it might 
have done in joyous sleeping dreams. 
So, when the fairest of dawns came, it 
found him ready, like a happy bride- 
groom, for a day that was to him as 
a wedding day. It was the morning 
that was long. The morning, with its 
hard waiting, when the birds sang in 
the parks, the small breezes blew in 
the white and sunny streets, and the 
whole face of the heavens smiled, was 
nearly too much. He almost went, un- 
bidden, to lunch in South Molton 
Street, but restrained himself till nearer 
the hour of teacups. He guessed 
rightly that, since Dorice was to arrive 
that day, he would find both girls chat- 
tering together at home, and he was 
right. 

Stelle’s aunt was out. - 

Harrison asked, therefore, for Miss 
Gatherby, and was taken up to the 
girl’s own sitting room, bright with 
chintz and flowers, peevish with her 
little white lap dogs that complained 
fretfully from their silk-soft baskets. 
Stelle’s tiny hands, as yesterday, were 
busy with the function of tea pouring. 
But there against the window, in the 
sunlight as he remembered her, with 
blue sky instead of blue sea backing 
her golden hair, idle, beautiful, was 
Dorice. 

While little Stelle jumped up, ex- 
claiming in her frail baby voice: “Oh, 
Mr. Harrison! How nice to have you 
all to ourselves!” their eyes met over 
her head, Dorice’s dark ones darken- 
ing more, dilating and shimmering, 
while Harrison’s eyes were steady with 
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the bright steadiness of the lover pur- 
suing his immemorial purpose. Stelle 
saw the look, and had she wondered, 
would have been baffled, lacking experi- 
ence as yet, by its quiet. But she did 
not wonder. She followed it, exclaim- 
ing with glee: 

“Yes, that’s Dorice, whom I told 
you about—my dearest friend. Miss 
Waymore, Mr. Harrison.” 

He moved forward with a great long- 
ing to touch her hand, and she offered 
it. He remembered that he had never 
till now held her hand, or looked, ex- 
cept by those wonderful surreptitious 
chances, into her eyes. So now he held 
it beyond the conventional moment. 
He looked at her, dazzled, like a man 
looking into the sun. He could not 
trust his voice, but just smiled faintly. 
And she smiled, and, with the better 
dissimulation of woman, said some- 
thing or other of light moment. The 
message flashed from each to each that 
it was well to preserve a mutual silence 
as to former meetings; there are, after 
all, secrets too dear to be told. 

All this while—but it was only a 
few seconds—Stelle saw nothing. She 
turned again to the tea table to minis- 
ter to Harrison, and hé sat down in 
the window with Dorice. 

“You remember your promise?” he 
said to Stelle, when she gave him his 
cup. 

She pretended to forget, but she had 
not forgotten. She had dreamed of 
him. And the evening before Lady 
Albright had told the penniless niece 
that the young man was an eligible of 
eligibles; and Stelle’s world revolved, 
at the moment, to the tune of the chink 
of money as well as the singing voice 
of Love, for, after all, the little girl 
knew herself to be precariously situ- 
ated, depending pitifully upon the god 
of woman’s chances. 

“You promised to lunch,” said Har- 
rison. “Will you lunch to-morrow? 
And where?” 


“May Dorice come?” 

The situation was to both of them 
deliciously absurd when he turned to 
ask with polite empressement: “Will 
you come, Miss Waymore?” and she 
replied: “I’d love it, thanks.” 

“You’re a dear,” said.Stelle. “You 
see, if you didn’t come, auntie wouldn’t 
let me. You see, you’re older than 
+ hag 

“Where shall it be?” asked Harri- 
son. 

The talk turned then to a discussion 
of restaurants, and it turned Harrison 
to his recently brand-new pastime of 
thinking, though he managed to join 
in the nonsense of the girls. What 
bubble and froth life was—this life! 
All restaurant meals, much spending, 
luxurious motoring, the best clothes;~ 
laughter—often empty—and the con- 
tinuous game of words! But, all the 
same, he thrilled to see Dorice joining 
hands with it. And she was as lovely 
in her town frock and hat as she had 
been in her bathing dress. Yet, so 
anomalous are clothes, she was more 
dangerous to peace now, more desir- 
able, even—now that she looked as if 
she had left sea and sun and air for a 
while behind and had banded herself 
with the sirens of town. 

He stayed by her, to get intoxicated 
with this new atmosphere of Hers. But 
Stelle stayed, too, and all the after- 
noon he could get no chance of ask- 
ing Dorice if she walked or rode in 
the park of mornings, and if he might 
join her. In spite of the girls’ arrange- 
ment to lunch with him at the Carlton 
the next day, he left reluctantly, with 
this question unasked. 

He went into the park very early the 
next morning on the chance of seeing 
his lady. During the night, he had 
decided that it was a good chance, be- 
cause the open-air girl would get up 
early, unlike the lazy little Stelle, and 
would want her exercise daily. Whether 
she would walk or ride he could not 
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decide, so he rode, because if she came 
on horseback, they could canter up and 
down the Row together, and if she 
came on foot, he would dismount and 
walk beside her. That was easy. He 
took up his station opposite the gate 
that she would reach soonest from 
South Molton Street, and from eight 
o’clock he waited there, reining in an 
impatient horse. To reward his hope 
and patience, at half past eight she 
came, workmanlike and trim, walking 
briskly. 

He was off his horse in a moment, 
watching her approach through the 
gates, thinking how light her feet were, 
how beautiful and dancing her gait, and 
how splendidly she held her slim 
shoulders and her head. How lovely 
she was altogether! How soon would 
she see him? 

She saw him before she reached the 
park, and she blushed, and her feet 
trod lighter than ever. Having that 
better dissimulation of women, she 


could control the facial expression of 


her thoughts, but they ran much like 
this: 

“How fine he looks! He’s so brown 
and clean! He’s so big and straight! 
He looks better than all in riding 
things! Is he waiting for me?” 

But when she arrived at the gate, she 
exclaimed in a surprised tone: 

“Oh, good morning!” 

“I’m waiting for you,” said the young 
man humbly. 

“For me?” 

“T guessed you would come.” 

“How did you guess that?” 

“You like open air, don’t you? You 
would be sure to walk or ride every 
morning.” 

“Y-y-yes. I—I do.” 

“So I came.” 

“You really mustn’t stop your ride to 
stand and talk to me.” 

“T got off to walk with you, if I 
may.” 

Leading his horse, he turned beside 
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Dorice, looking at her with that steady 
brightness in his eyes which, by its 
sheer purpose, half terrified and half 
delighted. She had the beautiful feel- 
ing that a woman knows of being in 
the only trap in which she would care 
to spend the rest of her life, yet with 
the spring still unclosed, so that she 
might, as yet, fly away if she chose. 
She fluttered farther in, therefore, that 
bright morning, walking beside Har- 
rison and a sulky horse in the park. 

“T spoil your ride,” she said, but she 
knew gladly that she lied. 

“You began to spoil my life,” he an- 
swered. 

“How unjust!” she murmured, try- 
ing to fence. 

“But very true,” said Harrison 
softly. “But now we've met again, and 
there’s so much to tell. You begin.” 

“How shall I begin?” 

“Tell me all you’ve been doing, whom 
you’ve been seeing, when you left- that 
hotel where I met you, and where 
you’ve been since you left it. And 
have you been happy, Dorice?” 

“Oh, we hardly know each other,” 
she murmured. 

“Yes, we do,” said Harrison. 

Dorice knew, so she did not dispute 
him. She began her recital at once to 
cover her shyness. 

“We’ve just been wandering about. 
After that autumn—last autumn—we 
went to Cannes,’ and then to Monte 
Carlo for the winter. I’m going to 
stay with Lady Albright for a while 
and go about with her. Mother and 
father are coming up for a month at 
the end of June, and then I shall go 
to. them. In August father usually 
goes somewhere for the grouse—wher- 
ever he’s asked. We are always invited 
to a round of houses for the shooting. 
Those are the only sorts of plans we 
make—all we do. I suppose you do 
the same, though somehow you don’t 
look like it.” 
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e 
“T suppose,” he agreed, “that I shall 


do the same.” 

“Women are so idle,” said Dorice, 
“but a man need never be idle.” 

“What can he do, if he does noth- 
ing?” ; 

“He can go into Parliament.” 

“So he can,” said Harrison humbly. 
It seemed gloriously fitting, as sug- 
gested by Dorice, and he had forgotten 
all about Lady Albright’s similar views 
for him. “Dorice,” he said, “look! I 
will give you my life. Here it is. 
Doesn’t a woman think it rather sport 
to play with lives? Wouldn’t that fill 
in an idle lady’s time rather nicely? 
What will you do with me, Dorice?” 

“Oh, don’t!’ she cried hurriedly. 
“You must draw your own map your- 
self.” 

“Why don’t you do it 

“T have my own map to do.” 

“Yours is all drawn for you,” said 
the young man, looking at her with that 
purpose which she found so enjoyably 
terrible. 

Dorice murmured her dissent and 
walked on more quickly. He kept pace, 
with the fretting horse, watching the 
morning light fall between green boughs 
on her face and the dancing steps of 
her feet and her whole adorable mo- 
tion, buoyant as a ship’s on an even 
sea. She wore a straight, plain white 
hat, cocked a little to one side, and be- 
neath it her gold hair lay like folded 
strands of silk, skein upon skein. She 
was more delightful, even, than he had 
remembered her, coming slim and 
drenched out of the waves. The park 
was quiet and green and dewy as coun- 
try fields. 

“Will you do this every morning, 
Dorice?” he asked by and by. 

“T may,” said Dorice. 

“Please promise.” 

“No,” she said with timid perversity, 
“T won’t promise. But no doubt I shall 
do it.” 

“I’m taking you and Miss Gatherby 
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out to lunch to-day. I shall see you 
again. And then again to-morrow 
morning—and when again?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Dorice. 

“All right,” he replied. “I'll take 
my chances—and make them.” 

Dorice was filled with tremulous de- 
light at hearing his resolve; she de- 
spised herself for such delight, but 
could not help it. She trusted him im- 
plicitly to make and take those heavenly 
chances for himself ; otherwise, woman- 
like, she, dissembling, would have 
helped him. 

She smiled, and let her silent smile 
say more for her than many words 
would have done; but she would not 
reply in words to his perseverance, and 
thus she absolved to herself the sig- 
nificance of the smile. 

He laughed. 

“It’s a good old world, 
Dorice?” 

“Of course,” she replied fervently. 

“Yes,” he said, “I dare say it always 
has been good, of course, to you.” 

“To you, too?” 

“In a different manner,” said Harri- 
son dryly. 

“A man’s good time,” said Dorice 
with sagacity, “is always different 
from a woman’s,” 

“Not his real good time.” 

“What is his real good time?” 

“The one woman forever more—all 
his own—and then nothing else matters. 
And she can drive him,” vowed the 
lover like a lover, “where and how she 
likes.” 

“Oh!” Dorice murmured. 

The young man was thinking. For 
the first time in his life, he must begin 
to look with respect upon laws, with 
honor upon conventions; to go softly 
and speak thoughtfully and behave as 
social systems laid down. It behooved 
him to do his duty and be careless no 
more. 

“Dorice, did you say your people 
came to town at the end of June?” 


isn’t it, 

















Dorice was glad, in her joyous fright, 
to seize the opportunity for banal talk. 

“Mother’s taken a dear little house 
for a month in Curzon Street, from a 
duchess. It’s too charming! It’s fur- 
nished like the ‘Moonlight* Sonata,’ all 
blues and grays and whites and purples 
melting into one another, except when 
there’s a bit of black, like a shadow 
at night. I must show you my den— 
the tiniest, loveliest place! Mother let 
me choose the nicest room in the 
house.” 

“That’s what I want you to do—to 
show me your den. I was going to 
ask you—may I call on your people, 
Dorice, do you think ?” 

The girl thought. 

“Mother will ask you to,” she said. 

“That will be very kind of her,” said 
the suppliant fervently. 

They had made the length of the 
Ladies’ Mile, and now turned to retrace 
their steps the same way back, under 
the trees. Both lingered a little, as if 
thinking that at the.end they would 
part—if only till lunch—and the day 
would make its little claims upon them. 
Hardly had the same reflection wavered 
regretfully across both minds, each 
knowing instinctively the trend of the 
other’s thoughts, when Harrison fol- 
lowed it farther. 

“Meanwhile,” he said, 
will 


“meanwhile, I 


meet you here every morning, 
mayn’t I, Dorice? Promise not to dis- 


appoint me. Promise to come when I 
wait by the gate.” 

She began, womanlike, to tease. 

“Suppose I am very tired? Suppose 
I have been to a dance and am so sleepy 
and can’t get up?” 

He replied slowly: 

“Perhaps then it won’t matter so 
much, because I may have contrived to 
go to the same dance. In fact, small 
matters like that don’t need contriv- 
ance. In this strange world of gay 
London, Dorice, I’ve learned a bit, and 
one thing is that a dancing man is a 
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dancing man and isn’t undervalued. To 
be a dancing man is more than to be 
brave or wise or straight or decent. So 
I shall dance with Dorice.” 

They looked into each other’s eyes, 
she meeting his for the first time that 
morning. 

“Tt’s going to be a splendid season,” 
she breathed. 

“It’s going to be a ripping summer.” 

They walked on. 

“Is Mrs. Harrison in town?” she 
asked by and by, with a om return 
to the conventional. 

“Mrs. Harrison?” 

In so short a while had Maude be- 
come unfamiliar. 

“Your mother.” 

“My—my mother Oh, 
stammered. “She’s not here.” 

He looked away to hide his perturba- 
tion, but he did not hide it, and soon 
he heard her voice saying quickly and 
timidly : 

“Is anything the matter? 
said 

Harrison waited to choose his words. 
At last he said: 

“No, nothing. 
died.” 

The girl gave a little shocked cry. 

“I’m sorry—I’m awfully sorry! If 
I had known, I would have written 
to you.” 

“T know,” said Harrison steadily, 
“that you would have done anything 
kind.” 

He felt her hand touching his, taking 
it for a moment, alighting there like a 
bird and leaving as swiftly. 

“T’m very sorry.” 

The young man was saying to him- 
self: 

“Some day, of course, I shall be able 
to tell her; some day, when she knows 
me better. But now it has been made 
so difficult. I don’t even know that she 
would understand.” 

She thought of nothing but to wean 
his thoughts from this recent grief of 
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his, the wound of which she had so 
unknowingly reopened. So, although 
the gate through which she would de- 
part had been reached, and it was nine- 
thirty—though neither had realized the 
flight of that swift hour—she let him 
keep her talking a while of anything. 
He made any pretext to stay her, all the 
while wondering as to what would be 
the change in her little fair face, what 
she would say, if she knew. 

He might even, in his reawakened 
perplexity, his almost despair, have told 
her all, then and there, but all at once 
she glanced at the watch upon her wrist, 
uttered a little horrified exclamation, 
and fled across Park Lane. He stood, 
entranced, to see her out of sight be- 
fore he rode home; and by lunch time 
he had had time to reconsider, to de- 
cide on a postponement of his confes- 
sion, 

- Dorice hurried back to South Molton 
Street, breakfasted in ten minutes, and 
went up to Stelle’s room. Her lazy 
friend was dressing, after a mouse- 


‘ size meal in bed. 


“Dorice, come and tell me what to 
wear. I’m going to dress for lunch 
now.” 

While they hovered over Stelle’s 
limited wardrobe, the little mouse girl 
sighed. 

“He’s very rich, you know, Dorice,” 
she said. 

“Is he?” replied Dorice, for she knew 
that Harrison was in both their minds. 

“It’s so seldom that men are rich 
and charming,” Stelle pursued. ‘“Dor- 
ice, if I marry him, I shall be a very 
lucky girl. You think so, dear?” 

“T think so?” Then Dorice said in 
a voice she hardly recognized as her 
own, so cold it was, and rough: “But 
you have only met him twice.” 

Stelle noticed no change. 

“I know that. But Aunt Marian 
talked about him to me last night, and 
she says he would be a splendid hus- 
band. No one knows him—at least, 


few people do—but she’s going to take 
him up. She’s going to take him with 
us to all our dances. Dorice, I’d love 
to marry in my first season. It’s such 
a triumph.” 

*at 

“You’ve had two seasons, haven’t 
you, Dorice?” 

“T have, darling.” 

“Anyway, you’re a sweet thing not 
to mind playing gooseberry for us. I'll 
ask you to the wedding, you dear. Be 
sure of that.” 

“T shall certainly be at the wedding,” 
Dorice replied. 

“Will you be bridesmaid if Of 
course, I know there’s always an ‘if.’” 

“Even if there weren’t, I don’t think 
I can be bridesmaid, Stelle.” 

“Why not? Dorice, I'll wear my 
mole. I wish mole wasn’t my color, 
but it is.” 

“Tt’s very pretty.” 

“What shall you wear, Dorice? That 
coat and skirt?” 

“No,” said Dorice. “Why shouldn’t 
I shine, too?” 

While Stelle slipped downstairs, 
sleek and dainty, to write her aunt’s let- 
ters, Dorice went to her room and held 
inspection. She was stimulated to 
anger. And she told herself plainly, 
for the first time, how she loved Har- 
rison. Stelle, the mercenary, had sealed 
that declaration. 

“To marry for money,” said Dorice 
to herself, “to sell oneself for cash— 
how truly horrible it is! How dis- 
graceful! I hope all people who do it 
are miserable ever after!” 

After the important inspection of 
clothes was finished, she sat down to 
the luxuries of her imagination. A 
woman’s imagination on the love track 
is a swift traveler, and a bold one, who 
balks at nothing. Dorice went through 
all that had passed between them 
before yesterday’s meeting—infinitely 
little, yet infinitely much. Often had 
she lain and dreamed, on moonlit 
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nights, looking from her window into 
the sky, of that sunset and sunrise when 
they had met beside the sea. She had 
thought of that first look, like a revela- 
tion, that had passed between them in 
that most mundane of places, a hotel 
dining room, which the magic look had 
transformed. For here was the palace 
where the princess had met the prince. 
After that, she had often thought, with 
tears, of that letter and, rereading it, 
had wondered what did it mean. Why 
did he go? Why could he not stay and 
love? 

She did not know and, being of a 
tremendous faith, would harbor no sus- 
picious answer to her questions. She 
had waited, sometimes without, and 
sometimes with, hope. 

He had come again. 

Now, alone with the happy luxuries 
of her thoughts, Dorice once more 
wondered. She unlocked her jewel 
case, in the inmost recess of which she 
kept her letter, and read it again. 


“Some day,” she promised herself, 


“T shall be able to ask him. Not that 
it matters, but he will like to tell me. 
Not yet, but—but some day.” 

She considered Stelle. 

Stelle was one of many women who, 
from their cradles, ran the race for 
wealth. Well, they must run fair and 
admit competition. They could not al- 
ways win, Their sufferings, after all, 
would not be love hunger as much as 
gold hunger. They were, then, incon- 
siderable. 

Lady Albright tapped and came in. 

“I’m not disturbing you, dear?” she 
began, and sat down without waiting 
to be assured. “You’re lunching out, 
dear,” she beamed, “with Stelle and 
Mr. Harrison?” 

“Yes,” said Dorice. 

“Don’t you think him nice?” asked 
Lady Albright, with a smiling look full 
of mystery plain as a pikestaff. 

“Yes,” said Dorice. 
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“So ought Stelle,” replied Lady Al- 
bright. ‘My dear, that young man has 
twenty-five thousand a year. It takes 
one’s breath away.” 

“But leaves one’s 
Dorice answered. 

“My dear girl,” said the elderly lady, 
“how old-fashioned you are! But I 
don’t know about that, either. He’s 
quite attracted to Stelle, and I’m sure 
the child is most attracted by him. 
People never will believe in love and 
money, but the two go hand in hand 
quite often. Well, dear Dorice, you’re 
older than Stelle, and staider, and I 
thought you would love to help her. 
You are such friends. And she’s barely 
twenty yet, you know, barely twenty. 
How young it is, isn’t it?” 

“T don’t know. I’m twenty-two.” 

“Ah, age isn’t always a question of 
years, but of character,” said Lady 
Albright. ‘“You’re much, much older. 
Well, what I was going to say is I 
don’t care for Stelle to be seen about 
alone a great deal with Mr. Harrison 
or any one else, in her first season; 
but now that you'll all be together so 
much, it’s different. I hope you’ll have 
a very pleasant lunch party, dear. 
What are you going to wear? Choose 
a thing that will show up Stelle’s sub- 
dued style, like a sweet, kind girl.” 

“T’ll look out something,” Dorice re- 
plied placidly. 

The lady went away, and Dorice 
looked out something, but it was not 
planned as a foil to Stelle’s demure- 
ness. It placed the mouse instantly in 
the background. Dorice appeared be- 
fore Lance Harrison like a young god- 
dess, and his eyes told her many things 
that perhaps his lips would repeat to- 
morrow, in the park. 

The lunch was the first of many 
meetings that were arranged for with 
unashamed eagerness, and Stelle was 
a little gooseberry, green and green 
with the most painful emotion in the 
world. 


heart intact,” 
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CHAPTER XV. 


For a month, half through May and 
half through June, the two girls fenced, 
each warding off the other’s attack 
sweetly and cleverly. Not once did the 
truth pass the lips of either ; seldom did 
either cease smiling; but they watched 
and feinted and dealt rattling blows 
much as two coarse pugilists in a 
bloodier ring. For a while, a fort- 
night at least, Stelle would not see the 
position; her vanity, utterly overbal- 
ancing her tiny, lightweight heart, could 
scarcely face it. Often, during the last 
two months at the Geneva finishing 
school, and since, fad she faced the 
mirror, valuing her powers and ap- 
praising what they would bring. Not 
that she was unromantic, either; she 
was hotly romantic to her fevered 
schoolgirl’s degree, but she had alWays 
been poor. Her frocks were turned, 
her gloves recleaned a dozen times, her 
hats renovated to keep up their pride. 

How tired she was of all this! How 
tired her mother had been! Dying, 
the mother had said to her girl: 

“My darling, marry well. Marry 
money. Do all Aunt Marian tells you. 
Make the best of yourself, child. Re- 
member.” 

Looking in her mirror, even in her 
school days, Stelle had promised her- 
self, “I will marry in my first season.” 
By way of practice, she enacted re- 
stricted love scenes with a nice-looking 
young professor, and she liked it. She 
was full of the almost wholly sensu- 
ous dreams of young girlhood which 
had been overcultivated in a kind of 
mental glass house, through which, 
with some of her companions, she had 
been always looking. 

She wanted Lance Harrison; her 
pride and her greed and her young, 
light senses wanted him. After the 
first dance for which he joined Lady 
Albright’s party, she went home and 
cried, in a rage. But she said nothing. 


She set herself soon to watch and to 
intervene. Did Dorice meet him on 
those early-morning walks? Almost 
Stelle rose early to ascertain, but she 
could not quite manage that. She 
wrote him notes, and gave him many 
commissions to execute for her. She 
asserted her presence and her person- 
ality. But she knew. 

After the second dance, for which 
he joined them at dinner, to go on after- 
ward, the girls fought the first round 
of their duel. If Stelle had not known 
before, she would have known that 
night, when she saw Lance and Dorice 
dancing together. They were a per- 
fect pair, at whom people looked— 
people who took an interest in Lady 
Albright’s maneuvers for her attractive 
pauper niece; People understood. that 
the man was very rich; men liked and 
women admired him. There was some 
story—but few troubled to ascertain 
what it was, or, hearing, they forgot 
it immediately, or passed it over as, 
after all, a matter of little moment. The 
man was rich. 

Women looked with hidden envy at 
the beautiful Miss Waymore on the 
night of that dance. A few men looked 
with passing envy at Lance, who had 
the girl of girls in his arms, because 
they knew that for a moment the young 
man was tasting the keenest happiness 
to be bought with life or love or money 
or anything in the world. Over and 
over again during that evening, Lance 
and Dorice met to dance; not a matter 


.to be much remarked upon in these 


days when all dancing worth the name 
has attained so high a level that women 
practically choose their partners for a 
season. But they carried in their faces, 
in their bearing, and in the pleasure 
that radiated from them, the news of 
the secret that is never a secret. 

But when the happy night had gone 
by, light-footed, and Lady Albright and 
her girls were driving home, Stelle hud- 
dled back, cold and fretting, in her cor- 
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ner, Dorice looked from the window 
at the streets of dawn as if she loved 
all she saw, and the elderly woman 
watched them both. She knew what 
was working in each girl’s heart, and 
it seemed to her only rather tiresome 
that this young thing should destroy 
her plan. For her own time was over, 
it was dim, she was forgetting it; and 
she was old enough now to long for 
her bed and to be glad of her breakfast 
on the morning after a dance. 

She thought: “Perhaps I'll tell Stelle 
not to be fool enough to mind. One 
can’t, after all, order husbands like 
sugar from the stores.” 

But she did not catch her niece then. 
Steile bundled out of the car first, ran 
upstairs, and slammed her door. Dorice 
went next, too happy to be tired, and 
found a grateful solitude. But she 
was not alone for long. In two min- 
utes Stelle was there, white, weary, 
angry, in her tulle frock which, at the 
end of its wearing, had a beaten look, 
like battered butterfly wings. She be- 
gan, while the other girl let down her 
hair in a cloud: 

“Dorice, you’re mean! You're 
damned mean! You know what you’re 
doing as well as Aunt Marian and I.” 

“IT want to go to bed, Stelle.” 

“So that you can be up for your 
early walk! I know—though you don’t 
think I do—that you meet him then.” 

“Mind your own business, Stelle.” 

“It is my business. I told you, when 
came, how things You 

You set yourself to spoil every- 


’ 


you were. 
knew. 
thing 

“That’s a 
so? If you 
room!” 

“If it wasn’t for you, Lance Har- 
rison would ask me to marry him.” 

“He never would.” 

“Has he asked you?” 

“T’ve told you to mind your own 
business.” 

“And I tell you again that it is my 


lie! How dare you say 
want to say so, leave my 


business—far more mine than yours. 
You’ve got to tell me. I will know.” 

Receiving no answer, she cried in a 
high-pitched voice of emotion: 

“For God’s sake, tell me! I 
know !” 

Dorice ran to hér and, seizing her 
hands, forced her into a chair. 

“Sit down. You’re tired out, and 
you ought to go to bed, as I’m going. 
And don’t speak like that. ‘For God’s 
sake!’ You were always melodramatic 
at school.” 

Stelle looked at her from sulky, side- 
long eyes. 

“You don’t know how I feel about 
” 

“Yes, I do, 
breast heaving. 

“Dorice,” \said Stelle, beginning to 
whimper, “do tell me, dear. I’m so up- 
set I can’t help the way I speak, truly 
I can’t. You’re so cold—you don’t 
know. Won’t you tell me, Dorice?” 

“Tell you what?” 

“If he has asked you to marry him?” 

Silently Dorice went about her room 
before she answered. She plaited the 
gold hair into two ropes and tied each 
with ribbon, stepped out of all her 
fine cobwebs of lingerie and into a 
nightgown as fine, while still Stelle sat 
there waiting, with pursuant, pleading 
Then at last she spoke. 
she said, “he has not.” 


must 


it. 


replied Dorice, her 


eyes. 

“No,” 

Stelle gasped incredulously. 

“So you see,” said Dorice, under- 
“you're making all 
this fuss about nothing. Mr. Harrison 
has said nothing to either of us. Per- 
haps”—she. turned to seek for manicure 
tools on the dressing table, to hide her 
rosy and triumphant face—‘“he does 
not want to marry. Anyway, you’ve 
a fair field if you want him. There’s 
one thing, Stelle, that I can honestly 
promise you, and that is, I am not in 
your way. There is your path and 
there is mine, and we can run quite 
level, Women who think of marriage 


standing the gasp, 
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as a market must be ready to take 
sporting risks, Stelle.” 

Knees crossed, foot swinging, chin 
in palm, the younger girl surveyed her, 
still with a hot and unhappy suspi- 
cion. 

“Tell me this, then: Do you meet 
him in the mornings on your early 
walks ?” 

Dorice hesitated hardly a second be- 
fore she owned proudly: 

“Yes.” 

“Every morning?” cried Stelle, again 
with rising excitement. 
“Every morning,” 

recklessly. 

Stelle rose, quivering: 

“So that’s why you get up early! 
That’s why you’re energetic, and an 
open-air lover, and all that!” 

“That was not my reason,” said 
Dorice coldly. “I always get up in the 
mornings. And because I always get 
up, I want to go to bed now.” 

“Then,” cried Stelle in a whisper, 
“you shan’t! I'll stay and keep you 
awake!” 

“You shall not,” replied Dorice vig- 
orously. 

“Turn me out, then,” said Stelle, and 
threw herself back in her chair and 
grasped its arms. 

Had the two girls been less angry, 
the absurd scene must then have ended 
in laughter, for Dorice turned upon 
Stelle like a fury. But she stopped 
short within two paces of the chair 
and stared at the tired, wan, angry but- 
terfly in her battered dance frock like 
broken wings. 

“It’s too stupid, too ridiculous, alto- 
gether!” said Dorice angrily, turning 
upon her heel. She switched out the 
light, jumped into bed, and called out, 
“T will sleep.” 

The absurd fracas continued. Stelle 
jumped up, crying with fatigue, ran to 
the switch, and turned on the: light 
again. And she kept talking; she was 
determined that Dorice should not 


Dorice replied 


, 


sleep; she was like an _ ill-controlled 
child fevered with fury. And all the 
while, her little thin shrew’s mouth 
sputtered anger. She lost her pretty 
looks in the pallid dawn; all her soft 
mousiness departed, leaving her sharp 
and elfin. Dorice lay and tried to sleep 
and could not. And at last she laughed 
—she screamed with laughter. 

The laughter was Stelle’s undoing. 
To be ridiculed was the ultimate hurt. 
She began to wail, and, to hide her 
face, switched out the light again. And 
she faltered between her sobs, “Oh, 
you are unkind! S-s-so—s-so unkind!” 
until the other girl left her bed and 
kissed her and stripped off her frock 
and corsets, and made her lie down, 
still weeping, beside her. 

So, soon, both slept. 

At eight, softly came the maid whose 
services they both shared, with tea. 
Dorice crept out, but Stelle slept on, 
and did not wake until she opened her 
eyes to see her rival dressed and trim, 
pinning on a hat. 

Stelle remembered. 

She sat up and said: 

“Dorice, you’re going out to meet 
Lance Harrison?” 

“Yes.” i 

Stelle sighed heavily. She stretched 
out a hand to the tea tray, poured out 
tea, and sipped it. She felt a very little 
better. 

“Your mother would hate it if she 
knew. Aunt Marian wouldn’t like you 
to do it from her house. You ought to 
think of other people. Every one 
would talk if you were seen.” 

“T don’t care,” said Dorice. 

“Why, you met him the next morn- 
ing after you’d first seen him here, with 
us!” 

“There you mistake,” said Dorice, 
cold and aloof once more. “Mr. Har- 
rison and I had met before. He was 
staying at a hotel where we stayed, and 
his mother was with him.” 
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“Ts his mother in town now? Does 
she know?” 

“She died some while ago.” 

“IT suppose he had all the money 
then,” said Stelle. 

“IT don’t care to suppose anything 
about it,” replied Dorice frigidly. 

“You've both been horribly sly. Why 
couldn’t you have said you’d met be- 
fore? There must have been a reason 
int.” 

“Because it is nobody’s business but 
our own,” said Dorice, and walked out. 

Her buoyant health and youth with- 
stood Stelle’s petty attack upon them. 
She was fresh, and her cheeks had a 
tender color, when she met Harrison 
at the. accustomed tryst. He now 
brought his horse no more, but they 
walked down the quiet paths that many 
know not, while the dew still hung 
upon the bushes and revived the flow- 
ers. New in the mind of each was the 
memory of last night’s dancing. He 
was still too humble and uncertain to 
ask her for what he wanted, and she 


was far too gloriously certain to trouble 


But, like folk with a perfect 
comprehension of each other, they 
walked away down the intersecting 
paths, leaving the Row, where a few 
riders already cantered behind them. 
And the June sun lighted their June 
love. 

Stelle was up and breakfasting when 
Dorice Stelle’s face was 
pale, her eyes a little reddened still, in 
spite of the the toilet table, 
and her demeanor held a sullen quiet. 
After a silence, she repeated what she 
had said in the bedroom: 

“Aunt Marian wouldn’t 
Dorice.” 

“I’m sorry to think that,” said 
Dorice. “But I need annoy her no 
lcnger. Mother comes to Curzon Street 
to-morrow.” 

Stelle rose and went to the morn- 
ing room, wheregshe attended to Lady 
Albright’s copious correspondence. 


about it. 


came back. 


aids of 


like it, 
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“Life,” she thought, “is beastly. To, 
be a sort of pauper relation, and secre- 
tary, and any old amanuensis! I must 
marry decently. It isn’t selfish.” Then 
she sighed. 

Twenty-five thousand a year! 

“l’d marry Caliban with that,” said 
Stelle, as she bumped herself down 
like a cross child before the desk. 

Her aunt trailed in, in a wrapper and 
cap. She looked at the girl keenly and 
kissed her, for she was not unkind, and 
said : . 

“Everything can’t be ordered from 
the stores, you know, Stelle. Husbands 
are the awkwardest things!” 

Stelle said what had been running in 
her mind for some days, and she spoke 
with injury: 

“Aunt Marian, you needn’t,have had 
Dorice here.” 

“My darling gir!, I thought you'd 
love it. I thought she was your dearest 
friend.” 

“T hate her! 
done.” 

“And the Waymores pay so well,” 
Lady Albright continued. “They pay 
me nearly enough to run you and me 
for half a season, my de&r, just for 
having Dorice, when convenient to 
everybody concerned. You must re- 
member,” she said a little tartly, “that 
I’m not a millionaire.” 

“Aunt Marian, isn’t poverty abomi- 


=99 


nable ? 


Or, I hate what she’s 


“Very, love,” 
heartily. 

“Dorice has heaps of money 

“Not heaps, dear child. Most of the 
Waymores’ money is only life interest, 
reverting to the nearest male—some 
cousin, I believe.” 

“Well, Dorice has more than I. 
And look how she’s—she’s butting in. 
Some women are greedy!” 

Far as Lady Albright had traveled 
beyond romance, she had not forgotten 
all that she had known and observed 
in her time. 


replied Lady Albright 


” 
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. “Stelle, my dear, you’d better give 
up gracefully. You see, you’ve never 
been in love, Stelle. You’re not the 
kind, and I thank Heaven for it, dar- 
ling. Otherwise, I’d never have adopted 
you. But Dorice and Lance Harrison 
are in love.” 

“You—you see it?” 

“Every one sees it.” ' 

“They meet in the park in the morn- 
ings.” 

“The very most innocent place, isn’t 
it?” said Lady Albright, yawning. 

“You knew that, too, Aunt Marian?” 

“T hear about it, dear.” 

“Then—then every one knew 

“Well, no one supposed girls got up 
early for no reason at all, after danc- 
ing till four.” 

“Dorice has been awf’lly mean. She 
knew what I thought, and she delib- 
erately deceived me.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, aunt, she—she met him like 

stranger. And they’d met before.” ° 

“When ?” 

“In a hotel where he was staying 
with Mrs, Harrison.” 

“With Well, dear? How inter- 
esting!” said Lady Albright suddenly. 
“Did Dorice know it was Mrs. Harri- 
son, I wonder?” 

“Yes, she said so. His mother.” 

“Oh—yes ’ said Lady Albright. 
“We'll do our letters, dear.” 

Stelle attended to the mass of the 
correspondence, but her ladyship wrote 
a personal note of great charm to 
Dorice’s mother. 

Mrs. Waymore called the following 
day at South Molton Street and was 
immured with Lady Albright for some 
while in that lady’s private sanctum. 
Mrs. Waymore, on arrival, laid down 
a tactful envelope upon her hostess’ 
desk and said prettily: 

“T’ve come to thank you so much 
for taking care of our dear Dorice.” 

“And,” said Lady Albright, “you 
have read my note?” 


Pid 


Dorice’s mother replied, “Yes,” and 
added, “The naughty child!” 

“There’s nothing to disapprove of,” 
said Lady Albright. “In fact, I had 
earmarked him for my own family. 
3ut never mind.” 

“Oh!” Mrs. Waymore cried, with an 
affectation of contrition. ‘Tell me all 
about him.” 

Lady Albright drew nearer. The 
movement itself was a hint of caution 
as if saying: “It is all between you and 
me.” Mrs. Waymore’s intelligence re- 
sponded to it instantly, and Lady Al- 
bright began: 

“He has come into the Iron money— 
you know, Iron’s shoddy—durjng the 
last year.” 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Waymore, “yes. 
The Irons were north-country people; 
no one knew them really well. But one 
has heard of them, of course. And 
how did this young Harrison inherit?” 

Lady Albright took a cigarette and 
lighted it. This action in some women 
is the forerunner of a piece of drastic 
information; it conveys the smoker’s 
immunity and superiority to all forms 
of excitement; this is what the act con- 
veyed in Lady Albright. 

Then she said, inhaling composedly : 

“Through his wife, my dear.” 

“Ts he a widower, then?” asked Mrs. 
Waymore suddenly, with a very close 
look. 

“°M,” said Lady Albright, “’M.” 

After a pause: 

“Do you know anything further?” 
Mrs. Waymore asked. 

“T know the story,” 
bright. 

“You must tell me. You must re- 
member that I have my child to con- 
sider. With Dorice’s happiness at stake 


” 


replied Lady Al- 


“My dear, everything is quite safe. 
The will was unconditional.” 

“Oh-h!” said Mrs. Waymore, with 
a sigh of relief. ¢ 

“There is no clause about remar- 
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riage, or anything like that, I am cer- 
tain. You may take my word for it. 
The poor thing must have realized that 
it is no use confining a mere boy.” 

“The ‘poor thing,’ dear?” 

“That Mrs. Iron.” 

“Did he marry a Mrs. Iron?” 

“Thomas Iron’s wife. The shoddy 
man’s. I thought I explained. I say 
‘poor thing’ because I’m always sorry 
when a woman of—well, our age— 
makes a fool of herself.” 

“Was it that kind of marriage?” said 
Dorice’s mother. 

“Exactly.” 

“Then,” said Dorice’s mother, “just 
who is he?” 

“No one knew, I think,” said Lady 
Albright. “At least, he’d been in the 
Colonies, perhaps—somewhere a long 
way off, anyway. He was very poor, 
and she offered him marriage. That’s 
how the story goes. These affairs are 
not pretty, of course, but it ended 


quickly in the best possible way, and 


really, people never remember things 
for long.” 

“I wonder,” said Dorice’s mother, 
“does Dorice know ?” 

“T shouldn’t think it at all the thing 
to tell Stelle,” replied Lady Albright. 

“You are quite right,” said Mrs. 
Waymore gratefully, with another big 
breath of relief. She continued: “I 
have a sort of feeling that I’ve seen 
him before somewhere.” 

“So has Dorice. You were staying 
at some hotel by the sea, I understand.” 

“He was there with—his wife! Then 
it must have been his wife.” 

“But Dorice always speaks of her as 
his mother.” 

“Dorice always thinks such sweet 
things,” said Mrs. Waymore. 

“That kind of thing is best forgotten, 
anyway.” 

“It’s generally the woman’s fault,” 
said Mrs. Waymore. 

“A woman of that age gets what she 
deserves if she marries a boy.” 
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“Poor fellow,” said Mrs. Waymore. 
“He must often have regretted it.” 

“It’s never really worth while, from 
the man’s point of view.” 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Waymore, 
confiding and pretty, “it is necessary, 
absolutely, my dear, that Dorice mar- 
ries well. As you know, we have no 
son, and she cannot inherit, and we 
are so anxious that she should choose 
for her own happiness. Neither her 
father nor I would dream of interfer- 
ing if she and this young Harrison 
really care for one another. It would 
not be right.” 

“You are most wise.” 

After hesitation, “I suppose the Irons 
really were very rich?” murmured 
Mrs. Waymore. 

Lady Albright inhaled 
smoke for a few moments. 

“Lance Harrison’s income is at least 
twenty-five thousand a year.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Waymore, “I must 
be going. I always superintend my 
unpacking, and I rushed round to you 
as soon as I had read your note. Thank 
you so much for sending it. How is 
Stelle?” 

“Perfectly sweet,” replied Lady AI- 
bright. “I wish I could do more for 
her.” 

“You must let us do something,” 
said Mrs. Waymore. “We would like 
it. Give her my love. She is so pretty. 
And thank you once more for looking 
after Dorice.”’ 

“T have positively relieved you of 
all further anxieties,” the other woman 
laughed. 

Mrs. Waymore drew her white fox 
skin about her shoulders, settled her 
chic black hat, and turned to the door, 
smiling. Before she went out, she 
murmured as a desultory afterthought : 

“Of course, we know that money 
isn’t everything.” 

Then she drove home. 

In the small house in Curzon Street, 
Dorice had already established herself. 


cigarette 
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Her mother found her in the little room 
allotted to her use, curled on a window 
seat, smoking a cigarette and dream- 
ing. 

Mrs. Waymore advanced into the 
room. 

“Well, love,” said she caressingly, 
“T’ve been talking of you.” 

“What have you _ been 
mother ?” 

“I don’t believe I shall have you 
long,” said the mother, smiling delight- 
edly. 

“You will always have me, mother,” 
said Dorice. 

“Ah, yes, dear,” replied Mrs. Way- 
more, “in a kind of way, perhaps. But 
you'll marry. Dorice, haven’t you any- 
thing at all to tell me? No news?” 

“Positively nothing, mother,” said 
Dorice. 

All the same, Mrs. Waymore went 
away and told her husband. 


saying, 
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Waymore verified the young man’s 
income; learned his clubs, his pursuits, 
whom he knew. Two days afterward, 
Harrison called; two days after that, 
he dined in Curzon Street; after that, 
he was asked to their first dance, given 
at the Ritz; after that, he might drop 
in to lunch informally, find them any 
day at tea time, when the fiat, ‘Not at 
home,” had gone forth to all others. 
He became Mrs. Waymore’s “dear 
boy.” Soon, without a hesitating word, 
he could take Dorice out to lunch alone, 
or to tea at quiet places, or motor her 
out of town for an hour or two. Ab- 
sorbed on the quest of quests, he be- 
came oblivious to his immediate past. 
He put it away for distant remem- 
brance some convenient time. His 
life, which had been so empty of pur- 
pose and law, was now lived for one 
great purpose and one great law. He 
loved, and he loved toward conquest. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


WELL 


BELOVED 


IFE loved her, though it gave and took away. 
She was so true, so kind, 
So faithful-fond, so innocently gay, 
So fair, so clean of mind. 


As cowslips gild the grass, love gilt her days, 
Long days and full, well spent; 
If shadows checkered, still her heart had praise 


For every blessing sent. 


Death loved her, if it might not show her ruth. 
Like to a shattering rose, 

She passed from age and earth, to heaven and youth 
Whose joy no mortal knows. 


MARTHA 


McCuLLocu-WILLIAMS, 
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ILL ENWRIGHT squatted on a 
rock on top of a hill and sur- 
veyed the landscape morosely. 

There was a lot of landscape, and some 
of it, one would have thought, would 
have pleased even the most fastidious. 
There was so much variety, you know, 
that one ought to have been able to pick 
out something one liked. But Bill 
couldn’t—or wouldn’t—or both. He 
just sat still and gloomed. 

If he looked to the west, his glance 
could go through a gap in the naked 
trees and rest on the Palisades, with 
the ice-choked Hudson in the middle 
distance. To the east, he could look 
across the Harlem, but a new gas tank 
on the other bank discouraged optical 
excursions in that direction. To the 
north, there was fairly open country, 


with disturbing glimpses of the subway 
To the 


and some more of the Harlem. 
south, was New York; and at the 
thought of certain phases of that evil 
city—which, for that matter, was under 
him, too—Bill seemed to brighten. But 
then his eyes fell on an old, weather- 
beaten house, with smoke curling from 
its chimneys. As he looked, an auto- 
mobile drew up at the front door, and 
some people got out. Bill couldn’t see 
who they were or what they looked like 
—he was too far away for that—but 
he could see enough. His momentary 
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brightness vanished, and he began to 
gloom again. 

“Damn!” he said, with concentrated 
hatred. 

The house, you see, was between him 
and New York, in more ways than one. 
He had to go back to it. It wasn’t his 
house; it. belonged to the Forrests. 
They were giving a house party, and 
he was a guest. He had come out hop- 
ing for inspiration, and he had found 
none. Of all the lies he had thought 
of to serve as an excuse for a flight 
downtown, not one, he knew deep down 
in his inner consciousness, would pass 
muster. It took a pretty good sort of 
lie to get by with Bess Forrest at any 
time, and to-day, he happened to know, 
she wouldn’t be merciful. 

Bill got up after a while and began 
to galumph his way back to the house. 
This was Sunday. On Thursday and 
Friday, it had snowed. On Friday 
afternoon, it had cleared, and a biting 
cold had succeeded the storm. That 
had started all the trouble. Bess For- 
rest had been inspired to get a lot of 
people together, by telephone, and bring 
them up to Sam’s abandoned ancestral 
home—the house that was the victim of 
Bill’s loathing. 

Her intentions had heen good enough. 
It wasn’t her fault that the weather had 
changed its mind on Saturday and 
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rained. She couldn’t foresee that the 
skating and the tobogganing and the 
snowshoeing stuff she had planned 
would be messed up by the transforma- 
tion of a foot or so of snow into slush. 
When you come down to it, she had 
more excuse for glooming than Bill— 
on the surface of things, at least. But 
Bill had private troubles of his own 
that will appear in the record later. 

Bill had walked pretty much at ran- 
dom. He hadn’t worried about roads 
and paths and things like that. And 
on the way out, that hadn’t been so bad. 
On the way back, it was different. He 
fell into a brook that had been frozen 
hard enough to bear his weight when 
he had crossed it before, but it had been 
raining so hard that it didn’t make him 
very much wetter. But taking one con- 
sideration with another, as Gilbert’s po- 
liceman had to do, Bill’s lot was not 
a happy one, either. He had stayed out 
so long that he had missed his lunch, 
and he guessed that the meal had prob- 
ably been a sort of oasis in a dreary 
day for the ones who had stayed behind. 

Because Bill, you know, had no delu- 
sions about the rest of the crowd. He 
knew they weren’t much happier than 
he was. He certainly hoped they 
weren’t. Especially Anne. He had it 
in for Anne. Of all the pig-headed, 
hot-tempered little vixens! Oh, Bill 
was a long way past being polite! His 
sense of injury was much too active 
for that. And it got keener and more 
active all the time as he got nearer to 
Sam Forrest’s infernal house—which 
Sam was praying he would sell, soon, 
to some enterprising builder of apart- 
ment houses. (Bess, in the meantime, 
however, insisted on making use of it. 
She said that as long as times were so 
bad that they’d had to let their real 
country place, they might as well pre- 
tend they liked this survival of the pre- 
subwayic age that Sam had to pay taxes 
on.) 

Finally, of course, Bill got there. He 


opened the door and walked into the 
big hall. And he could see right away 
that he had missed something—and also 
that other things were happening that 
he was not going to miss. For one 
thing, Alexandra Torrey was having 
hysterics. And when Alexandra did 
anything like that, it was an event. If 
you pressed her, Alexandra would ad- 
mit, reluctantly, that she weighed a hun- 
dred and seventy. She had, too—once. 
But it had been a long time ago. 

As soon as Bill entered, every 
one stopped talking—except Alexandra, 
who wasn’t exactly talking, of course, 
anyhow—and stared at him. He didn’t 
want to be stared at. He looked foolish, 
and he wanted to go to his room and 
change from high boots and Mackinaw 
to regular clothes. 

“I say—what’s up?” he wanted to 
know. 

And then a man he had never seen 
before detached himself from the crowd 
that was ministering to Alexandra and 
walked over toward Bill and stared at 
him. He fixed Bill’s eyes with his own, 
and you would have thought, perhaps, 
he fancied that he was a snake charmer 
and that Bill was a cobra or something 
of that sort. Bill hadi’t seen this man 
before, it has been remarked, and it 
may be as well to add that he didn’t 
want to see him again, either. Not ever. 
He was the sort of man Bill hated. He 
had a high forehead, but that was be- 
cause he brushed his hair back. And 
he had thin lips, and a long, sharp nose, 
and a mean disposition. Bill could see 
that. Any one could have Seen it. It 
stuck out all over him. Indeed, he 
seemed to be rather proud of it. 

“This is Mr. Enwright, isn’t it?” he 
asked. 

He was trying to be pleasant, you 
know, and a little jovial, and he was 
the sort of man who would be more 
popular if he never tried to be anything 
but unpleasant—or so Bill thought. 
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“Why—why—yes—I am!” said Bill. 
“But P 
“Oh, it’s quite all right—quite all 
right, really,” said the stranger. “Please 
don’t be disturbed. I’m very glad that 
you’re back, that’s all, Mr. Enwright. 
Now, you see, we can make a start.” 
Bill backed away. This sort of thing 
made him nervous. He was disposed 
to forgive Alexandra for having hys- 
terics. He would have had them him- 
self had he known how. 
“Sam!” he said desperately. 
here, Sam! What’s up?” 
Alexandra screeched a screech that 
was a little louder than any of its pred- 
ecessors. The stranger rubbed his 
hands together—and Bill hated people 
who did that. It made him think of 
floorwalkers and _ offensive French 
farces. He risked a look around and 
saw Anne, at whom he scowled bitterly. 
As he might have expected, this thing, 
whatever it meant, appealed to her per- 
verted sense of humor. Her face was 
red and her shoulders were quivering. 
But just then Sam came to life. 
“Oh—ah—er—um—that is—Bill— 
this is Mr. Hampton—Rupert Hamp- 
ton, you know, the famous—er—detec- 
tive. Mr. Enwright—Mr. Hampton!” 
he said. 
“Oh!” said Bill. 
bly: “Well?” 
He judged—and, as it turned out, 
correctly—that Rupert thought that he, 
Bill, had done something that needed 
detecting, and he didn’t like it at all. 
““Alexandra’s lost her necklace!” Sam 
blurted out. “And—er—well, you see 
—she wanted the best detective she 
could get. So she sent for Mr. Hamp- 
ton—and we were lucky enough to be 
able to get him here at once “J 
“Precisely!” said Hampton. “Now— 
a question or so, if you please, Mr. 
Enwright! You were not-in the house 
when the robbery was discovered ?” 
“This is the first I’ve heard of it 
“Thank you! Yes or no, if possible, 
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when answering my questions, Mr. En- 
wright. You announced that you were 
going for a walk?” 

“T did go for a walk! I us 

“Thank you! Your reasons, Mr. En- 
wright, for taking this walk at this par- 
ticular time were ‘3 

“Go to the devil!” 

Hampton pursed his lips and looked 
important. He didn’t say a word, you 
know, but he didn’t need to say any- 
thing. Bill felt himself getting hot and 
uncomfortable, and he had a wretched 
sort of certainty that his face was get- 
ting red, too. Sam Forrest had been 
listening uneasily, and now he butted in. 

“Look here, Mr. Hampton,” he said. 
“Mr. Enwright, of course, is absolutely 
above suspicion- = 

Hampton transferred his gaze to For- 
rest. He started at Forrest’s head and 
went right down to his toes. It was 
plain that he found some difficulty in 
restraining his impulse to declare the 
result of his inspection. Forrest fal- 
tered. And Hampton finally broke a 
highly embarrassing silence. His tone 
was that of a man who is used to being 
misunderstood. 

“I’m afraid I must remind you that 
I am in complete charge of this case, 
Mr. Forrest,” he said. ‘At present, of 
course, I cannot compel answers to my 
If Mr, Enwright prefers not 
He shrugged his 


Mr. 


questions. 
to answer them 
shoulders. “That is all, for now, 
Enwright.” 

“For the love of Pete!” said Bill 
feebly, when Hampton, with a sigh, had 
turned away. ‘“What’s the idea, Sam? 
Does Alexandra think I stole her bally 
necklace ?” 

“Alexandra?” said Forrest indig- 
nantly. “She doesn’t think! All she 
can do is yowl! She’s been doing that 
ever since you went out—when she 
found the thing was missing! The only 
time she stopped was when she made 
me send for that—that—detective - 
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A minute before, you know, Forrest 
had had a high opinion of Hampton. 

“This is a hell of a house party!” he 
said suddenly, with the utmost feeling. 

Hampton was pussyfooting through a 
door, and Bill, seeing this, felt better. 
He was reénforced by a conviction of 
his own innocence, too. He _ hadn't 
stolen the necklace, you see, and he 
was beginning to realize that life was 
not quite as empty as it had seemed on 
the hilltop. 

“T don’t know, Sam,” he said thought- 
fully. “Look at the crowd! They look 
a lot less like a bunch of chief mourners 
than they did when I went out. They 
seem to have a sort of renewed interest 
in life. I shouldn’t wonder if this thing 
turned out to be the making of this 
party!” 

“That’s all right for you,” said For- 
rest darkly. “It isn’t your house. Don’t 
get to thinking this thing’s a joke, be- 
cause it isn’t. If that necklace doesn’t 
turn up i 

“Sneak thief?” suggested Bill. 

“Not a chance. The place is wired. 
Hampton says there’s no doubt that it’s 
an inside job, and he’s pretty sure one 
of the crowd here did it! Makes it nice 
for me, doesn’t it?” 

“Oh, I say!” said Bill. 
stand for that, did you? 
you throw him out?” 

“What the devil have I got to say? 
He’s Alexandra’s detective! J sent for 
the police , 

*“Well—what do they say?” 

“Nothing—yet. They’re too sore at 
Hampton—and at me for letting him be 
here. They left a flat-footed cop out 
of uniform on the job. I suppose he’s 
a detective because his aunt’s mother’s 
great-grandson knows some one who 
once bought a drink for Charley Mur- 
‘phy FP 

And then every one swept down on 
them—every one, that is, except Anne, 
who, for reasons of her own, didn’t 
want to talk to Bill just then, or even 


“You didn’t 
Why don’t 
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join in chaffing him, and so went to 
Alexandra, instead, and helped a maid 
who was trying to calm her. Every one, 
you know, was a little hysterical by now. 
They had been observing the methods 
of Rupert Hampton. And it was alto- 
gether seemly that these people, who 
had known Bill, most of them, since 
he had worn kilts, should not let him 
see that they believed, as Hampton 
seemed to believe, that his walk had 
been a pretense, and that what he had 
really done was to go out and bury 
Alexandra’s necklace. He refused to 
be drawn, of course. 

“I didn’t steal the blooming thing,” 
he said. “But I would have if I'd 
thought of it. I’d have done anything 
that would have brought this house 
party to life.” 

So, after a time, he got the details, 
which were few, but took a long time 
in the telling. After ali, the chief point 
was that the necklace was gone. Alex- 
andra. had slept with it under her pil- 
low. She hadn’t come down to break- 
fast, because she had had a headache, 
but later she had felt better and had 
spent the morning wandering around 
from one woman’s room to another. 
She had put the necklace, which was 
in a box, in her bag, because she had 
always believed that thieves never 
looked for things in obvious places. 
She hadn’t even locked the bag—didn’t 
have a key for it, in fact~had lost it. 
And when she had looked for the neck- 
lace, just before lunch, she hadn’t found 
it. She had insisted upon Hampton, 
and had been more or less hysterical 
ever since. 

“For Heaven’s sake, why?” de- 
manded Bill. “She can buy two- or 
three more, if she likes!” 

Two or three people at once said: 

“Yes—but you know Alexandra!” 

That was just it. She was the sort 
of woman of whom people were always 
saying: “Yes—but you know Alexan- 
dra!”—or Mary or Sarah or Genevieve 
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or whatever the name happens to be. 
They all liked Alexandra, you know; 
they were sorry Torrey had turned out 
to be such a rotter. But—well, there 
you were. 

If any one had to lose a necklace; 
Alexandra, of course, could afford it 
better than almost any one else. Every 
one was poor that year. That was on 
reason for the house party—the chief 
reason, indeed. And Alexandra had 
been invited because Sam Forrest was 
her lawyer, and she was his best client, 
one of the few who ever paid him at 
all. He was getting her divorce for her 
and doing a lot of other things. Alex- 
andra wasn’t invited to intimate par- 
ties, as a rule. She seemed, rather, to 
belong to the larger affairs. 

Bill got away and went to his room 
to change, and he passed Alexandra’s 
on the way and looked in. Hampton 
was there, with another man, who 
looked bored. Hampton smiled sadly 
when he saw Bill, and the other man 
came out and followed Bill to his room. 

“You’re Mr. Enwright, aren’t you?” 
said this one. “The one who went out 
for a walk?” 

“Sure,” said Bill. He held his door 
open. “Want to cross-examine me?” 

“Don’t care if I do,” agreed the other, 
who, if he was a detective, seemed to 
be human, too. “I’m Kelly, from the 
central office.” 
in,” Bill. “Are 
friend of Hampton’s ?” 

“I am not!” said Kelly, with some 
feeling. 

“All right—have a cigar—or a ciga- 
rette—or both. Have a drink. Sam 
Forrest’s a darned good host. You 
don’t have to go looking for things. 
Say when.” 

“Hampton thinks you copped that 
necklace,” said Kelly, a little later. 

“Well—do you?” 

“Say,” said Kelly earnestly, “this case 
has got me going, Mr. Enwright. It’s 
just about as clear as mud to me. I’ve 
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been sore ever since they left me an- 
chored here. There’s just one thing I'd 
bet money on, though—and that is that 
whoever did get away with that neck- 
lace, it wasn’t you!” 

“You know, Kelly,” said Bill, “I 
thought I was going to like you! You’ve 
got a great future before you! Is it 
my honest eyes or my general appear- 
ance that makes you so sure?” 

“It’s because Rupert the Rooter 
thinks you did,” said Kelly. “Say—that 
guy couldn’t detect a cold in his own 
head! He’s got this whole thing doped 
out. He says most of the men in this 
crowd are either in Wall Street or real 
estate, and he says business is dead and 
they’re all broke. He says P 

“He’s damn’ right, so far, you know,” 


_interrupted Bill. 


“He says he’s figured it all out that 
the servants haven’t done it, and that 
there wasn’t any way for an outsider 
to get in—and he’s right about that. But 
it wouldn’t make any difference. Rupe 
never is happy unless he can string out 
some sort of theory of the crime within 
an hour of the time he gets on the job. 
He began to be real pleased as soon 
as he found you’d gone for a walk. 
And I will say some of the others sort 
of helped him out, when he let them 
see the way his mind was working——” 

“Oh, they would!” said Bill appre- 
ciatively. “I know them!” 

“There was one—Spencer, his name 
was—said you'd been talking about go- 
ing West because business was so slow 
here. And then that little fat one 
dropped something, and—well, they 
were most of them in it, with the 
women trying to keep them quiet oa 

“Fine!” chuckled Bill. “Jimmy 
Marsh’s the fat one—and I bet Ben 
Lathrop and old Murray held up their 
end! What’s Rupe doing now?” 

“Taking photographs of finger 
prints!” said Kelly, with abysmal con- 
tempt. 

“While you’re loafing with the chief 
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suspect! I’m surprised, Kelly! How 
do you expect to handle this case, any- 
how ?” 

“The usual way,” said Kelly calmly. 
“T’'ll stall. We'll watch the pawnshops 
and the fences. They'll round up all 
the regulars—though I'll tell you I 
think Rupe’s right when he says it’s not 
a professional job. The stones will turn 
up, sooner or later, and we'll make a 
pinch—if that’s the right play. There’s 
just a chance that some one here will 
slip up—if it is an inside job—and give 
me a chance to pull a grand-stand play.” 

“How romantic!” scoffed Bill. “Is 
that the way you people usually work ?” 

“Sure. All this guff you read about 
—you don’t want to believe that. You 
can’t handle crime by measuring foot- 
prints and guessing the meaning of two 
yellow hairs and a brown spot that you 
find ten paces to the left and three to 
the right from the spot where the body 
was found—all this Sherlock Holmes— 
Arsene Lupin—Gaboriau stuff. You’ve 


, 


got to work according to a system. 


That’s the police way. We slip up 
pretty often, but we come through a lot 
of times, too.” 
“How about the newspaper men?” 
“On this case? They’ll never hear of 
it—unless there’s a leak. We don’t give 
out any dope on robberies unless we 
have to. That’s why this Rupert per- 
son makes me so sick, he and most of 
these private detectives. They’re all 
right if they stick to their own game, 
but they don’t. That’s the trouble.” 
“You’re shattering all my illusions, 
Kelly,” said Bill sadly. “Still, ## your 
little friend Rupert sticks to the job, 
he’ll probably lend a certain color to the 
occasion. You may be right about his 
ability as a detective, but you’ve got to 
admit he dresses the part nicely.” 
“Oh, I’ll do that,” said Kelly. “Well 
—I sort of wanted to see if you felt 
like being friends. I may need to be in 
touch with some of you folks, and I’m 
thinking you and I may be able to help 
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I took it you didn’t like 
Rupe much. [I'll be around—with the 
servants, mostly. If you run into any- 
thing you don’t just understand, or if 
Rupe makes any cracks—tip me off, 
will you?” 

“Sure,” said Bill. “I'd like to see 
you show Rupert.up. He hurt my feel- 
ings, and I] want to get even.” 

They parted as friends and allies, 
you know. If Bill had been somewhat 
disillusioned as to the detective methods 
of the police his taxes helped to main- 
tain, it was none the less true that he 
was prepared to back Kelly against the 
subtle Rupert. But this, he would have 
admitted, was attributable to prejudice, 
pure and simple. He had a sneaking 
sort of respect for Rupert that Kelly 
didn’t inspire at all. Rupert was so— 
well, so professional. 

And by the time dinner was over, 
Bill began to feel acutely uncomforta- 
ble. Because, you know, he discovered 
that these people were all disposed to 
take Rupert seriously! They didn’t like 
to think Bill had taken the necklace— 
you could see that—but Rupert had im- 
pressed them. Alexandra scowled at 
him once, when she thought he wasn’t 
looking. Bill remembered, uneasily, 
that he had been misguided enough, in 
the past, to concoct some highly success- 
ful practical jokes. The reason he re- 
membered it was* that several people 
brought them up. No one would say 
anything definite, but there was a sort 
of feeling in the air that perhaps—it 
was just possible—Bill had taken the 
necklace for a joke or to stir things up, 
and that since then something had gone 
wrong, so that he couldn’t return it. 

So it was a pretty wretched sort of 
dinner for Bill. For one thing, Anne 
Chisholm was right across the table 
from him. That was awkward, because, 
you see, he had been engaged to Anne 
until about forty-eight hours ago, and 
would have been engaged to her still 
if Anne hadn’t been so furiously un- 


one another. 
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reasonable as to refuse to listen to his 
explanation of why he had had to take 
the girl from Chicago whose mother 
was thinking of buying a house to lunch. 
Bill was in real estate, you know, and 
things like that do come up. It was 
unlucky that the girl from Chicago had 
to be so striking in her appearance, and 
it was still more unfortunate that Anne 
had happened to come into Sherry’s 
during the luncheon. But, Bill felt, she 
put herself in the wrong when she 
wouldn’t let him explain. 

sill kept on getting more and more 
desperate during dinner, and when it 
was over, he made a bee line for Anne 
and tried to get her in a corner, where 
she couldn’t get away. But she was 
altogether too clever for him, and the 
best he got was a glimpse of her as 
she went upstairs. She didn’t stay long, 
and when she came down, her face was 
quite white. She stopped when she was 
still about three steps from the bottom, 
so that she looked down on all of them 
in the hall. 

“I’m awfully sorry,” she said, “but I 
don’t think I ought to keep quiet about 
it. It’s all my own fault, because it 
was a wretchedly careless thing to do, 
after Alexandra’s experience. | left 
that bracelet of mine that has some 
diamonds in it on my dressing table. 
And when I went up after it just now, 
it was gone!” 

The unanimity with which every one 
didn’t look at Bill. was dreadful. Be- 
cause, you see, every one remembered 
then that he had been late in coming 
down. Kelly had held him up, as a 
matter of fact, and delayed his dress- 
ing. But the fact remained. 

Rupert Hampton had seeped in, 
somehow, just in time to hear Anne 
explode her little bombshell. His joy 
was almost pathetic. He fairly gloated, 
you know. This thing was coming 
along better than he had dared to hope. 
He didn’t look at Bill, either. He went 
to Anne, instead, and asked her to take 
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him up and show him the scene of this 
second robbery. As for Bill, he was 
dazed. For a minute, you know, he 
wondered if he had become a klepto- 
maniac without knowing it; if he were 
going around, in a sort of trance, steal- 
ing things. He felt in his pockets sur- 
reptitiously. And he was actually re- 
lieved when he didn’t find the necklace 
or the bracelet. What he did find was 
the ring Anne had returned to him. He 
had forgotten to take it out of the 
pocket where he had put it when she 
had decorated him with the order of the 
tin can, 

There was a lot of desultory talk. 
Every one felt uncomfortable, you 
know. One robbery was pretty bad. 
And here was another one—and with 
two detectives in the house! That sort 
of thing, it seemed to be felt, wouldn’t 
do at all. The only person who didn’t 
seem upset was Alexandra. She 
cheered up immensely. People had 
been saying things about her careless- 
ness, and now some one else had proved 
even worse. And, anyhow, she thought 
that this second robbery would put the 
detectives on their mettle, probably. 

Bill stood the atmosphere of suspi- 
cion as long as he could, and then he 
went to look for Kelly. He couldn’t 
find him downstairs. And when he 
went upstairs, he ran into Rupert, who 
stopped and looked at him. He didn’t 
Say a Bill 
on, saying things under his breath, and 
a minute later he encountered Anne. 
She hadn’t been speaking to him earlier 
in the day, but now she renewed diplo- 
matic relations, so to speak. 

“ill,” she said, “come here! 
to talk to you!” 

She was just coming out of her room, 
and she turned and marched in again. 
Bill followed her hopefully. 

“Close the door!” she said. : 

“Anne!” said Bill, in a shocked tone. 
“You know—what will people say 


word—just looked. went 


I want 
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She stamped her foot. He closed 


the door quickly. 

“T didn’t care, of course—I know 
it’s all right,” he explained. “I just 
thought is 

“Bill,” said Anne, in a dreadful voice, 
“why did you do it?” 

He was paralyzed. He got red and 
shaky. He couldn’t say a word. 

“I—I knew you were hard up—like 
every one else,” said Anne. “But I 
never dreamed Oh, Bill—if you’d 
only told me! I’d have got dad to help 
you—and I wouldn’t have behaved so 
—about—about that hussy But to 
do this! Even to take my bracelet x 

“Anne!” he gasped. “For Heaven’s 
sake! You don’t mean you’re serious 
—that you actually believe I took the 
infernal things be 

She was angry again at once. 

“There’s no use taking that line, 
Bill!” she said. “You might as well be 
honest now! Mr. Hampton has about 
all the evidence he needs. He’s gone 
to develop the pictures he took in here 
—and you know what the finger prints 
will show. I suppose I’m c-conniving 
at a felony by t-talking to you at all— 
but Oh, Bill—why did you do it? 
Give them to me now. I'll hide them 
somewhere where they'll be found. It 
may look as if Alexandra and I had 
just forgotten where we put the 
wretched things—and you could go 
West and try to make a new start ay 

Bill’s nerves were too shattered for 
him to pay any serious attention to the 
inner significance of Anne’s ravings. 
He just got madder and madder. You 
really couldn’t expect him, in the cir- 
cumstances, to reflect that, since Anne 
thought what she did, she was acting 
rather well. 

“So you think I’ve turned sneak 
thief!” he said. “And all because I 
had to take a customer to lunch! I 
don’t see why you care what becomes 
of me if you feel that way! I should 


think you’d be glad Hampton had dis- 
covered me in my true colors!” 

And Anne, of course, choked back 
her tears and swept to the door, with 
a good deal of dignity, and held it open 
for Bill to go out, which he did, with 
his head up. Three or four people were 
in the corridor, including Rupert, but 
Bill didn’t care. Anne saw them, too, 
and she did care. Of course she blamed 
Bill. You can guess how they stared. 

He went on downstairs, still looking 
for Kelly. By this time he had a posi- 
tive affection for Kelly. But that didn’t 
help him to find him. Kelly had just 
disappeared—vanished into thin air, ap- 
parently. None of the servants knew 
where he was. The servants, by this 
time, were pretty much upset. They 
had had a good, liberal dose of Rupert. 
And while Bill was still looking, in the 
garage and the tool house and other 
unhandy places, for the missing Kelly, 
Rupert came along, looking for him. 

By this time, of course, anything Bill 
did was incriminating, in the eyes of 
Rupert. He would have read a sinis- 
ter meaning into it if he had found Bill 
cleaning his shoes. 

“I’m sorry to disturb you, Mr. En- 
wright,” he said, “but I must ask you 
to come with me. There is a little for- 
mality 3 

sill went along resignedly. He found 
every one gathered in the hall around 
a big table. Rupert’ went up to it 
fussily and arranged a lot of sheets of 
white paper, writing the name of each 
one in the party on a separate sheet. 
Then he made them all ink their fingers 
and record an impression of their finger 
prints. He gathered up the sheets and 
looked at them approvingly. 

“Thank you, ladies and gentlemen,” 
he said. “As matters have turned out, 
this is a trivial case—one that even the 
city police, given time, would probably 
have solved. My own conclusions are 
already formed—were formed, I may 
say, within a very few minutes of my 
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arrival on the scene. It remains only 
to verify those conclusions—to support 
them, rather, by incontrovertible evi- 
dence. The processes of pure logic, 
scientifically applied, enable me, thanks 
to my long experience, to bridge cer- 
tain apparent gaps, and it is therefore 
necessary at times, as now, to go back 
after the real work is done and con- 
struct bridges for those to whom those 
gaps represent an obstacle. You follow 
me?” 

Seemingly they did. 
anything. 

“Professional criminals—those who 
have had previous experience of my 
methods,” the detective went on, “are 
usually wise enough, when they see that 
I have penetrated their subterfuges, that 
I have torn away the thin veil of deceit 
they have sought to fling about their 
evil deeds, to confess‘and make restitu- 
tion. In this instance, while I do not 
speak with positive authority, I feel safe 
in saying that if the booty were now 
restored, there would be no prosecution. 
Mrs. Torrey? Miss Chisholm?” 

“All I want is my necklace!” 
Alexandra. 

Anne didn’t say anything. And once 
more nearly every one found it more 
convenient to look anywhere but at Bill. 
As for Bill, he said quite a good deal, 
but it was under his breath, and it was 
the sort of thing one doesn’t print. Ru- 
pert sighed heavily. 

“TI shall develop my 
graphs,” he said. “The comparison of 
these photographs with the sets of fin- 
ger prints you have been kind enough 
to make for me will prove, I feel safe 
in saying, highly interesting. Quite so.” 

“Gee!” said Bill suddenly. He didn’t 
mean to say it; it was dragged from 
him, so to speak, by some force he 
couldn’t control at all. “Alexandra! 
Your infernal bag must be covered with 
prints of my fingers! Don’t you re- 
member you sent me upstairs last night 
to get something from it for you?” 


No one said 


said 


now photo- 
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“T don’t, Bill,” said Alexandra, not 
unkindly, you know, but very distinctly. 
“Did I? I’ve been so upset to-day that 
I can’t remember anything!” 

Rupert didn’t say a thing. But his 
eyebrows went up until they seemed to 
be in search of his receding hair, and 
his back, as he went off to develop his 
photographs, was the most eloquent 

ack you ever saw. 

sill thought he had never put in such 
a wretched half hour as the one that 
followed. There was a lot of talk, and 
it was all, it seemed to Bill, about crime. 
Some one mentioned Raffles, and nearly 
every one remembered some mysterious 
robbery, in or near some house where 
they had been visiting. 

“Oh, that funny case at Port Jeffer- 
son?” some one would say. “Yes! I’d 
forgotten! Bill—you were there—you 
remember * 

And then whoever had said it would 
stop, and get confused, and try to talk 
about the weather or something like 
that! Oh, it was a fine, cheerful spell 
for Bill! He wanted to go and look for 
Kelly, but he didn’t dare. He thought 
that if he got out of sight again, some 
one would be murdered, probably, and 
he would be blamed. Bill had never 
dreamed that he could be glad to see 
Rupert coming through a door, but 
when the detective returned, Bill was 
more than glad. Rupert bustled in. He 
had his films with him, waving them 
around to help the dryer. 

“Have you got those big 
Mazda lamps?” he asked Sam Forrest. 
“T want a powerful iight to make my 
prints 

Hampton really was a pretty good 
detective. But, at that, he’d mistaken 
his vocation. He should have been a 
stage manager. They crowded around 
him while he made his prints, and every 
one was really tremendously excited. It 
was rather thrilling. It seemed to be 
the general opinion, if you could go by 
the way they all looked, that Bill had 


one of 
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spilled the beans with that remark about 
Alexandra’s bag. No one-had any 
doubt at all about what would be re- 
vealed when the prints were made. 

It was Alexandra’s bag that appeared 
in the first completed picture, too. Ru- 
pert bent over, comparing the print with 
the bit of paper Bill had decorated for 
him, and tlren he straightened up tri- 
umphantly. 

“Well, Mr. Enwright,” he said, “I 
think that now ‘i 

No one saw Kelly come in. He was 
breathing rather hard,-and he walked 
straight up to Alexandra. i 

“Here’s your necklace!” he said. “It 
was your chauffeur pinched it, Mrs. 
Torrey! Climbed up on the balcony 
and went through your window. I’ve 
got him in the Kingsbridge station. 
You can appear against him in court 
to-morrow morning.” 

Alexandra squealed. 
Rupert glared. 

“But—but ” gasped Rupert. “He 
couldn’t have done that! The stupidity 
and gullibility of the city police are 
past all belief, Kelly! How about the 
wires ?” 

“Sure. 
me going, too. 


Bill whooped. 


They had 
So I didn’t stop at see- 
ing they hadn’t been cut, like you did. 
The storm put them on the blink. Then 
I got a look at Mrs. Torrey’s chauffeur 


How about ’em? 


—and after that I got busy. He was 
trying to dodge me. He’s in the gal- 
lery—been mugged. He gave me quite 
a chase, but I nailed him, all right. And 


I may be stupid and gullible, and all 
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—_ 
that, but I'll go right on taking a chance 
when I catch a guy with the goods in 
his pocket !” 

“How long were you after him?” 
asked Rupert abruptly. He had just 
thought of something that restored some 
flavor to life. 

“Since just before dinner 

“Ah!” said Rupert, with a triumphant 
glare at the rejoicing Bill. “You may 
be right about Mrs. Torrey’s necklace, 
but what of Miss Chisholm’s bracelet ?” 

“Huh ?” said Kelly. “This one?” He 
plunged his hand into his pocket and 
produced the bracelet. “I saw some 
lady had left her window open, and 
when I went in to close it, I saw this 
lying on her table and took it along to 
keep it safe.” 


” 


Every one insisted, of course, that 
they had just been trying to draw old 
Bill—good old Bill! Did he seriously 
think they’d believed he was the thief? 
Poppycock! 

But Bill, you know, didn’t care. His 
job was to corner Anne, who was try- 
ing to reach the refuge of her own 
room. He caught her at the door and 
just picked her up bodily and shook 
her. 

“Now!” he said. 

“Well—she was a hussy!” said Anne. 

sill wanted Kelly to be his best man, 
or an usher, anyway. But Kelly said 
he’d rather keep an eye on the pres- 
because he’d feel more at home 
So it was arranged in that 


ents, 
doing that. 
way. 
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the mail. It seemed to Jim that 

he had been doing that a great 
deal of late. Standing by the shaft 
house, looking far down over the di- 
vide to where the trail first showed its 
filmy line, winding its way over the 
hills from Deadwood, he was watching 
for the first sight of Mike Saunders, as 
he appeared over the edge of Bald Tip, 
riding the old roan that had carried the 
mail ever since the first strike of pay 
ore at the “Ethel C.” Jim Wheeler was 
waiting for the mail, and nervously, 
for there had been few letters from 
Denver of late. 

And when the mail failed from Den- 
ver, worry came to Jim’s great, bluff 
heart. Once before it had failed, and 
the failure had involved a that 
hurt. That had been three months ago 
and the memory of it still burned keen 
and sharp in Jim’s brain. 

He looked again and sighed with sat- 
isfaction at sight of a figure in the dis- 
tance. Then he turned—to look into 


vy WHEELER was waiting for 


story 


the eyes of a some one who had come , 


to his side; a some one with bright hair 
and eyes that were deep and blue and 
pretty, prettier to Jim Wheeler than 
anything he had ever known before. 
He smiled, flushing a bit. 

“Hello, Ettie,” he said. 
ing for the mail.” 


“Just wait- 


She laughed up at him. 

“T could see that easily enough, Jim- 
mie,” she answered. “Haven’t you 
been doing that. same old thing for a 
week? The first thing you know, I’m 
going to be jealous.” : 

“Jealous?” Jim’s great voice roared 
out happily. “Didn’t I tell you the 
kind of letter I was looking for?” 

“Yes, but 

She paused, twisting the strings of 
her sunbonnet shyly, while Jim watched 
her, fascinated. It had beem that little 
bashfulness, that little childlike shyness 
that had set Jim’s heart to throbbing 
the first day Ethel Crandall, the daugh- 
ter of the shaft boss, had arrived in 
camp; that had caused him to change 
the name of the great, gold-giving hole 
in the ground to the “Ethel C.” That 
childishness, that pretty girlishness, 
had turned Jim Wheeler back to boy- 
hood again, back to stammering and 
faltering, back to bashfulness and a 
feeling of insignificance. For a mo- 
ment now he stood watching her, for- 
getting to answer. Then he repeated 
after her: 

“*VYes, but’—what?” 

She looked up at him and laughed. 

“Can’t you ever say anything but 
something I’ve already said?” she 
chided. “You’ve—you’ve been so long 
answering me I’ve forgotten what I 
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was talking about. Saunders is making 
good time, isn’t he?” 

Jim Wheeler swung 
looked over the hills. 

“Maybe he’s got that letter,” he 
mused. “Gee, I hope he has! It’s— 
it’s about Fred, you know.” 

“Fred ?” 

Jim turned, an expression of anxiety, 
of half pain,'on his face. 

“’m kind of afraid Fred’s not— 
well, not attending to business like he 
ought to, Ettie. I’m kind of afraid I'll 
have to go to Denver for a spell. I 
wish Mike’d hurry with that mail. 
Maybe I’d better run out and meet 
him. You—you won’t mind, will you, 
kiddie ?” 

He looked down at her with a boy- 
ish, almost awed respect; then drew 
back at the flip of her sunbonnet in his 
face. 

“Mind? Of course not, you old silly! 
I'll wait for you. Now hurry up. It 
may be good news.” 

“Gee! I hope so.’ 
hurried down the trail toward Mike 
Saunders, who now showed snaillike 
as the roan struggled up the steepest 
hill of the climb. 

And as Jim strode forward—his 
great form almost as sturdy as the 
pines below, his head bent forward, his 
massive shoulders moving with a 
rhythm and a grace that only empha- 
sized their strength—Ettie’s eyes grew 
soft and wistful. 

“Good old Jimmie!” she murmured. 
“T hope it’s good news!” 

But a half hour later, when again 
Jim Wheeler faced her there by the 
shaft house, his face was serious, his 
lips drawn tight, and the color had 
faded a bit from his cheeks. A letter 
was crunched in his right hand. 
Slowly, somewhat aimlessly, he 
straightened out its crumpled lines, 
then tore it to bits and scattered them 
upon the evening breeze. For a long 
time he did not speak, looking again 


about and 


Jim turned and 
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out to where the trail twisted toward 
Deadwood, to where the slanting rays 
of the setting sun were adding bronze 
to the green of the clustered pines. At 
last he turned and laid a great hand 
on the shoulder of the little girl beside 
him. 

“Ettie,” came haltingly, “I’m going 
to Denver. I’m going for a good while 
—TI don’t know how long. I—I wish 
you'd go with me. I x 

She moved closer to him, and into 
the childish face had come a world of 
sympathy. 

“Not “now, Jimmie boy,” she an- 
swered slowly. “I’m—lI’m not sure 
yet.” She smiled. “But maybe—some 
time r 

“That’s all right. Honest it is, Et- 
tie.” He was looking down at her as 
if she had granted him the greatest 
favor in the world. “That’s all right. 
Only 2 

“Only what, Jimmie?” 

“Only that ‘some time’ sure seems a 
long way off, when I get to thinking 
about it. But gosh! I guess I’d drop 
dead anyhow, if you’d take me. Ettie” 
—he stammered and paused—‘“I’m go- 
ing to-night. I guess I’ve got to be 
hurrying. Will you—will » 

The answer came in a fluttering kiss, 
as Ettie, like the will-o’-the-wisp she 
was, bent his head toward her, then 
ran away, almost before he realized 
what she had done. - Jim Wheeler 
gasped, then laughed, as he watched the 
pretty, graceful form disappear around 
the corner of the shaft house. 

“T’m just like a fool when she’s 
around,” he mused. “Well”—he turned 
—‘“T’d like to see the man who wouldn’t 
be. Hey—Lone Wolf! Enokone! 
Saddle my nag. Hear me? And get 
ready to help me to Deadwood with my 
baggage. Enokone! Dog-gone it, can’t 
you understand good Indian? Eno- 
kone!” 


Two days later, Jim Wheeler, tower- 
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ing above those about him, walked out 
of Denver’s union depot and hurried up 
Seventeenth Street. He sought an of- 
fice building and stood talking for a 
long time to the stenographer, who had 
smiled a welcome to him. He asked 
questions—many of them, and his face 
was serious as he walked into a private 
office and with one great jerk ripped up 
the serrated top of a roll-top desk. He 
sat there for hours looking over the 
papers that had accumulated, sifting 
the mail. At last he touched the bell 
for the stenographer. 

“How long has this sort of thing 
been going on?” he asked sharply. 

The stenographer stood framed in 
the doorway. 

“About ten days.” 

“And he hasn’t been here at all?” 

“No, sir.” 

A great hand -slammed against the 
desk. 

“And yet you let it go on and on 
without notifying me of it until I guess 
it for myself! You let it go on, after 
what happened three months ago! 
Why didn’t you tell me? Why re 

“But I thought every day he would 
come,” the stenographer pleaded. “He 
told me, when he left, that he’d just 
be gone for a couple of days—that he 
was going over to Greeley to see a man 
about an investment there. And then, 
every day when he didn’t show up, | 
surely thought there was just some lit- 
tle delay that——— 

“That’s enough. 
That’s all.” 

The stenographer faded from the 
doorway. Jim Wheeler, his voice tense 
and low, murmured something to him- 
self, then rose from the desk. 

“This thing ends to-night!” he said 
tersely. 

That night, when the lights burned 
brightly in those spots that mark Den- 
ver’s faster life, there appeared here 
and there the great form of a man 
who seemed to be searching, always 


understand. 
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searching, and never finding what he 
sought. From one café to another he 
went, to sit a moment and look about 
him, then to move on. Where the 
orchestras played loudly and the mazes 
of the dance held those who frequented 
the spots, there strolled Jim Wheeler, 
to growl at the hurrying, bending 
vaiters, then to depart, without placing 
an order, 

At last he entered a place of lights 
and smoke and music, to start, then 
rush forward. A woman, lifting her 
glass, paused as she caught. sight of 
him, looming there by the table. A 
man, his eyes glazed, turned, then 
laughed foolishly. 

“"’Lo, Jim,” he greeted. “\What’s 

9 

“T want you—and I want you quick!” 
came from the man who towered be- 
side him. 

The other waved a hand. 

“I’ve got some friends here, Jim, ol’ 
man. | 2 

“Did you hear me? I want you!” 
And there was something in that voice 
that caused every one in the place of 
glare and glitter to grow suddenly still, 
to watch with half-raised glass as the 
smaller man obediently, silently, rose 
and followed the larger one from the 
room. 

Fifteen minutes later, Jim Wheeler 
facing his partner across the 
mahogany table of their office. 

“Well, Fred,” he — said 
“What’s the excuse this time?” 

“The excuse?” The glaze had gone 
from the other man’s eyes now. They 
were troubled, evasive, like the eyes of 
a boy before his teacher. “I—I don’t 
guess there is any excuse, Jim. I just 


stood 


slowly. 


“We'll drop that. Now, Fred, how 
much business have you handled in the 
last two weeks?” 

“Business? None.” 

“You let that Pueblo smelter 
fall through, then?” 


deal 
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A hesitancy. At last: “Yes.” 

There was a long pause. Jim picked 
up a few papers from the table, looked 
at them aimlessly, then dropped them 
again. 

“Fred,” he said‘at last, “there’s a 
train for Deadwood out of here at nine 
o’clock in the morning. I'll go home 
and help you pack up. Come on.” 

It was an order of crispness, of final- 
ity. Fred Cruce looked up wonder- 
ingly. 

“T don’t understand, Jim 

“You've got to understand!” Jim’s 
great form towered over him. “You 
and I are going to change places— 
that’s all. You don’t seem to be able 
to stand this city life—so you’re going 
out into the open. You're going out 
where there are trees and sky and life 
and atmosphere and something else to 
think about besides lights and rinks and 
gambling and foolishness. Now do you 
understand? You’re going out there 


” 


and you’re going to make a man of 


yourself. And before you leave, you’re 
going to promise me that you will make 
the fight, and make it to win! 
“There’s a little girl out there who'll 
help you.” <A change came into Jim’s 
voice. “A man can’t stay in her com- 
pany very long, Fred, without wanting 
to be everything in the world that’s 
good. She'll help you, Fred. She’ll 
brace you up to make the fight—be- 
want her to. And you’ll win 
Now do you prom- 


cause | 
—when she helps. 
ise?” 

There was silence in the room for a 
moment. Fred Cruce’s face twitched 
for a second; then his jaws clamped, 
his lips tightened. He thrust out his 
hand. 

“Jim,” he said slowly, “you’re al- 
ways doing just such things as—as this 
for me. I promise. I’ll make the fight 
—and I'll win!” 


And so it came about that Jim 
Wheeler took his place at Fred’s desk. 
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And a new man arrived in the “Ethel 
C” camp as managing superintendent 
of the great tunnel of gold; a man who 
gritted his teeth sometimes as he strug- 
gled to keep the promises he had made 
to Jim Wheeler, there in the office by 
the mahogany table. And when the 
struggle was hardest, he sought the one 
house in camp in which the walls, the 
furnishings, showed the evidences of a 
woman’s touch, where there was al- 
ways some one to comfort, some one 
who could say the words that would 
keep him fighting. 

Sometimes at night, when the stars 
hung low over the Black Hills—so low, 
it seemed, that they brushed their sil- 
ver against the tips of the pines—they 
would walk together to the great bowl- 
der, Ettie and Fred, and she would talk 
to him—of Jim and the hopes he had 
and the things he desired for the man 
who sat beside her. 

“And you know you've got to fight, 
Fred,” she would say, the motherliness 
of her attitude all the more wonderful 
because of her usual childlikeness. 
“You've got to fight. Jim wants you to. 
I want you to. And you will keep on 
fighting, won’t you?” 

“T’ll keep on fighting, Ettie,” he 
would answer, “fighting for Jim—and 
for you.” 

Three months. Four. And in the 
city—-where the jangle of the street 
cars in the street below racked his 
brain as he sat at the roll-top desk, 
where the telephone whirred and 
buzzed, where the great building 
seemed to cramp and to confine—Jim 
Wheeler fought just as hard as the man 
out there in the open; fought to re- 
main with the life he hated, fought 
against the memory of the pines, of the 
trail, winding away down yonder over 
the hills and on to Deadwood, of the 
creaking windlass in the shaft house, 
of the bull bats, the low-hanging stars, 
and the breeze from the higher hills. 
And chief of all he fought against the 

















memory of the girl who had stood with 
him by the shaft house that last eve- 
ning, looking up at him and saying: 

“T’m—lI’m not sure yet, Jimmie. But 
maybe, some. time ” 

Seven months. Eight. A year. Jim 
Wheeler found himself sitting at the 
desk one day, his mail unanswered, the 
business of the day undone. Down 
below, the raucous voices of the news- 
boys, the clattering of vehicles, the 
jangling of cars, and the whistles of 
the traffic men, seared their way across 
his brain in an unending procession of 
racking torture. The room seemed 
small and close. From a_ window, 
drifted in a breath of city-laden au- 
tumn air. 

Jim Wheeler turned and looked al- 
most savagely at the blank wall of the 
building opposite. He thought of the 
autumn air out yonder, where the pine 
cones lay on the ground, and the pine 
needles and grasses, dried now, crack- 
led under one’s boots; where the mag- 
pies chattered and the chipmunks 
dashed hither and thither with their 
never-ending industry and curiosity. 

Then came the picture of the trail, 
with the haze of autumn over it and 
the pines glowing green and beautiful 
against the deadened grass; and she 
was standing by the shaft house and 
waving to him as she always had waved 
when he had returned from his trips 
to Deadwood. That picture had been 
frequent of her let- 
ters had begun to grow briefer and 
farther apart. 

Jim Wheeler groaned and clenched 
his hands. 

“T ain’t going to stand it much 
longer,” he muttered. “I’ve got to get 
away—l’ve just got to get away!” 

He turned at the sound of an open- 
ing door. It was the stenographer, 
holding out a folded paper. 

“IT didn’t know whether you’d seen 
this or not,” she said. “Forest fires 
have broken out x“ 


9 





late—ever since 
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“Fires !’ The relaxed muscles of Jim 
Wheeler’s great body had stiffened as 
if electrified. He seized the sheet from 
the girl’s hands and glimpsed the t¥ped 
lines. “A hundred miles away”—Jim 
was talking to himself—‘but if the 
wind should start right—if Miss 
Gregg!” He had risen and banged 
down the top of the desk. “Things 
have got to run themselves here until I 
get back. I’m going to the mine.” 





As Jim Wheeler whirled out of the 
Trust Building and started toward his 
hotel for his things, a man and a girl 
stood by the great bowlder at the 
“Ethel C.” A pack mule, slightly 
loaded, browsed at the twigs and brush 
near by, but the man and the girl did 
not notice. They were looking far 
across the hills to where the sky was 
darkened by a tinge of grayish black, 
the danger signal of the hills. 

“The wind’s against it, if nothing 
else, Ettie,” the man said. “And be- 
sides, that fire’s a hundred miles away.” 

The girl shielded her eyes against the 
sunlight. 

“T know,” she answered, “but you 
can’t tell, Fred. A forest fire 

‘But there isn’t a chance in the world 
that it will reach us. In the first place, 
it’s got to leap the Cheyenne, besides 
getting across the big valley and Spear- 





fish Cafion. And besides, the wind’s 
against it. About the only thing it’ll 
do”—he laughed—“will be to drive 


that bear a little closer. I’ve made up 
my mind to one thing.” He paused to 
assure himself that the pack mule was 
still near. ‘“You’re going to have a 
bear rug for this winter. And I’m go- 
ing to get it for you.” He reached for- 
ward and patted her on the cheek. “Be- 
sides, I won’t be gone long, just long 
enough to set the trap and come back 
—to-morrow night, say. Won’t you let 
me do even that little thing for you?” 
He smiled and came closer, but Et- 
tie, a strange something in her eyes, 
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had turned away and was looking down 
the hillside. 

“T wish I knew what Jim will say,” 
came finally. 

A twinge of displeasure crossed 
Fred’s face. His hand caught hers. 

“Can’t you leave Jim out of it for 
just a little while?” he begged. “Can’t 
you see, dear? I’m not trying’to take 
advantage of him. I’ll play the square 
game with him, just as you want me 
to. You want us both to be together 
before you, so you can choose—and Ill 
have him here. But won’t you listen to 
me, just for a little while? God knows 
I owe Jim enough. He’s been every- 
thing in the world to me. He made 
me. He saved me. And he sent me 
here—here where I met you. Isn’t that 
enough to be grateful for? 

“But, girl”’—his voice was pleading 
—‘Jim isn’t the man for you. He’s 
just Jim all the time, just big-hearted, 
good-hearted Jim. Nothing more, Et- 
tie. He'd be good to you, I know. But 


would he give you all that you want? 


Could he be everything to you that a 
girl like you would require? Jim loves 
you, Ettie, but he’s only just a great, 
big-hearted boy. He wants you—but 
for every atom of longing in his heart, 
there’s a thousand times the amount in 
mine. Ettie—girl—you’re all I think 
of. You’re everything in the world, 
just everything!” 

She pressed his hand tight in hers, 
and Fred saw that there were tears on 
her long lashes. His arms infolded 
her, but she freed herself and stood 
trembling, her hands clenched tight. 

“T want to be sure, Fred,” she said 
firmly. “I want to have you both to- 
gether and see for myself. If I’m go- 
ing to love you through life, I’ll love 
you whether Jim is here or thousands 
of miles away. And if I am going to 
love Jim, and be his wife, I’ll do so in 
spite of everything. But can’t you 
see”—she was pleading now—“it’s all 
so new to me—all of this? I don’t 
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know men, Fred. I’m not like some 
girl who has been with men all her life 
and knows whether what they say is 
true, whether they really care or not. 
I—I’—she straightened—“I’m_ going 
to write to Jim to-night, Fred, and tell 
him to come.” 

“To-night ?” Fred started. “But, Et- 
tie, won’t you give me a little time? Let 
it wait a while, won’t you? Wait until 
spring and then choose between us. 
Won't you—please? Jim doesn’t need 
to come now. He can’t come. He’s 
busy—he’s ee 

She stopped his speech with a smile 
and a pressure of the hand. 

“I'm going to write to Jim to-night, 
Fred, and tell him to come. I'll not tell 
him why. I'll tell him you asked me to 
write—that you want him here. And 
then ” She halted. ‘“Good-by, 
Fred,” she ended. “Good-by and good 
luck.” 

“Good-by, Ettie,” the man answered. 

And far down the trail he looked 
back to see Ettie still standing there, 
looking out into the distance to where 
the pines grew faint and misty and the 
sky was gray with the smoke of the 
fires in the distance. 

For hours he moved on silently, the 
pines about him and the plodding form 
of the pack mule ahead. Now and then 
he turned aside to the bank of some 
small creek to look for footprints in 
the softer earth, then went on again. 
Sunset. Night. He slept, and with the 
sun was on the trail again. Noon came 
—and a little exclamation from Cruce 
as he bent low beside a tumbling brook. 
The tracks were still plain, still fresh. 
He mounted a bit of a hillock and 
sought the gully. The tracks were 
there, too. He chose his spot. Out 
from the pack came a great steel con- 
trivance of jaws and springs; the heavy 
chain was unrolled and fastened to its 
ponderous drag. Slowly, carefully, 
Cruce tied the bait to the plate and 
seized the jaws of the trap to bend 











A few inches; 


them back to position. 
his muscles strained. A few more 

A scream echoed high and shrill 
through the hills, the scream of a man 
in agony. A groan—and the writhing 
form of a man lay on the ground, his 
arms pinned to his sides, his face dis- 





torted with anguish, with horror. 
Cruce’s hands had slipped—slipped and 
thrown his arms and body into the 
mouth of the trap, and the clamping 
jaws had bitten far into the flesh as 
they had shot into place. 

He screamed again, screamed with 
pain and terror. It seemed that his 
voice echoed for miles, that it rever- 
berated up one cafion and down an- 
other, but no answer came. He strained 
his shoulders that he might look about 
him, and screamed with the agony the 
movement caused. But he had caught 
sight of the pack mule. The pack mule 
and only a few feet away! Perhaps if 
he could reach it—if he could only find 
some way of dragging himself to its 
back 

He writhed to his feet, then sank 
again with the agony of the trap’s 
weight, the biting of its jaws. Again 
he struggled up. He took a step, and 
chattered with the pain. For at the 
end of the great chain, lay the drag, 
the drag of many pounds weight that 
he must pull after him at every step of 
his progress. Again he fell to his 
knees. He called to the pack mule— 
he coaxed, but the animal, unheeding, 
nipped unconcernedly at the shrubbery. 

He rested—if anguish can be called 
rest; then once again began his agoniz- 
ing journey. A _ struggle—the drag 
moved an inch or two and Cruce’s 
drawn lips crinkled with a laugh that 
echoed mockingly up the cafion. An- 
other great jerk—he had come nearer. 
Once again—he sank to the ground, to 
lie gasping. Again he struggled, then 
rested, while the clamping jaws, with 
each effort, bit deeper, through his 
clothing and into the muscles of his 
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arms and breast. Once more—— It 
seemed that the teeth were seeking his 
very heart, yet he struggled on. An 
inch more—an inch more He 
found himself repeating the words as 
he fought and twisted to reach the ani- 
mal which might mean safety. 

The mule had turned in its grazing 
and was approaching him. Wildly he 
jerked his body forward with every 
fiber of strength left in it. He stum- 
bled, fell—then lay on the ground and 
sobbed. Frightened by this imprisoned 
specter of humanity, the mule had 
whirled and galloped off among the 
pines. 

A long time Cruce lay there, sobbing 
and crying, like the child he had be- 
come. Then came silence. His eyes 
had closed in unconsciousness. 

It was sunset when he awoke. For 
a while he lay motionless, only bending 
his head to gaze stupidly down at the 
clamping jaws that were sinking ever 
farther into his flesh; then, as con- 
sciousness of his situation returned, he 
started up, peering wildly about him. 
It was then that he saw, palling the 
sunset, a band of smoke across the sky, 
heavier now, far heavier, than it had 
been earlier in the day. He noticed, 
too, that the breeze, which was just be- 
ginning to swing the lighter branches 
of the pine trees, bore on it the scent 
of turpentine and of smoke. Cruce 
raised his head. His eyes narrowed. 

“The wind’s changed,” he muttered 
—‘‘and the fire’s coming!” He 
peated the words, dully, as if they 
would aid him by the fear they caused. 
“The fire’s coming—the fire’s coming!” 

He started and laughed. Just over 
the hill was the brook. If the fire did 
come, he could crawl there and lie in 
the water. He could 

His reverie broke off ; he had remem- 
bered the drag. Regardless of the pain, 
he struggled to his feet. Wildly he 
jerked at the cruel weight and cursed 





re- 
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it, but it did not yield. He sank to the | 


ground again, and with hopeless eyes 
watched the sun die in that bank of 
smoke, which grew ever denser, heavier 
across the sky. 

Silent he lay there, while the sun de- 
parted and evening came, while the first 
stars shone out in the velvet above, 
while in the west grew another glow 
as of sunrise—the glow of the ap- 
proaching fire. In silence he watched 
it grow redder, uglier, with every hour. 

Dawn, and with the dawn a stifling 
sensation, a gasping for breath. The 
air of the forest was heavy with the 
smoke that was sweeping through the 
pines on the breast of the morning 
wind. The fire was nearer; he could 
see the glow of it even in the daylight. 
A bull bat fluttered aimlessly through 
the trees, descended near to him, then 
shot on again. Not far away came the 
crackling of twigs, as some animal of 
the wild fled before the approach of 
the flames. 

From afar there came the sound of 
a great roar, as of an explosion. Cruce 
turned his head the slightest bit. It 
was at the mine—he could tell that. 
They were dynamiting the forest there, 
clearing a great circle of safety that 
would send the peril around them. He 
smiled. They had- dynamite, then. 
They were safe and Ettie was safe! 

Ettie was safe! The thought brought 
a thrill that triumphed even over the 
clamping of those jaws of steel, even 
over the agony of the imprisoned arms 
and the lacerated breast. Ettie was 
safe! He repeated it. He liked the 
words—they were better than the 
sound of the brook. Ettie was safe! 
Yes, they were much better than the 
sound of the brook, much better 

So that was it; that was the some- 
thing that had gnawed at his throat all 
these hours, while the smoke whirled 
and choked and strangled. Thirst! 
Thirst—and just over the hillock tum- 
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bled the brook, singing its way to the 
sea, singing and mocking. Just over 
the hillock—just 

He turned his head that he might 
chatter at it, that he might gibe and 
shout foolish words at it, as if it were 
a human being. He turned—then nar- 
rowed his eyes as he looked far down 
the cafion, straining against the smoke 
and the darkness, that he might be sure, 
that 

It was an object that moved! A 
man! A man on horseback who was 
urging his horse through the pines and 
on toward the tiny cafion of the brook. 
Cruce wondered—wondered why a man 
should face the smoke and the flames 
that were rushing ever nearer, while up 
there at the mine the dynamite still 
boomed and- the zone of safety 
widened. Then he shouted wildly. 
Perhaps—perhaps it was some one 
seeking him. He had not thought of 
that. Again he shouted—and again. 
The blackness of unconsciousness 


surged over him for just a second as 
he struggled to raise himself, to free 
himself from those biting, gripping 


jaws. Then his mind cleared. He 
screamed again, his voice shrill and 
high. 

Sut the man down the cajion did not 
seem to hear. He had left his horse 
now, and was dodging along from bowl- 
der to bowlder toward the creek bed. 
Cruce shuddered; he could see that the 
first flare of the flame was beginning to 
creep through the pine carpeting of the 
forest, writhing on toward the man be- 
low, following him, it seemed, like 
some angry, living thing. A second 
and the struggling man below vanished; 
another and he stood out upon the top 
of a bowlder as he leaped forward. 
Cruce wondered at the massiveness, the 
strength of him. He screamed again. 
He knew the man now; it was Jim— 
Jim Wheeler! Jim caught by the fire 
on his way from Deadwood. Cruce 
watched him, and wondered at the sud- 














den dullness that had cramped his 
brain. 

“He’d got her letter,” he droned. 
“He’d got her letter. I hadn’t thought 
of that. I——” The choking smoke 
was strong upon him now; slowly it 
was deadening his ‘brain—that and the 
agony of the clamping jaws. “No—he 
couldn’t have No time Her 
letter—her letter!” His head sank 
low. “Her letter—her let E 

The struggling form relaxed, lay mo- 
tionless. From above, a flaring brand 
descended and fired the tiny clump of 
pine needles raised by the drag, but 
Cruce did not move. Faintly through 
the darkness under the trees showed a 
gleam of red, but Cruce did not shrink 
from it. The roaring had grown louder 
—wilder ; the red beneath the trees had 
turned to the lighter hue of greater 
heat now; a tree near by crackled with 
the heat and flame; a brand descended 
upon Cruce’s clothing and glowed there. 

A shout rang out from the creek bed, 
and the giant form of a man plunged 
over the hillock. Great hands pawed 
at the burning clothing. There was 
a tensing of straining muscles, and 
slowly the steel jaws of the trap parted. 
Bracing it open with his foot, Jim 
Wheeler lifted out Cruce’s limp body 
and raised it in his arms. 

A rush—over the hill and into the 
creek, where the big man bent low, and 
tenderly, hurriedly, dashed the cooling 
water of the brook into the face of the 
man he held. 

“Fred!” he called and 
waited in spite of the cracking roar 
that pursued him, in spite of the sparks 
and the burning twigs that fell close 
about him-now. “Fred! Fred! It’s 
Jim. T’ll take you out all right, old 
man! It’s Jim—Jim Wheeler!” 

There was a slight movement. The 
eyes opened for just a second—then 
closed. The lips moved. 

“Tt’s Jim—and he’s got her letter. 











waited— 
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She wants to choose between us—— 
She doesn’t know sf 

The face of the man above whitened ; 
his eyes narrowed. The fire, the dan- 
ger—everything—was forgotten now 
—forgotten in a fear that had seized 
his heart and gripped it like the jaws 
of the bear trap. A great spark lighted 
upon his clenched hand and burned 
deep. He brushed it away uncon- 
cernedly. Savagely he shook the limp 
body in his arms. 

“Say that again!” 
the hoarseness of his own voice. 
that again !” 

But the lips refused to move; the 
eyelids remained closed. Jim Wheeler 
straightened. He stood there, immov- 
able, unseeing, heedless of the heat that 
blistered his face and his bared arms, 
of the sparks that were falling close 
about him, of the smoke that choked 
and strangled. 

“So that’s it!” he muttered at last. 
“That’s it! That’s the reason he stayed 
—that’s the reason the letters didn’t 
come—because he’d been—he’d been 


” 





He wondered at 
“ Say 


A temptation flared through Jim 
Wheeler’s brain, a temptation as fierce 
and hot as the flames that rushed 
through the forest. Here in the brook 
lay safety for one; for two, and one a 
man unconscious, it might mean 

The temptation burned deeper; it 
seared its way to Jim’s heart. For just 
a second his hands relaxed, and he bent 





forward for the struggle alone. Then 
he straightened. 

“So she wants to choose!” The 
words came roughly, strangely. “She 


wants to choose! Well”—and_ it 
seemed that every muscle of his body 
trembled—“it’s a square game. And if 
she plays square, then I play square! 
Jim Wheeler”’—his teeth gritted— 
“you’ve got a fight to make. Now 
make it!” 

His arms clenched tight about Cruce’s 
lacerated body, he started forward, 
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bending low that he might have every 
advantage the stream offered, splash- 
ing, floundering, stumbling, but fight- 
ing on. The flames were nearing now, 
he could see the pines not fifty yards 
away bending before the breath of the 
heat, withering. He could feel the 
sting where his face had _blistered, 
where the skin was rising on his arms, 
And yet he held to that inanimate fig- 
ure, yet he struggled on. 

A hundred rods. He dropped to his 
knees and laid Fred’s body in the 
water, then fell beside it. He buried 
his head to wet his hair, then raised 
himself to stumble.on with the charge 
he had taken upon himself to save. 
The fire was on him now. Perhaps 


He turned his head the least bit to 
the wind. It seemed to him stronger 
—and the knowledge thrilled him. 


Then a gripping-fear once more set- 
tled in his heart as he noted the close, 
thick shrubbery of the banks. He 


whirled. Down the cafion showed a 
spot which the fire already had passed. 
If he could reach it 

A great flame, shooting outward 
from the bank, enveloped him. An- 
other—another—but he fought on, 
dropping now and then to drench him- 
self and the man whose life he sought 
to save, then struggling on again. A 
great branch of flaming pine flared 
through the smoky air and settled upon 
his shoulder. With a beastlike scream, 
he shook it off and fought on. A moun- 
tain lion, its coat aflame, its great jaws 
open and hissing, circled through the 
smoke and fire and plunged before him, 
tripping him and sending him head- 
long. He shouted—he sobbed—then he 
struggled to his feet and once again 
strengthened his grip on the man he 
held. The spot ahead was nearing 
now. Jim’s massive head sank lower 
against the flames that shot out at him. 

“You’ve got to make it!” He found 
he had been repeating the phrase a long 
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time now. “You’ve got to make it, 
Jim! It’s for her—it’s for her!” 

A rush, a flare, as the flames rushed 
over him and enveloped him; a cry of 
pain as they caught.a partly dried por- 
tion of his shirt and ignited it. But it 
was impossible to step now—with that 
sentence echoing in his brain: 

“You’ve got to make it—you’ve got 
to make it!” 

Fred's shirt was blazing, too; Jim 
bent low and with one great sweep ex- 
tinguished it in the tumbling stream. 
On—on The flames were eating 
into him—and yet he could not stop. 
On—on A cry—a stumbling step, 
and he plunged forward, half senseless, 
into the stream beyond the wall of 
fire, 

For just a second he lay there, drink- 
ing in the comparative coolness of the 
brackish water; then he raised himself 
to dash great handfuls of it upon Fred’s 
white face. Almost tenderly he rubbed 
the temples of the unconscious man; 
then bent low, to assure himself that he 
still breathed, that he still lived. A mo- 
ment of rest; then, stumbling, strug- 
gling, he lifted the still unconscious 
man in his arms and set out through the 
blackened, smoking wastes toward the 
mine. 

An hour. Two. Three. Four. A 
blackened, seared being, his clothing 
burned and torn, his flesh reddened and 
blistered, stumbled his way across the 
safety area of dynamited trees and 
earth toward the cabins of the “Ethel 
C.” He sought a door, and with one 
great lunge, shot it open. He laid his 
burden on the bed there and turned to- 
ward the white-faced man before him. 

“Get Bill Gordon,” he ordered, and 
there was a wild imperativeness in the 
voice. “He knows more about medi- 
cine than the rest of us. Where’s Et- 
tie?” 

white-faced man 
“Jim—I didn’t know 


“Ettie ?” The 
started forward. 
you %” 
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“Get Bill Gordon! Hear me? It’s 
Cruce. He’s hurt—and we can’t let 
him die! We can’t do it, Crandall! 
He’s got to live, understand me. He’s 
got to live!” 

A lithe form that waited at the 
doorway caught the message and slid 
away—Lone Wolf, the Indian. For 
just a glance Jim Wheeler watched him 
speeding animallike toward the cabins, 
then he turned to the form of Cruce. 
Dazedly he fumbled at ‘the clothing, 
muttering to himself. The reaction 
had come now. Vaguely he noted the 
movement of the breast; stronger, it 
appeared. From seemingly far away 
sounded the voice of Crandall, asking 
questions. Wheeler did not answer. 
The wounds lay before him. 

A form in the doorway. It was Gor- 
don. Swift movements; a snap as the 
medical kit of the village popped open ; 
a moment of waiting. Jim Wheeler’s 
hands gripped. 

“He'll live—he’ll 
tioned roughly. 

The man _ bending over 
turned. 

“Tt’s a question of nourishment and 
nursing, Jim,” came the answer. “But 
he’ll live. Hand me those bandages.” 

Jim Wheeler bent, then whirled. A 
choked scream had come from the 
doorway, and Ettie, her face paled by 
the sight before her, was beside him. 


live?” he ques- 


the cot 


“Jim,” she begged, “Jim—he’s going 


to live? He’s . 

Jim’s eyes fastened themselves stol- 
idly upon the form of Lone Wolf, as 
the Indian came silently in at the door. 
His lips moved slowly. 

“Yes—he’s going to live. He’s got 
to live. That’s why I saved him—for 
the choosing!” 

“The choosing?” The girl started 
and her eyes opened wide with won- 
der, with half fright. “Jim—you 
knew, then?” 

“Yes, I knew.” 
thing savage in his voice. 


There was some- 
“That’s why 
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I saved him—because I knew. And 
because you wanted to play square. 
That’s why!” 

He broke off, clenching his jaws. 
Ettie had turned away to kneel at 
Fred’s side, to call his name. Silently 
Jim Wheeler, his head bent, his teeth 
steadily biting their way into his pur- 
pling lips, stepped out of the cabin. 

Some one stopped him with a ques- 
tion; he mumbled something and 
walked on. The great, uprooted trunks 
of trees confronted him; he stumbled 
past them, unheeding. The blackéhed, 
stenching trail of smoking mountain- 
side stretched downward before him. 
On he went, aimlessly, blindly. 

Day faded; the stars came out. Jim 
leaned against a blackened pine and 
gazed toward the shadowy outlines of 
the camp. A light glowed in Crandall’s 
cabin and figures moved about. Jim 
watched them, dully. 

“He'll live ” He was repeating 
the words of Bill Gordon. “It’s a ques- 
tion of nourishment and nursing. But 
he’ll live—he’ll live.” 

Slowly he approached the cabin and 
peered through the tiny-paned window. 
He groaned and moved away. And yet 
it had been the sight he had expected 
—Ettie there by the bedside, her hands 
smoothing back the hair from Fred’s 
forehead, her lips smiling down upon 
him. 

He sought the old bench at the shaft 
house and sank upon it. His head 
dropped forward, but he did not sleep. 

“T’ll—T’'ll do my best not to show 
it,” he murmured. “They'll think— 
I’m as glad of it as—as they are.” 

A gray light in the east; then gold; 
then the sun. Jim Wheeler, his face 
lined and aged, rose and prepared to 
face the world again. Then he braced 
himself against a beam. Ettie was 
there, facing him, smiling at him. 

“He'll live—he’s all right?” The 
question was forced, slow. Jim mois- 
tened his lips and waited. 
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“Jim”’—she had come closer now 
and there was pleading in her voice— 
“won’t you rest? Can’t you forget 

” - 


savagery flared 


“Forget?” The 
“That’s—that’s all 


again, then faded. 
right,” came slowly. 

There was a long pause. Ettie, hesi- 
tant, her hands twisting her apron a bit, 
moved nearer, near enough to touch his 
arm. 

“Fred wants to see you, Jim.” 

“T’1l—I’ll see him after while, Ettie.” 

“No—now, Jim. He’s much stronger 
and he wants to see you. He’s been 
asking for you all night—but we 
thought you were sleeping. We didn’t 
know He’s been asking for you 
all night,” she repeated. “I tried not 
to let him think about it, but he wants 
to see you. He wants to tell about”— 
there was a pause—“about everything 
that’s happened here since you’ve been 
gone and to thank you ¥ 

A flame of anger shot through Jim 
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Wheeler, then left him shy and boyish 
before the girl whom he worshiped. 
He laughed, chokingly, rackingly. 

“That’s—that’s all right, Ettie,” he 
‘““He—he had the chance 
and he took it. I guess that’s about all 
that’s necessary. I——” 

Ettie’s smile, radiant, yet motherly, 
halted him. She stretched out her 
hands to him. 

“Fred wants to see ‘you, Jim,” she 
repeated, and there was something in 
the slow-spoken words that thrilled him. 
“He wants to thank you—and to tell 
you that he has helped me in some- 
thing; that he realizes now; that he'll 
be the best friend * 

Jim the strong, Jim the massive, was 
trembling now, trembling like the boy 
he always was before her. His voice 
sounded strange, far away. 

“Ettie—Ettie!” he stammered. 
tie, you wf 

“l’ve chosen, Jimmie!” she said 
softly, and she lifted her lips to his. 


stammered. 


“he. 


OTA CLOD ES 


FEVER 


ED maggots curling in the hidden places of my brain. 
I have forgotten all—all save red! 


Red is the color of the crimson sun 
When day is at the close; 

Red is the color of the Scarlet One 
Whose heart is faded rose; 


‘ Red is the color that the wild wind blows 
When fire sets fire to fire; 
Red is the color of all hidden woes, 


The soul of all desire. 


Red is the color of man’s blood when love, cuts deep. 
Oh, God, if I could sleep! 


FRANCES CAROLINE WILLEY. 





Unsavage Breasts 


OM KELLY did not paint, write, 
sculpt, or—he thanked Heaven 
—sing or play. The only rea- 
son he shared lodgings with Percy 
Woodward in the Mendelssohn Studios 
was that they had got into the habit 
of rooming together at college, and 
that Percy worked at his music only 
during the day, while Tom was down at 
business. 
I don’t want to seem unreasonable 
about it,” Tom had said, when they had 
finally agreed upon this arrangement, 


“but you'll admit yourself, Percy, that 
music is the one art that can’t be prac- 


ticed in decent privacy. A man can 
daub off pictures or scribble off books 
without disturbing the whole blooming 
neighborhood, but the moment you be- 
gin decomposing those symphonies and 
things of yours, you litter up the ears 
of all the peace-loving people for miles 
around. Now that fellow across the 
hall—DeBois, or whatever his name is 
—he can paint pictures all day long 
without hurting any one but himself.” 

“Poor chap,” said Percy, running’ his 
long, bony fingers through his pompa- 
dour, “he’s leaving next Monday. The 
elevator boy told me to-day.” 

A week later new tenants moved into 
the apartment opposite. 

“Aunt and niece, according to the ele- 
vator boy,” Percy told Tom that eve- 
ning. Then, with malicious satisfac- 
tion: “They have a piano.” 

Tom groaned. 
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“Still, you can’t tell,” he said hope- 
fully. “Lots of people who don’t shoot 
own pistols.” 

Almost as he finished speaking, a few 
faint bars of piano music came from 
across the hall. Then a voice, warm 
and velvety, like Burgundy translated 
into sound, flowed into the “Sapphic 
Ode” of Brahms. Percy Woodward 
quickly raised his hand for silence and 
listened spellbound to the end. 

“Lord, what a voice!” he said raptly. 

“Sounded all right to me,” growled 
Tom, pretending to misunderstand. 
“Shows how little I know about it.” 

The next morning, as Tom was leav- 
ing the apartment, the girl and her aunt 
came out of the door opposite. If he 
hadn’t seen the aunt first, he wouldn’t 
have seen her at all, for his eyes be- 
longed to the girl at first glance. Her 
eyes were the color of pussy willows, 
and they had long, curling lashes to 
protect them from the glances of bold 
men named Kelly. Her little round 
silver-fox turban and neckpiece set off 
hair the color of tired gold and skin 
that made satin seem sackcloth and 
ashes. Her mouth Tom Kelly un- 
derstood for the first time where Cupid 
had got his big idea. 

That night when he returned from 
work, he began to draw Percy Wood- 
ward out on the subject of music. 

“T knew your dislike for music was 
all affectation,” Percy told him. “You 
just wouldn’t let yourself like it.” 
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As Percy talked and explained and 
illustrated, Tom became downright en- 
thusiastic. Percy promised to take him 
to the Philharmonic the following 
Thursday. 

Next day Tom delayed his departure 
for downtown until he heard the door 
of the opposite studio open. In the 
elevator, while aunt merely sniffed, the 
girl demurely acknowledged his “Good 
morning.” He noticed that her well- 
cut shoes, while small, gave the 
impression that her feet were even 
smaller. = 

Two mornings later, as she was leav- 
ing the elevator, she smiled a little, and 
their eyes held hands for one delicious 
mc ment. 

And then came a morning when she 
came into the elevator auntless. He 
called her “Miss Daley”’—the elevator 
boy had told him—and she called him 
“Mr. Kelly”—the elevator boy had told 
her. During the short walk to her sub- 


way station, he gave her to understand 


that he was simply crazy about music. 
He unblushingly expressed joyous sur- 
prise at discovering that she, too, was 
crazy about music. All the rest of the 
day, his mind was busy trying to prove 
that things which are crazy about the 
same thing must be crazy about each 
other. He was sure of the theorem as 
far as he himself was concerned. But 
women are so illogical! 

At the Philharmonic, Percy Wood- 
ward found Tom an eager and apt 
pupil. 

“T’ve caught the hang of a symphony 
all right,” he told Percy afterward. 
“All I need now is the language. For 
example, a little squeaky bug runs out 
on the kitchen floor. A man with a 
baby violin tries to stamp him to death, 
but the bug runs out from under his 
foot. Another man tries to kill him, 
but he gets away from him, too. Then 
the men with the big he-fiddles take a 
hand, but the bug scurries back along 
the baseboard to the fellows with the 
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little violins who were trying to kill 
him in the first place. That makes 
everybody sore and they all get after 
him, rushing around, overturning tables 
and chairs and things, until the whole 
gang of ’em finally corner the poor little 
cuss and squash him to death in the 
middle of the floor. Get what I mean? 
Well, what’s the musical name for the 
bug?” 

“I presume,” said Percy stiffly, “that 
you mean the theme.” 

In this way Tom, being quick and 
Irish, soon acquired a fluency in musical 
patter that would have turned a Wash- 
ington Square soul with artificial fruit 
in her hair green with envy. He used 
his new accomplishment to insinuate 
himself into the good graces of Miss 
Daley. ; 

He told her how much he enjoyed 
her singing. She flushed delightfully. 
She hoped it didn’t annoy him. She 
pleaded guilty to having listened to the 
piano in his studio, and asked him how 
his symphony was getting along. He 
mumbled something about “Cyrano de 
Bergerac”—what a wonderful story for 
an opera it would make—and let it go 
at that. 

Before very long he found out that 
her first name was Mary—not from 
the elevator boy. One day they drove 
up to the Claremont for luncheon in 
a hansom, and on the way back it was 
so dark that they couldn’t*see to hold 
They had to 


hands with their eyes. 
use their hands. 

Tom hadn’t actually made love to her, 
but this probably didn’t deceive Mary. 
Every real woman knows the differ- 
ence between a parlor snake and a lover 
—a parlor snake is a man who says 
what he doesn’t mean, while a lover is 
a man who means what he doesn’t say. 

That evening, sprawled out in an 
easy-chair, while Percy was pasting 
press notices in his scrapbook, Tom’s 
thoughts basked in the afterglow of the 
day’s happenings. What if she did have 
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a glorious voice?) Even as he asked 
himself, the velvety contralto across the 
hall began to weave rich sound tapes- 
tries. Well, what of it? Perfection 
without some blemish to set itself off 
can not be perfection. Better a beau- 
tiful voice than a shiny nose or a mis- 
placed mole. He shuddered at the 
sacrilege, and made his decision then 
and there. He gloried in the very sacri- 
fice that was to prove his devotion. 

“Percy,” he asked, “could you get me 
two tickets for the Philharmonic to- 
morrow ?” 

“Why, yes. But I can’t go with you, 
I’m afraid. I ‘ 

“Don’t be afraid.” 

He jumped up, strode out of the 
studio, and crossed the hall. As he 
pressed the bell, the singing stopped. 
Mary Daley opened the door. 

“Would you like to go to the Phil- 
harmonic to-morrow?” he asked. “I 
wish I could ask your aunt, too, but 
I’ve only got two tickets, and. Ee 

“Why, that would be wonderful. I’d 

wove to!” 


After the Philharmonic, they had tea 
at a little place that Tom knew. They 
had so much to keep from saying to 
each other that it took them a long time 
not to say it. 


Breasts 


“Tt must be ’way after dinner time,” 
said Mary, when at last they had started 
back to the Studios. “I don’t know 
what auntie will say.” 

As the elevator boy slid the door to 
after them, leaving them outside their 
studios, Tom suddenly became trans- 
fixed. That beautiful contralto voice— 
low, liquid, now soaring: 

“It’s your aunt that sings!” he: sud- 
denly blurted, turning accusingly. 

But she, dumfounded, heard only 
Percy Woodward’s brilliant trills and 
runs—up and down, up and down 

“That piano! And I thought it was 
you!” 

“And you don’t sing?” he persisted 
excitedly. ‘“You’re not even musical ?” 

She shook her head. 

“TI loathe it!” 

A great light burst upon him. He 
placed his hands on her shoulders and 
looked her squarely in the eyes. 

“Then you went to that concert to- 
day,” he accused, “simply because— 
because you thought Pe 

Blushing, she nodded. 

Impulsively he drew her to him and 
kissed her. The second time, having 
recovered from her bewilderment, she 
kissed him back. 

That night they went to the movies 
—the “silent drama of the screen.” 








N England, many years ago, I went 
I to a ball given at a lunatic asylum 
by some perfectly well-behaved lu- 
natics, and danced with a very nice, 
pretty young girl who, in the course of 
our gyrations, informed me that she 
was really the moon; also, that she had 
once been engaged to a man who was 
the sun. Of course I expressed no sur- 
prise, and my ultrasanity was not van- 
quished. Still, the odd impression re- 
mained and remains to-day, and 
Apparently sane and beautiful ladies 
insist upon telling me that they are 
stars—constellations, so to speak—and 
I read all sorts of charming stories, 
written in abiding sanity, to that effect. 
I quite realize that, in the jargon of the 
theatrical profession, these ladies are 
stars. Most of the actors and actresses 
who play leading parts in stage enter- 
tainments are politely called stars. They 
admit it themselves ; they modestly have 
no scruples about posing as luminous 
celestial bodies. Unlike the pretty little 
lunatic with whom I waltzed, these stars 
are at large, absolutely free, and inter- 
viewable, and the etiquette of the the- 
atrical star is precise and unmistakable. 
I have never forgotten that pretty 
little girl who was the moon, and to call 
an actress a star has always been rather 
humorous to me. I suppose I have done 
it several hundred times, in the course 
of a pernicious career, but it has always 
jarred. I sincerely wish that dominant 
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actresses would permit me to call them 
asterisks, or something of that kind. If 
only they all shone, it would be less ab- 
surd—but they don’t! And to-day we 
have “movie” stars, which is abomi- 
nable. As a matter of fact, the form 
of entertainment known as “vaude- 
ville” is the sanest to deal with. In 
vaudeville, the leading artist is a “head- 
liner.” 

At this very precise moment of writ- 
ing, there are five exceedingly eminent 
young women who would be highly in- 
dignant if I were to question their right 
to be called stars. They betinsel and 
bespangle the current list of attractions, 
and they are interesting in various 
ways. The system that makes stars of 
industrious and pleasant young women 
need not be examined to-day. Man- 
agers explain it thus: “We are merely 
trying to establish a name as a brand. 
People out of town demand brands. 
That is all there is to it.” It sounds 
a bit like the other extreme, doesn’t it? 
It puts all these charming players on 
the same level as soap, tooth paste, and 
face powder. 

However, I am bound to assume that 
certain leading actresses are stars, and 
I shall assume it. Otherwise, I should 
be plunged in horrid hot water, and I 
could not stand it. I do not intend to 
call them asterisks, though I should 
prefer to do it. They might be insulted, 
which would be calamitous. 








Plays and Players 


The five young women who are shed- 
ding luster upon the world at this mo- 
ment are Maude Adams, Elsie Fer- 
guson, Alla Nazimova, Frances Starr, 
and Julia Arthur, while the five plays 
that they irradiate with their charm 
are “A Kiss for Cinderella,” by Barrie; 
“Shirley Kaye,” by Hurlbert Footner; 
“’Ception Shoals,” by H. Austin Ad- 
ams; “The Little Lady in Blue,” by 
Horace Hodges and T. Wigney Per- 
cival; and “Seremonda,” by William 
Lindsey. You are probably familiar 
with the portraits of the five actresses, 
and I dare say you have read their 
“views” upon everything from the 
temptations of the stage to the results 
of the war, with a few remarks upon 
astronomy, gastronomy, and logarithms 
thrown in for good value. If all this 
has eluded you—well, your education 
has been woefully neglected. 

If any actress could logically be called 
a star—and likewise a moon or a sun— 
I should unhesitatingly say that she was 
Maude Adams. Miss Adams is really 
an institution, like the Brooklyn Bridge 
or the Woolworth Building, and one 
cannot sit down in cold blood and criti- 
cize institutions. It would be so futile. 
This actress has twinkled for a very 
long time, and, I sincerely trust, will 
continue to twinkle. I am convinced 
that she would not mind in the least if 
I called her an asterisk. It wouldn’t 
matter. 

I went to see her in “A Kiss for Cin- 
derella,” just as I should have gone to 
see her if she had elected to play Topsy 
in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and just as I 
did go to see her when she played 
Juliet. And surely she irradiated the 
Barrie play in her own inimitable way. 
In fact, Maude Adams was the Barrie 
play, and perhaps a good deal more. 
Barrie himself seemed to me to be a 
bit tired of being Barrie. It was as if 
he would have rejoiced if he could have 
been somebody else. He has been 
called “fantastic” and “whimsical” and 


“quaint” for so long that the adjectives 
have evidently palled. It is such a 
dreadful thing to live up to a distinc- 
tive reputation! It is réally a psycho- 
logical horror. Kings and presidents 
have felt it! All through “A Kiss for 
Cinderella” one saw the effort made 
by the playwright to be odd and un- 
usual, That he succeeded occasionally 
is certain, but then there was little Miss 
Adams to help him out. In a very de- 
lightful dream scene, at the close of 
the second act, Barrie was almost him- 
self, and just as that fact became evi- 
dent, he plied Miss Adams with a dance, 
and she rose—or pirouetted—to the oc- 
casion. This stamped the little play as 
a success. There was no doubt about 
it. Never before had Maude Adams 
danced, and she did it so gracefully and 
so artistically that, even in these ver- 
noncastled times, we were entranced. 
The star shone for us. I forgot the lit- 
tle lunatic girl who called herself the 
moon. 

As for Miss Elsie Ferguson, her po- 
sition in the firmament is more recently 
acquired. She is the personification of 
youth and beauty. Those devoid of 
such qualities rarely star. Managers 
who demand a brand insist upon one 
that is pictorially excellent. Intelli- 
gence and dramatic perception are of 
secondary importance. Miss Ferguson, 
however, is not only young and pretty, 
but is possessed of acute intelligence. 
In her comedy, “Shirley Kaye,” she 
had what writers call a stellar rdle. 
That means that all the “sympathy” of 
the audience was hers, all the situations, 
and all the dialogue. No well-appointed 
star will accept less. You may say that 
the “sympathy” of the audience—real- 
izing what an audience frequently is— 
must be very unsatisfactory. It is noth- 
ing of the sort—it is most grateful and 
comforting to every star, and she is 
never happy without it. The audience 
must see her invariably doing the right 
thing. 
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In “Shirley Kaye,” Miss Ferguson 
circumvented a material railroad owner 
“from the West,” and saved her father 
from the financial ruin that stage fa- 
thers endure so neatly. And she was 
always “elegantly gowned.” That 
means so much, you know. It is a 
great stimulus to the “sympathy” of 
the audience. Women rarely sympa- 
thize in their hearts with a heroine 
whose gowns leave anything to be de- 
sired. Shirley did wonderful things 
both socially and commercially, and 
with a love affair of conventional inter- 
est, she triumphed. 

You may suggest, in your timid way, 
that any woman saddied with such a 
role must triumph. To that I reply that 
“any” woman would never get such a 
role. It would be against all prece- 
dents. Star parts are made to fit cer- 
tain personalities—very carefully and 
diligently. The inflections of a star’s 
voice, her mannerisms, her poses, and 
her dramatic powers—those last !—are 
all taken into consideration. 

Miss Ferguson has a very peculiar 
voice. Men and women argue at din- 
ner tables about that voice. Therefore, 
it is very important. The people who 
do not like it are just as useful as those 
who do. Personally I love Elsie Fer- 
guson’s voice; it is so unusual—it is 
neither English nor American. It is 
unique. Occasionally you set it down 
as ridiculously “haw-haw” and affected, 
and then you realize that it is neither. 
It is just—Elsie Ferguson. 

If I were a manager, and starred nice 
ladies—which I do not imagine I ‘should 
ever do; it is so bad for them!—I fancy 
I should pinnacle Miss Ferguson for the 
sake of that adorably titillant voice. It 
is clear, dominant, and excessively at- 
tractive in these days of nasal and ade- 
noidal tones. I should ply her with epi- 
gram, and revel in her enunciation. If 
anybody could fall in love with a voice 
—and I’ve heard that some people can 


—TI should imagine that Elsie Ferguson 
would be loved inordinately. 

“Shirley Kaye” without Elsie Fer- 
guson would have been as impossible 
as “A Kiss for Cinderella” without 
Miss Adams. Those who are called 
stars rise superior to their plays. It 
is rough on the drama, but very pleas- 
ant for the stars themselves. 

Madame Nazimova, who Ibsened her- 
self into fame, is quite unlike either 
Maude Adams or Elsie Ferguson. She 
rarely affects the plays that critics call 
“sweet and wholesome.” She prefers 
the enigmatic, the problematic, and the 
interrogational. That does not mean 
that she dispenses with the “sympathy” 
of the audience—far from it! I am 
bound to remark that the American 
starring system has not improved the 
“art” of Madame Nazimova. When 
she first appeared here, she wotted little 
of the “center of the stage,” the “fat” 
of the situations, and all those deli- 
cacies. She was satisfied to efface her- 
self artistically, and to indulge in dra- 
matic renunciation, for the sake of the 
play. But to-day the star’s the thing! 

“’*Ception Shoals” amused me. When 
I heard that the Young Person was 
warned against it in the advertisements, 
it exhilarated me. The warning, of 
course, was a furtive invitation to the 
Old Person. \ The selfish Old Person 
always hankers for things that are de- 
nied the Young Person, and I think it 
is frightfully mean of him. 

In Mr. H. Austin Adams’ play, Ma- 
dame Nazimova appeared as a maiden 
who had been kept all her life in a light- 
house, by a tyrannical uncle. She knew 
none of the “mysteries” of life. These, 
according to Mr. Adams, can never be 
unraveled in a lighthouse. She was 
flamboyantly innocent, and really ex- 
tremely silly. Her ideas on motherhood 
were so droll—and they seemed even 
more so in the vicinity of Forty-second 
Street—that our sense of humor 
emerged. If a mere lighthouse can do 

















such wonderful things for any young 
girl, then I say—beware of lighthouses. 
They are not as light as they are 
painted. 

The benevolent Mr. Adams of course 
preached the doctrine that she should 
have been “told”—he would probably 
teach a hen that she must cross the 
street in order to get to the other side— 
and the dear old doctrine, ancient as 
the hills, but not as picturesque, was 
trotted out again. The assumption that 
all i’s must be dotted for rational hu- 
man girls is very popular with the mod- 
ern playwright who has a mission. 
Surely, even on an island “off Southern 
California,” this girl could scarcely have 
escaped the enlightenment of the per- 
vasive “movies.” If this were possible 
in Mr. Adams’ realm, for goodness’ 
sake, let me go there for a holiday! 

“’Ception Shoals” was really quite 
funny. In the last act, the poor young 
thing, who had never been “told” that 
she was a girl and might become a lady, 
sang a song to a rag baby, let down her 
back hair, went stark, staring mad— 
they never go mad with their hair 
nicely waved—and wandered out into 
the depths! A man loved her dearly, 
but tyrannical uncle had intercepted let- 
ters, and the man who might have been 
the father of her child—wnot of her rag 
baby—believed she was dead. I love 
the dear old intercepted letters! They 
remind me of the days when I was 
young, tiddley-um. They seemed like 
the good old times. Still, while this pe- 
culiar heroine did not win my sym- 
pathy—really, I prefer knaves to fools 
—she probably won that of her audi- 
ences. One Young Person who ac- 
companied me on the opening night 
laughed heartily throughout the per- 
formance. That may have been the 
reason why future Young Persons were 
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advised to stay away. You see, the 
Young Person to-day will not stand any 
nonsense. She leaves that for her more 
unworldly and appreciative parents, 
who are so readily and willingly gulled. 

This réle in “ ’Ception Shoals” was 
of course a star part. I wonder what 
Madame Nazimova would have thought 
of it in her Ibsen days! To be sure, she 
played it delightfully, but she suggested 
the sort of girl whose intuition would 
have elucidated everything. It is very 
hard to find any other brand of actress 
to-day. Once upon a time, there was 
Miss Annie Russell. 

Of little Miss Frances Starr, in “The 
Little Lady in Blue,” 1 think I said all 
that was necessary last month. As she 
is a twinkler, I am anxious to acknowl- 
edge that circumstance, and I do it, and 
I may add that her task was no easy 
one. 

Last constellation of my five—Miss 
Julia Arthur, in “Seremonda,” with 
twelfth-century and blankest verse as 
accessories. 

Seremonda was most beautiful and 
blondely wigged, but she did not love 
her husband. He had killed her in- 
tended bridegroom and had then 
dragged her to his castle. Do you think 
that she should have loved him? Even 
in the twelfth century it is my opinion 
—just an opinion—that girls would be 
girls. Later on, this unloved husband 
actually killed poor Seremonda’s lover, 
and then served up the lad’s heart in a 
golden receptacle for Seremonda to eat. 
And in those days, mind you, I don’t 
suppose the cooking was any too good! 
So Seremonda killed herself, and— 
that’s all. Poor Seremonda! Poor Ju- 
lia Arthur! A really admirable actress 
wasted on the twelfth century! Such 
are stars! And once I danced with the 
moon ! 
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WE are often asked by young writers 

just what AInsLEE’s wants. Well, 
suppose we were to say that we would 
like a mystery that will baffle the most 
sophisticated reader until the very end, 
skillfully interwoven with a sprightly 
love story full of bright dialogue, the 
whole written with the epigrammatic 
brilliance of an Edgar Saltus? You 
might well ask, “Why not go fishing 
for boneless shad? You have as much 
chance of catching one as the other.” 
But the odd thing about it is that we 
have just such a novelette in the office 
now, all set up and waiting to go forth 
in the May Arnsvere’s. “The Impos- 
tor” is the name of it, and the author 
is Edgar Saltus himself. 


N this number you have read the 
opening. article of Albert Payson 
Terhune’s “Men of Mystery” series. 
For May, he writes of “Saint-Germain, 
the Man Who Could Not Die.” We 
can hardly be expected to accept as true 
the story of a man’s drifting down the 
ages with the awful immortality of 
Sue’s “Wandering Jew.” Yet we know 
that this was generally believed of the 
mysterious young man who came from 
no one knows where to the court of 
Louis XV. in 1748. We know that he 
was recognized by the respectable old 
Baroness de Gergy as a man of the 
same age that she had known in Venice 
fifty years before, and that they re- 
called intimate details of their former 
friendship. We know that he recalled 


incidents in the days of monarchs who 
ruled centuries before, and that, as if 





with remorse, he shuddered whenever 
he saw a crucifix. He was familiar 
with all ancient languages, and scholars 
were unable to trip him up. He was 
identified by a credible witness among - 
the prisoners of the Reign of Terror in 


~1793, and was supposed to have been 


seen in the Crimean War and our own 
Civil War, always, apparently, about 
the same age. Incredible, of course, 
and yet his story is built up out of the 
testimony of witnesses whose word 
would be accepted in any court of law. 

Unusual short fiction in AINSsLEE’s 
for May will include “Art Is Long,” 
love story by Fanny Heaslip Lea; 
“Blind Man’s Buff,” a characteristic 
tale by Bonnie Ginger, author of 
“About One Out of Four;” and “The 
House of Cobwebs,” a weird and beau- 
tiful romance by Melville Chater, who 
wrote “The Rock-a-Bye Pine.” 


AN entertaining magazine with an un- 

attractive cover is like a beautiful 
This month 
satis- 


woman in a dowdy dress. 
we think we can appreciate the 
faction. a woman must feel in the 
consciousness that she is becomingly 
gowned. Almost every color artist of 
note to-day has at some time contrib- 
uted covers to AINSLEE’s: Christie, 
Fisher, Flagg, Underwood, the late 
Philip Boileau, Miller, Stanlaws, the 
Kinneys, Ralph, Wenzell, Kimball, and 
Leyendecker, among them. An impres- 
sive array, and yet we feel that we have 
seldom gone forth as “well gowned” 
as we do this month with our first 
cover by Neysa McMein. 
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Pictures Without 
Padding—Every 
Scene a Climax 


HE 10,000 wonderful stories of romance ana adven- 
ture which have appeared in Street & Smith’s 
magazines have long been recognized as an inex- 
haustible mine of pure gold by the motion-picture producers. 


But these stories are so swift in action and rich in 
thrilling incident that, handled in the usual way, they will 
make five, eight—even ten-reel pictures. 


Now, a great producer has taken the most vivid and 
fascinating of these stories and cut and condensed until 
only the “high spots” remain—trimmed down to one hour 
of swift, breathless action and exciting climax. 


You are invited to see the wonderful results in Fortune 
Photo-Plays. 


A new play will be exhibited every week. Don’t miss 
a single one of them—they will give you a new idea of 


how powerful and absorbing a motion picture can be. Ask 
the manager of your theater when the first one will appear. 


FORTUNE 


PHOTO - PLAYS 


FORTUNE PHOTO-PLAYS are Distributed by GENERAL FILM CO., Inc. 


Supervised by H. M. and E, D. Horkheimer 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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WHOIS THIS GIRL'*7 


You can spell her first name 
oul of the Seven Deadly Sins 


HE sculptor is George Le Guere, one of the seven famous 
stars who acts in the film version of The Ladies’ World 
series of stories, Seven Deadly Sins. 


taking one letter from each 


Who is the girl—George’s model? 


Is she Nance O'Neil? Charlotte 
these stars appears in one of the 
seven playsof Seven Deadly Sins 
and any of them may be acting 
the part of the model. 










Or is it Shirley Mason, whose 
romance extends through the 
entire seven plays? 








Glance at the column 
containing the names 
of the stories. By 
J 
Yoveltest star ot 
the films. 


e 
Write also your 
address and nar 
of theatre in w 


offand mail t 
Editor 
A N 


Walker? Ann Murdock? Each of 


-— The Stories — 


PASSION 
SEVENTH SIN 
PRIDE 
WRATH 
SLOTH 
GREED 
ENVY 
The stars who act the 
stories are: Ann Murdock 
in** Envy’’; Holbrook Blinn 
in **Pride’’; Shirley Mason 
in “Pas sion’; Nance 
gues , Greed"’; H. B. 
Chariotte Walker in 
in The Seventh’ Sin. 











name, and reading downwards, 
you will spell the first name of 
the model. 

To those who send us the name 
of this favorite actress The 
Ladies’ World will send a sou- 
venir miniature of her, in col- 
ors, framed in nickel. 

Send your answer on the at- 
tached coupon. 

Buy The Ladies’ World and 
read Florence Morse Kingsley’s 
absorbing stories, Seven Deadly 
Sins—10 cents at all newsstands. 


THE LADIES’ WORLD 


Read the story in The Ladies’ World 
See the films in your favorite theatre 
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America’s M. agazines 


—their place in the Sun of Commerce 


Their place in America’s homes— 
millions of homes—that’s an old story. Their 
Their 
place in homes — educating, entertaining, 


place in commerce—that’s newer. 


inspiring—that has grown in the slow, steady 
strides of America’s progress; their place 


in Commerce, by ‘‘leaps and bounds 
alongside of the young giant of advertising. 


Their place in Commerce depends 
upon their ability to sell things: ability to create 
a demand, and therefore a market, where no 
demand or market existed before; their ability 
to reach people and make them think—to carry 
a commercial message and imprint it in the 
brain of a Nation; ability to raise a people’s 
scale of living, and to nationalize their styles 
and fashions as well as their soaps and breakfast 
foods; their ability to build up and maintain 
commercial Good-will which business men yearly 
translate into assets worth millions of dollars. 


For instance: There was no de- 
mand or market for fountain pens when the 
pioneer, only by much persuading, launched 
Yet a 
Nation, and then the world, were opened up 


his venture in a magazine in 1884. 


to his, and later to other men’s, fountain pens. 


What hours and days of women’s 
work have been saved by various varieties of fac- 
tory-preserved foods—from picklestopineapples 
—wmade known through magazine advertising! 


There was no crying need for 
a handy camera, no demand for an inex- 
pensive watch, yet in magazine advertising the 
makers of both made them equally famous. 


It, required education to get 
people to accept ‘‘ready-made’’ music, but 
its creators educated the people so master- 
fully through magazine advertising that music 
is now practically universal in American homes. 


Nothing started enameled bath- 
tubs on their way to popularity until the 
maker began to ‘‘feel out’’ the people with 
his *‘Health depends upon Sanitation’’ idea 
That idea the 
magazines turned into a national hobby. 


in magazine advertisements. 


Maybe you, Mr. Manufacturer, are 
making somearticle which Magazine Advertising 
can place in the homes of millions of people. We 
shall be glad todiscuss ways and means with you. 


= 
— NATIONAL PERIODICAL ASSOCIATION — 
Prasopicat (FOR FIFTEEN YEARS THE QUOIN CLUB) Pacocat 
FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
Ainslee’s Farm and Fireside Literary Digest Scribner's 
American Magazine Garden Magazine McCall's Short Stories 
Century Good Housekeeping Metropolitan Smith's 
Christian Herald Harper’s Bazar Mother's Magazine Something-To-Do 
Collier’s Weekly Harper’s Magazine National Geographic Sunset 
Continent Hearst's Outlook To-day’s Housewife 
Cosmopolitan House and Garden Popular Vanity Fair 
Country Life Independent Red Cross Magazine Vogue 
Countryside Magazine Judge Review of Reviews Woman's Home Companion 
Every Week Leslie’s Weekly St. Nicholas World's Work 
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“A little nonsense, now and then, is 
relished (pardon me for spoiling the 
meter) when it’s by the best of men.”’ 


It takes the best of writers to write non- 
sense that we can relish, now, then or again. 


JUDGE has the largest subscription list of 
any humorous publication in the world—be- 
cause—it prints more humor by the country’s 
best illustrators and humorous writers than 


any other paper. 


If you aren’t a JUDGE subscriber, you are 


N missing something. If you don’t believe that, 
mM: try and see! JUDGE will be sent for three 
Aine \ months for $1.00 on trial (a year is $5.00). 
4-17 

supce \ 

+n mag City Fill in the coupon and 


mail it in today. 


Enclosed find $1.00; 
please send JUDGE ~ 


for three months to \ 
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Why Clysmic? 


Because it isa delicious sparkling spring water for the table— 
also a corrective in all acidosis conditions of the system. 


15 grains of Lithia Salts ‘to the gallon. 


Sold everywhere in splits, pints and quarts only. 


Don’t accept ordinary waters. 


Insist on genuine 


Bortled at 
The Clysmic Springs at 
WAUKESHA, WIS. 
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One Customer Writes $ 51 bare bad my watch juss 


ear today and our watch 
inspector says its the best time keeper on the road. Please find enclosed 
my last monthly payment of $1.00." We have thousands of such letters 
on file from satisfied customers, who have bought from us on 
30 Days Trial Fxpress Paid 
. NoMoney Down 
You take no chances with me. I am ‘**Square Deal’’ Miller and I trust 
the people. That is why I am doing the greatest credit Watch, Dia- 
mond and Jewelry business in the worl 


Watches Guaranteed for 25 Years 


I Smash the Terms 


NO REFERENCES DEMANDED 
My terms will surely suit you. You get unlimited credit. 
A Charge Account the same kind of credit you get from 
—L————<—__)! VYOur grocers No matter where you 
live or what your income might be, you can now own the finest of watches, 
8 beautiful diamond or FE jewelry and never miss the money 


Catalog FR Send me your mame and address so I 


can mail you Free and postpaid the 
most beautiful catalog of its kind ever printed. I want you to have this 
It's a gem. Write TODAY. 


SQUARE DEAL MILLER, Pres. 
MILLER-HOEFER CO. 825 Miller Bldg., Detroit, Mich 


ee | 


“You Get The Job” 

“We've been watching you, young man, and we 
know you're made of the stuffthat wins. The man 
that cares enough about his future to study an I. C. 
S. course in his spare time isthe kind we want forre- 
sponsible positions. You're getting your promotion 
on what youknow, andI wish wehadmore like you.” 


The boss can’t take chances. When he has a responsible job 
to fill, he picks a man trained to hold it, He’s watching YOU 
right now, hoping you’ll be ready when your opportunity 
comes. 


Start today and train yourself to do some one thing better 
than others. You can do it in spare time through the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools. Over 5,000 men report 
advancement last year as a result of their I, C. S. training. 

The first step those men took was to mark and mail this 
coupon. Make your start the same way—right now. 


oe oe ee ee oe eS TEAR OUT HER Cee oe oe ee ee ee oe 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 3603, 


Scranton, Pa, 

Explain fully about your Course in the subject marked X: 
Civil Engineering ADVERTISING CHEMISTRY 
Electrical “ Salesmanship Illustrating 
Steam 4 Commercial Law Farming 
Mining © ing Poultry 
Mechanical “ French 
Mechanical Drafting i German 
Architectaral Drafting y. Italian 
ARCHITECTURE SPANISH 


Name. 
QO — 
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Former United States Senator Mason 


Pioneer in Pure Food and Drug Legislation, Father of Rural Free Delivery System 


Takes Nuxated Iron 


to obtain renewed strength, power and endurance after the hardest 
fought political campaign of his life in which he was elected Congress- 
man from the State of Illinois. The results he obtained from taking 


Iron were so surprising that 


SENATOR MASON NOW SAYS 


Nuxated Iron should be made known to every nervous, run down, 


anaemic man, woman and child. 





Pr 


own private practice. 


WHAT SENATOR MASON SAYS: 

“IT have often said I would never recommend medi- 
cine of any kind. I believe that the doctor's place. 
However, after the hardest political campaign of my 
life, without a chance for a vacation, I had been 
starting to court every morning with that horrible 
tired feeling one cannot describe. I was advised to 
try Nuxated Iron. As a pioneer in the pure food 
and drug legislation, I was at first loath to try an 
advertised remedy, but after advising with one of 
my medical friends, I gave it a test. The results 
have been so beneficial in my own case I made up 
my mind to let my friends know about it, and you 
are at liberty to publish this statement if you so de- 
sire. I am now sixty-five years of age, and I feel that a 
remedy which will build up the stren and increase 
the power of endurance of a man of my age should be 
known to every nervous, run-down anaemic man, woman 
and child.” 

Senator Mason’s statement in regard to Nuxated 
Iron was shown to several physicians who were re- 
quested to give their opinions thereon. 

Dr. Howard James, late of the United States Public 
Health Service, said: 

“Senator Mason is to be commended on handing out 
this statement on Nuxated Iron for public print. 
There is nothing like organic iron—Nuxated Iron—to 
give increased strength, snap, vigor, and staying 
power. It enriches the blood, brings roses to the 
cheeks of women and is an unfailing source of re- 
newed vitality, endurance and power for men who 
burn up too rapidly their nervous energy in the strenu- 
que grain of the great business competition of the 
ay! 

Dr. E. Sauer, a Boston physician who has studied 
abroad in great European medical institutions, said: 
“Senator Mason is right. As I have said a hundred 
tines over, organic iron is the greatest of all strength 
juliders, 

“Not long ago a man came to me who was nearly 
half a century old and asked me to give him a pre- 
liminary examination for life insurance. I was aston- 


ished to find him with the blood pressure of a boy 
of twenty and as full of vigor, vim and vitality as 
a young man; in fact, a young man he really was, 


his age. The secret, he said, was 
taking organic iron—Nuxated Iron had filled him with 
renewed life. At thirty he was in bad health; at 
forty-six he was care-worn and nearly all in. Now 
at fifty, after taking Nuxated Iron, a miracle of 
vitality and his face beaming with the buoyancy of 
youth. 

“Iron is absolutely necessary to enable your blood 
to change food into living MR Without it, no 
matter how much or what you eat, your food merely 
passes through you without doing you any good. You 
don’t get the strength out of it, and as a consequence 
you become weak, pale and sickly looking, just like a 
plant trying to grow in a soil deficient in iron. If 
you are not strong or well, you owe it to yourself to 
make the following test: See how long you can work 
or how far you can walk without becoming tired. 
Next, take two five-grain tablets of ordinary nuxated 
iron three times per day after meals for two weeks. 
Then test your strength again, and see how much 
you have gained. I have seen dozens of nervous, 
run-down people who were ailing all the while double 
their strength and endurance and entirely rid them- 
selves of all symptoms of dyspepsia, liver and other 
troubles in from ten to fourteen days’ time simply 
by taking iron in the proner form. And this, after 
they had in some cases been doctoring for months 


notwithstanding 


Please mention this magazine 


inion of Doctor Howard James, late of United States Public Health 
Service who has prescribed and thoroughly tested Nuxated Iron in his 


without obtaining 
any benefit. 

don’t take the 
forms of reduced 
iron, iron acetate or 
tincture of iron sim- 





ply to save a few 

cents. The iron de- 

manded by Mother 

—— for the .~ 

coloring matter in : 

the blood of her Former United States Senator Wm. E, 
children is, alas! Mason, recently elected Member of 
not that kind of the U. S. Congress from Illinois 
iron. You must 


take iron in a form 
that can be easily 
absorbed and assimi- 
lated to do you any 
good, otherwise it 
may prove worse 
than useless, 

Dr. Schuyler C. 
Jaques, Visiting 
Surgeon of St. 
Elizabeth's Hos- 
pital, New York 
City, said: “I have 
never before given 
out any medical in- 
formation or advice 
for publication, as I 
ordinarily do not be- 
lieve in it. But in 
the case of Nuxated 
Iron I feel I would 
be remiss in my 
duty not to men- 
tion it. I have 
taken it myself and 
given it to my pa- 
tients with most 
surprising and sat- 
isfactory results. 
And those who wish 
quickly to increase 
their strength, 
power and  endur- 
ance will find it a 
most remarkable 
and wonderfully ef- 
fective remedy.’ 








Senator Mason’s championship 
of Pure Food and Drugs legisla- 
tion, his fight for the rural 
delivery system, and his strong 
advocacy of all bills favoring 
labor and the rights of the masses 
as aguinst trusts and combines, 
made him a national figure at 
Washington and endeared him to 
the hearts of the working man 
and the great masses of people 
throughout the United States. 
Senator Mason has the distinction 
of being one of the really big men 
of the nation. His strong en- 
dorsement of Nuxated Iron must 
convince any intelligent thinking 
reader that it must be a prepara- 
tion of very great merit and one 
which the Senator feels is bound 
to be of great value to the masses 
of people everywhere, otherwise 
he could not afford to lend his 
name to it, especially after his 
strong advocacy of pure food and 
drugs legislation. 

Since Nuxated Iron has obtained 
such an enormous sale—over three 
million people using it annually— 
other iron preparations are recom- 
mended as a substitute for it. The 
should ember 

ence between 
ordinary metallic iron and the or- 
ganic iron contained in Nuxated 
Iron, therefore always insist on 
having Nuxated Iron as recom- 
mended by Dr. Howard James,late 
of the United States Public Health 
Service; Dr. Schuyler C. Jaques, 
Visiting Surgeon of St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, New York, and other 
physicians. 




















NOTE—Nuxated Iron which is prescribed and rec- 
ommended above by physicians in such a great variety 
of cases, is not a patent medicine nor secret remedy, 
but one which is well known to druggists and whose 
iron constituents are widely prescribed by eminent 
physicians both in Europe and America. Unlike the 
older inorganic iron products it is easily Assimilated, 
does not injure the teeth, make them black, nor upset 
the stomach; on the contrary, it is a most potent 
remedy in nearly all forms of indigestion as well as 
for nervous, run-down conditions. The manufacturers 
have such great confidence in nuxated iron that they 
offer to forfeit $100.00 to any charitable institution 
if they cannot take any man or woman under 60 
who lacks iron, and increase their strength 200 per 
cent or over in four weeks’ time, provided they have 
no serious organic trouble. They also offer to refund 
your money if it does not at least double your strength 
and endurance in ten days’ time. It is dispensed by 
all good druggists. 
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Tobacco Habit Banished 
In 48 to 72 Hours 


Immediate Results 


Trying to quit the tobacco habit unaided is a losing fight against heavy 
odds, and means a serious shock to your nervous system. So don’t try it! 
Make the tobacco habit quit you. It will quit you if you will just take 
Tob Red according to directions. 

It doesn’t make a particle of difference whether you’ve been a user of 
tobacco for a single month or 60 years, or how much you use, or in what form 
you use it. Whether you smoke cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chew plug or fine 
cut or use snuff—Tob d will positively remove all craving for 
tobacco in any form in from 48 to 72 hours. Your tobacco craving will begin 
to decrease after the very first dose—there’s no long waiting for results. 

Tobacco Redeemer contains no ne drugs of any kind and is the 
most marvelously quick, absolutely scientific and thoroughly reliable remedy 
for the tobacco habit. 


Not a Substitute 


Tobacco Redeemer is in no sense a substitute for tobacco, but is a radical, 
efficient treatment. After finishing the treatment you have absolutely no 
desire to use tobacco again or to continue the use of the remedy. It quiets the 
nerves, and will make you feel better in every 
way. if you really want to quit the tobacco habit : 
oe rid of it so completely that when you see 
others using it, it will not awaken the slightest 
desire in you—you should at once begin a course 
of Tobacco Redeemer treatment for the habit. 


Results Absolutely Guaranteed 


A single trial will convince the most skep- 
tical. Our legal, binding, money-back guar- 
antee goes with each full treatment. If 
Tobacco Redeemer fails to banish the tobacco habit 


when taken according to the plain and C\ 
Free B 


easy directions, your money will 
cheerfully refunded upon de: 
NEWELL PHARMACAL CO., 
Dept.570. St. Louis, Mo. 


Let Us Send You 
Convincing Proof 
Please send, without obligating me in any way, 
your free booklet regarding the tobacco habit and 


If you're a slave of the tobacco 
habit and want to find asure, quick way 

proof that Tobacco Redeemer will positively free 
me from the tobacco habit. 






























of quitting “for keeps’’ you owe it to 
yourself and to your family to mail the 
coupon below or send your name and 
address on a postal and receive our free 
booklet on the deadly effect of tobacco 
on the humansystem, and positive proof 
that Tobacco Redeemer will quickly 
free you from the habit. 


Newell Pharmacal Company 
Dept. 570, St. Louis, Mo. 


IN cciinnebiictindtaiade sctahhiiedeiaibiinaeatnenehinetiamidnias 


Street and No.... 
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Her wooing was like the first love story— 


Two young people, a girl and a boy shipwrecked in __ the girl has made a crude doll out of a piece of wood 
infancy on a desert island, do not meet until they and a few rags. The man objects to this rival for 
are twenty years old. Previous to having met her affections and his attempt to destroy the doll is 
neither had ever seen a human being before. Natur- their first quarrel. In the unfolding drama of their 
ally, their modes of living are extremely primitive existence is focused the passions, the virtues, the 
and in a daring story Morgan Robertson tells of joys and sorrows that have marked the race of man 
their awakening to the immutable laws of Nature. in his struggle from the cave days through the ages 
It’s an idyl of young love. With mother instinct of time. 


Thisi is only one of 35 wonderful, daring stories of love, humor and thrilling adventure , 4 
in the new 4 volume set of Morgan Robertson’s works—the books you ioe people 
talking about. These four books cannot be bought anywhere. They are given free , 77 
with subscription: to two great magazines, Metropolitan and McClure’s, who are 4-17 
co-operating in a wide distribution of Morgan Robertson’s works. They are paying 4 
a@ generous royalty to Mr. Robertson’s widow on every set —the only income she has. 4 
“A master of his art. No lover of real “His stories are bully—his sea is foamy. Y; 7 432F = 
stories can afford to miss reading Morgan and his men have hair on their chests.’ New over 
Robertson’s works. BOOTH TARKINGTON J enclose ten cents 
HARD HARDING DAVIS ae see pond m6 
organ »bertson 


new stories in 4 volumes, 
How You Can Get the 4 Books Free A, ait cer ey sabscr ties 
The 35 Morgan Robertson stories embracing his best work, are in four handsome cloth- 7 ae ee Oe ; 
bound volumes—1,000 pages—over 300,000 words printed in new easy-to-read type—titles eBoy TSS tecks ase mine 
stamped in gold. You send only ten cents now with the coupon. After that one dollar for a free. ‘i 
five months to pay for the magazines, and that’s all, You pay less than what tae i cea Sas 
magazines would cost youif bought at the newsstands. The books are yours FREE 4 at eee os 
If you wish to pay all at once, send only $4.75. If you prefer full leather binding, af Street es 
send $6.75. We recommend this edition to book lovers. Magazines may be sent — 
to different addresses. If you are at present a subscriber to either magazine, 7 Cit 
. . * . : Y And State ........-cerereecsserenee 
your subscription will be extended. Postage extra outside United States. *Change terms of payment so seven months if you 
prefer full leather binding. |If you wish credit and are 


METROPOEITAN, 432 Fourth Ave., New York yA not known to our Book De; en indly sendy your | jetter~ 


head, business card or reference with your or¢ 
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Your Poise Wand Carriage 


are affected more by the unseen things 
of your apparel than by outer garments 


HOSE SUPPORTER 


contributes to your ease and comfort—allows 
the utmost freedom of action and retains its 
life and resiliency after long wear. 
It is the only woman's hose supporter hav- 
ing the Oblong Rubber Button which pre- 
vents tearing and drop stitches. 

GEORGE FROST COMPANY, MAKERS, BOSTON 


















‘for Whooping Cough, 
| Spasmodic Croup, 


Coughs, Bronchitis, 
“Used while you sleep.” Colds, Catarrh. 

Don’t fail to use Cresolene for the distressing, and 
often fatal, affections for which it is recommended. 

It is asimple, safe, effective and drugless treatment. 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of Whoop- 
ing Cough and relieves Spasmodic Croup at once. 

In Asthma it shortens the attack and ensures 
comfortable repose. 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inspired with 
every breath, makes breathing easy, soothes the sore 
throat, and stops the cough, assuring restful nights. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of 
Scarlet Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in 
the treatment of Diphtheria. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 37 years of 
successful use. Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet. 
For Sale by Druggists 

Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated throat, com- 


posed of slippery elin bark, licorice, sugar and Cresolene. They can't 
harm you, Of your druggist or from us, 10c. in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


or L ing-Miles Buildi Montreal, Canada 




















| agate the 
Coupon 
TODA v7, 
for Free 
Watch 
Book 

















aie fier the 
! avy bey bas he Burtiog\oa 
ome <i do boat — every 


as well as the big 





Boo Burlinavous aboard. 


And all of this for $2.50 


exhorbitant watch prices have 


Randsomely § shaped—aristocratic in 
the works! There you will see tl 


ture and isochro 


y sending 
this coupon now. You wi Te 
know a lot more about watch 
buying when you read it. 
You will be able to “steer r 
clear” of the over-priced & 

watches which are no 
better. Send the cou- 
pon today for the book 9 
and our offer. e 


vo 
a 


The Burlington 
Smashes 


y fll Watch 
\Competition 


Look! 


Pay Zl 


month—a great reduction in watch price—direct to 
you—positively the exact prices the wholesale dealer 
would have to pay. Think of the high-grade, guar- 
anteed watch we offer here at such a remarkable 
pie. And if you wish, you may pay this pric e at 
he rate of only $2.50 a month, Indeed, the days of 


See It First! 


You don’t pay, a cent to anybody nntil you see the 
watch. You don’t buy a Burlington watch without seeing it, 
Look at the splendid beauty of the watch itself, Thin ymodel 


makers skill. A 5 Denaplees adjusted 


Free Watch ff Freewatch 


Book (2:25 Ff) setacea ts 
onWwa 
b eyor Satan Tend Cy 





st) ome and Sap- 
lewels— 
“Adjusted to the 
second— 
Adjusted to 
temperature— 
Adjusted to 
hronism— 
Adjusted to 
position— 
65 year gold 
strata case— 
Genuine Mont- 
gome a4 _Ra iL 


pe hy w ideas in 


—only $2.50 per 


passed 


every line, “Then look at 
»@ masterpiece of watch 


Dositions, tempera- 





me (without 


Please send 
@ obligations and prepaid) 


your free book on watches 

with fall explanation of your 

ash or $2.50 a month on 
atch. 


# the Burlington ton W 





Burlington ff Nome 
WatchCo. 
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19th St. & Marshall 
Bivd., Dept, 1134 
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Easily Conquered in 3 Days 


Picture No. 1—Shows how tobacco has nearly wrecked a man’s career. He has become ner- 
vous, dyspeptic and irritable; he cannot slecp well, has lost his energy and ambition. No. 2— 
The doctor says: “‘I’m giving you this medicine but it will do you very little good, unless you 
stop killing yourself with tobacco.” No. 3—Still a slave; another collapse. No. 4—Wife reads 
advertisement of Mr. Woods. No.5—He writes f°. Mr. Woods’ free book. No. 6—Being 
convinced by multitude of proofs, he has ordered remedy ‘which is in box postman is now 
delivering. No.7—Has begun to overcome tobacco craving. Already is feeling much better; 
vigor and ambition returning. No.8—Surprising improvement; all craving gone, filled with 
new courage and backed by good health. No. 9—Beginning anew. No. 10—Succeeding in 
business. _No.11—No trouble to resist temptation of tobacco in any form. No. 12—By 
clear-headedness, good health and energy, he has now become prosperous. 


Would You Like to Quit Tobacco Quickly and Easily and Enjoy 
Yourself a Thousand Times Better While in Robust Health? 


T Why continue to commit slow suicide when you can live @ 

Ss OP RUINING oor contented Life, if you only get your body and nerves 

right It is unsafe and torturing to attempt to rid yourselfof tobacco 

by suddenly stopping with “will-power"—don't do it. The correct way 

YOUR LIFE is to eliminate nicotine poison from the system, and 
= genuinely overcome the craving. 

T is poi and seriously injures health in several ways, causing such dis- 
orders as nervous dyspepsia, sleeplessness, gas belching, gnawing, or other uncomfortable sensation 
in stomach; constipation, headache, weak eyes, loss of vigor, red spots on skin, throat irritation, 
catarrh, asthma, bronchitis, heart failure, melancholy, lung trouble, impure (poisoned) blood, 
heartburn, torpid liver, loss of appetite, bad teeth, foul breath, lassitude, lack of ambition, weak- 
ening and falling out of hair and many other disorders. 





thousands saved themselves from the life-wrecking tobacco 
habit. Full particulars, including the book on tobacco and snuff habit, 


Overcome that peculiar nervousness and craving for cigarettes, cigars, pipe, 
chewing tobacco, or snulf, 
Here is an opportunity to receive FREE a carefully compiled 
treatise on the subject, containing interesting and valuable infor- 
mation that you should be glad to learn about. This book cells all about the 
renowned THREE DAYS’ METHOD by which thousands and 

will be mailed FREE TO YOU, in plain wrapper, postpaid. All you 

need do is merely REQUEST it, A postcard will do. Address 

EDWARD J. WOODS, 848 A , Station E, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
NOTE.—To those who are injuring their health, making themselves nervous, dyspeptic, etc., by excessive 
use Of cigarettes, cigars, pipe, snuff or chewing tobacco:—here is your opportunity to quickly and easily 
become your own master. 
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The new ADIPO book 
gelfreduciog, which might well 
becalled ‘‘Nature’s Own 


ay” 
is sent FREE to all who are 
interested in the newest health 
Methods for maxing the body graceful 
and slender; for off excessive 
ut itarving, 
cr o 


fat comfortably, wit 
oma or Fm engge 
doctors 


pox FREE 


BOX 


With the book we send a Free trial 
box of certain healthful reducing in- 
ts which are now being used 

y fleshy people everywhere. We 








but as an instance, Miss Laura F 

of McConnelisville, Ohio used ADIPO 

and reduced 84 waist 

reduced to 22 inches, bust to 34, hips 

to 36. She writes: “J al felt better 

in my life. ADIPO did it”. So 
today for the book and FREE box 

of the same materials that Miss Fouch 

and all the others weed, The ay Py ill ge 








ork City. 
DEAFNESS Is MISERY 


Iknow because I was Deaf and had Head 
Noises for over 30 years, My invisible 
Anti-septic Ear Drums restored my heare 
@ ing and stopped Head Noises, and willdo 
it for you. They are Tiny Megaphones. 
Cannot beseen when worn. Easy to put 
in, easy totakeout. Are “Unseen Come 
forts.’ Inexpensive. Writefor Booklet and 
my sworn statement of how I recover 
my ng. A. O, LEONARD 
Suite 262, 150 6th Ave.; N. ¥. city 


GET RID FAT 


OF THAT 


PREE TRIAL, TREATMENT 

Sent on request. Ask for my “pay-when-reduced” 
offer. My treatment has reduced at the rate of a pound 
aday. No dieting, no exercise, absolutely safe and 
sure method. Let me send you proof at my expense, 
OR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician: 
State New York. 286 Fifth Avenue, New York. Desk C-46 


se 


BOTTLES 
WILL MEND IT 


Factory * Rider 
SAVES 


ou U MONEY 
Buy direct ond save $10 to 
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on a bicycle. | 
heen m4 now come = M4 styles, colors | 


and sizes inp eres prices 


— Other reli inle mod ete a. Sup. WE DELIVER 
ba FREE to you on 
™ riding test. 


4 shows everything 
new in bicycles and sundries. Write for it. 
lamps, wheels, yore rts and supplies 
at halfusual 
4@ Donot buya a bicycle, Gres. c or sundries until 

you get our wonderful new offers, low prices 
mw an 


30 days Pers | 
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Electric ralterms. A postal > onanmaaee”” 
Lighted CYCLE PANY 
mo torbike M E A D Dept. H-38 Chicage 


Please mention this magazine 


jue JEWEL ie'stse ie Size: 


talog illus’ 
models—E) Waltham, Hlinois, 


others 16, t vio, 21, 23 Jewels, 
and 





Diamonds 
Win Hearts 


=e 
as low as $2.50 a month; Diamond La V: 
, St Scarf Pins, at § ; 














ea today. 
LOFTIS Sire meceres, 
Dept. M843 100 to 108 N. State Street, tiinols 
(Established 1858) Chicago : Pittsburgh : St.Louis s Omabs 





Geraldine Farrar Says: 


“T have used Kosmeo Cream and Powder, also your Skin 
Food for many years, and like them very much.” 


KOSMEO 


Cream and Powder 
are used by thousands of the world's 
most beautiful women, to keep the 
skin clear, fresh and velvety. Kosmeo 
Powder adheres well and is invisible. 
Three shades—fiesh, white and bru- 
nette. Price 50 cents at dealers or 
by mail postpaid. 

of Kosmeo 
Free Samples 1.0503 


Kosmeo Face Powder with 40-page 
book, “Aids to Beauty,” mailed free 
if you enclose 4 cents for postage. 


MRS. GERVAISE GRAHAM 
36 W. Illinois St., Chicago 











CA LVA Cc UR A Induces 


Hair Culture Hair Health 


Do you suffer from loss of hair, prematurely grey hair, 
stripy, sticky or matted hair, dandruff, itching, eczema of 
the scalp? Becoming bald? 

“THE TRIUMPH OF SCIENCE OVER BALDNESS” 

. is an interesting book on the proper 
treatment ofthe hair, -Let us send it 
to you free, A liberal sample of 
Calvacura No, 1 to demonstrate thé 
possibility of obtaining hair health, 
will be sent also, for 10c in stamps. 


_UNION LABORATORY 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








Agents and Help Wanted 


MEN OF IDEAS and inventive 
ability. New list of “Needed Inven- 
tions,” “Patent Buyers,” and “How 
toGet Your Patent and Your Money.” 
Randolph & Co., Dept. 46, Wash., D. C. 





Agents and Help Wanted— Continued 





RAILROADS Want Men for Traffic 
Inspectors. Big Pay; Promotion; Free 
Transportation; Chance travel over- 
seas. Experience not necessary. 
Ask for free booklet G-13. Frontier 
Prep. School, Buffalo, N. Y. 








START A BUSINESS OF YOUR 
OWN. Can be handled in spare time. 
Only small investment required. 
Send today for free booklet. Niagara, 
Box 716, Lockport, N. Y. 





BE AN AUTOMOBILE EXPERT 
IN SIX WEEKS. Our big book tells 
you how. Rahe'’s Automobile School, 
522 E. llth Street, Kansas City, Mo. 





GOVERNMENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U.S. Civil Service Examiner. 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 





AGENTS—Get particulars of one 
of the best paying propositions ever 
put on the market; something no 
one else sells; make $4,000 yearly. 
Address FE. M. Feltman, Sales Mana- 
ger, 9742 3rd Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 





AGENTS—$30 a week and expenses: 
free samples; gold and silver letters 
for store fronts, office windows and 
glass signs; anyone can put them on; 
big demand every where: liberal offer 
to general agents. Metallic Letter 
Co., 449 N. Clark Street, Chicago. 





GOVERNMENT POSITIONS are 
easy to get. My free booklet B Y 22 
tells how. Write today—Now,. Earl 
Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 





$20 TO $3 PER MONTH extra 
money to any employed person 
without interfering with regular 





Song Poems 


SONG WRITERS “Key to Suc- 
cess” Sent Free! We compose and 
facilitate free publication or outright 
sale. Submit Poems. Knickerbocker 
Studios, 106 Galety Bidg.. New York, 








Motion Picture Plays 


WE accept scriptsin any form; cor- 
rect Free; sell on Commission. Big 
Rewards! Make Money. Write us. 
Writer's Service, Box 14,Auburn,N.Y. 





Games & Entertainment 





PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mon, 


ologues, Dialogues, Speakers, Min- 
strel Material, Jokes, Recitations, 
Tableaux, Drills, Entertainments, 


Makeup goods. Large catalog free, 
T.S. Denison & Co., Dept. 19, Chicago, 





Patents and Lawyers 





PATENTS—Write for How To Ob- 
taina Patent. List of Patent luyers 
and Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Send 
sketch for free opinion as to patent- 
ability. Our 4 books sent free upon 
request. Patents advertised free. We 
assist inventors to sell their inyen- 
tions. Victor J. Evans & Co., Patent 
Attys., 767 Ninth, Washington, D, C, 





Authors 


WANTED—Storlies, articles, poems, 
etc. We pay on acceptance. Offers 
submitted. Send Mss. to Cosmos 
Magazine, 1099 Washington, D. C, 








Business Opportunities 


IS HE CRAZY? The owner ofa 
plantation in Mississippi is giving 
away afew five-acretracts. The only 
condition is that figs be planted. 
The owner wants enough figs raised 
to supply a canning factory. You 
can secure five acres and an interest 
in the factory by writing Eubank 
Farms Company, 1087 Keystone, 
Pittsburg, Pa. They will plant and 
care for your trees for 86 per month. 
Your profit should be 1.000 per 








THAT PROTECT 
AND PAY. Advice and books 
free. Highest references. Best 
results. Promptness assured. Send 
sketch or model for search, 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, Washingt on, D. C, 


PATENTS 





IDEAS WANTED— Manufacturers 
are writing for patents procured 
through me. Three books with list 
hundreds of inventions wanted sent 
free. I help you market your inven- 
tion. Advice free. R. B. Owen, 39 
Owen Building, Washington, D. C, 





Patents Secured or Fee returned. 
Actual search free. Send sketch, 1917 
Edition, 90-page book free. G. P. Kim- 
mel, 249 Barrister Bldg., Wash., D.C. 





INVENT Something. It may bring 
wealth. Free book tells what to 








work. No selling, no canvassing. 

Positively no investment. Unem- | year. Some think this man is craz invent and how to obtain a patent 

ployed need not apply. Address | for giving away such valuable land, | through our Credit System. Waters & 

The Silver Mirror Co., Inc., 211 W. | but there may be method in his | Co, Succeeded by Talbert & Parker, 

Randolph St., Chicago, IIL. madness, 4307 Warder Bidg,, Washington, D, C, 
Cor |! i it Jt i i << 








|] 2,125,000 READERS 
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display. 


less than four nor more than thirty lines, 
Uniform type, except first few words, 
Write for rate card giving separate rates and combination; also closing dates, 


We make it possible to reach them at the rate of $6.39 a line in the Classified 
Columns of SMITH’S, POPULAR, AINSLEE’S, PEOPLE’S, PICTURE-PLAY, 
TOP-NOTCH, and DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINES. Space accepted not 
Five average words to the line. 
which may be 
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in caps, 
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DO YOU WANT A FREE BOX OF KOSKOTT 


HAIR GROWE 


That is reported so remarkably successful? 


Everybody Desires 


SUPERB HAIR GROWTH 


If you would like to grow hair on a bald spot, to 
stop falling hair, or completely banish dandruff, 
why not test the true value of Koskott? 

“TZ spent many a dollar without results, but 
I feel it my duty to recommend it, 
photo shows me after using Koskott—I wish I had one taken when my 
hair was all gone, so people could see how Koskott works.’’ 

(Address on application.) 


Kk. KE. Wurster writes: 
Koskott did wonders for me. 


We offer 


This 





$500 Cash Guarantee 


that we can produce over 1000 genuine testimonials. 
READ THESE EXCERPTS FROM LETTERS; WE HAVE LEGIONS MORE. 


“For eight or nine years I have been a bald- 
headed man; the top of my head was as bare as 
my hand. Now hair is growing again, it is the most 
wonderful thing 1 ever saw.”—Lee Fish, Clayton 
Co., lowa. 

“I can no longer find the place where the 
bald spot was; the hair is as long there as on any 
other place of the head.”—Matt Bagley, Itasca 
Co., Minn, 

“My hair has quit falling out, my scalp itches 
no more and new hair is growing thickly.”—-Mrs. 
J. Lundeen, Multnomah Co., Oregon. 

“Alter being bald 20 years, my head Is mostly 
covered with new hair; am well pleased.”—Geo,. 
Van Wyck, Union Co., N. J. 

“The baldness on my head has entirely dis- 
appeared, being covered with hair, by use of 
Koskott Hair Grower.’—Prot. Bowman, 





“For growing hair and making it beautiful 
there is nothing like Koskott, for my hair is nowa 
surprise to all my friends. I am telling everybody 
of your wonderful hair grower.”—Mrs. W. Rabiger, 
Alleghany Co., Pa. 

“Koskott has started a new growth of hair on 
my head.”—R. C. Cunningham, A bbeville Co., S.C. 

“The hair is now about an inch long on my 
head where there was not a hair in 80 years; Koskott 
did it.”—J._J. Ellis, Minnesota, 

“Four months ago my scalp was bare: now It is 
covered with a nice growth of hair and it is growing 
nicely.”—W. C, Colman, Red River Co., La. 

“One sample box and one full box of Koskott 
have grown hair on my head where I was perfectly 
bald.”—A. W. weer, Butler Co., Pa, 

“I was bald and never could find anything to 
bring the hair back until I used Koskott.”—Esther 


Maryland, Arnett, Wallace Co., Ky. 

**My daughter’s hair grew four inches in two months, She is very enthusiastic in her recommendation of 
Roskott, as she thought her hair had been irreparably injured by a severe fever she had six years ago. Although 
she had tried many well-known and widely advertised hair tonics, Koskott is the first hair preparation to start 
a new growth of hair on her head.’’—Mrs. J. Dindinger (daughter's photo below), 


BOX 
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ae ee : 
if 2 dacs gone * 


miss BERTHA DINDINGER 


ddress on application) 





You Need Only Ask for a FREE BOX of Koskott—a postcard 
Parcel will be sent you promptly, postpaid, and under plain 
cover with full directions; and you can soon decide what it will do for you. 


KOSKOTT LABORATORY, 1269 Broadway,848 D, NEW YORK crry |} 


will do, 


FREE TO YOU 


We offer to send you a testing box of Koskott 
FREE, postpaid. 
you ever used on your scalp before. 
sive because concentrated. We know that Koskott has 
surprised and delighted many who were losing or 
had lost their hair and feared they must. remain bald 
throughout life. 

What Koskott has done for others’ hair, why 
not for yours? 

If you have entire or partial baldness, alopecia 
areata (bald spots), barbers’ itch, dandruff, dry scalp, 
brittle hair, falling hair, if you get a lot of hair on your 
a comb whenever you use it, itching scalp, or other 

hair or scalp trouble, try Koskott. 


It is probably different from anything 
It is inexpen- 


GROW HAIR 
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Sone on Sent on Approval wi La mathe prtes over. 4 
Wie caer lre Geko — 
Why Pay Cash? Our New Easy Pay- 
ment Plan Helps Thousands 
and Will Help You— 
Our NewCatalog teems with Watch ins. 
It shows the very watch you have always 
wanted at the oo price and Easy Terms you 
can afford to p A Guaranteed $10 Elgin 
as low as $7; $25 Thin A Modeleat$i7.sorand on 
Railroad Watches, we save you a third. 
Write for 
Free Catalog Rectal wilt ao Te is 


t 
pos 





It tells you just t what want to 
Ho New Bey BB FE, 


Harris-Goar Go., Dept. 37 Kansas City, Mo. 


Mouse Sy Other Firm in the Wort. 





BE a TRAVELING | SALESMAN 


Hundreds of positions n Experience 
unneces oa n wile you flearn. oP Write foday for for 
who are $100 to 6500 a In 4 Ss 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Chicago, New York, San Francisco 



















: Obtain a Patent’’ sent free. Send rough 
BO isketch for free report regarding patentability. 
aeA C & C patent on your idea today may mean 
independence tomorrow. Manufacturers constantly 
writing us to buy patents, Patents advertised for 


sale at our ex ac 
CHANMDLEE, Patent A 
1083 F Street, Weshigton, B.E. 


Est. 23 Years. « 














Shows how you can become a skilled 
player of piano or organ in your own home, 

@t one-quarter usual cost. Dr. Quinn’s 
FamousWritten Method is endorsed by leading musicians and headsof 
StateConservatories. Sugcessful 2 years. Playchords at once and com- 
pl ete piece in every key, yitntn 4lessons. Scientific yet easy to un- 
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AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. O. WILSON PRINTING INK CO, 


LTD., 
47 SPRUCE STREET, 





NEW YORK CITY 








Bic, Quick, CERTAIN PROFIT 


from Copper are now being paid to investors who 
secured their interests when their mines were under 
development. We organized, developed and own 
Nevada Packard, now paying dividends. Ask any 
bank in Nevada about us. Then get in on the ground 
floor with us in Wedge Copper—a debt-free fully 
equipped property. A postal will bring full informa- 
tion. Write Mark Walser, President, 

Wedge Copper Mining Co., Suite A, Herz Building, Reno, Nev. 


N HAVE THIS 


wholly visible (42 key) single shift 
typewriter, for your own, if 
you will show it to your friends 
and let them see wherein it ex- 
cels other $100 type- 
writers, and tell them of 

-» our most liberal offer ever 
madeon astrictly modern 

ty pewriterand a Wood. 





















: POCKET —— $3 


USEFUL SUBJECTS 10c, EACH 
Sheldon’s Twentieth Century Letter Writer; Sheldon’s 
Guide to Etiquette; Physical Health Culture; National 
Dream Book; Zingara_ Fortune’ Teller; The Key to 
Hypnotism; Heart Talks With the Lovelorn; Frank 
Merriwell’s Book of Physical Development, 


Street & Smith, Publishers, 79-89 Seventh Ave., New York 
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Learn At Home 


To Play By_Note—Sure Way—Easy 
Lessons—To Play Any Instrument 
Piano, Organ, Violin, Banjo, 


Mandolin, Cornet, Guitar, Har- 
mony,etc. Sight Singing Les- 
(J sons. Free Lessons for Beginners or 


Advanced Pupils, cnet peg a few cents 
for music, postage, ur master les- 
sons thoroughly teach you to play your 
favorite instrument by note—at home—with- 
outateacher. We'll start you off rightand help 
you attain perfection. No tiresome lessons—noin- 
convenience. Eas: ‘ascinating. Costs you 
nothin to investigate. Write today for our re- 
markable New Book—sent Free. Yourname and 
dress on a 5 postal willdo. Write NOW! 


Stentead School of Music, Station M, Dept. 129 Chicago 
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FREE for Six Moitt 


My New Magazine 


INVESTING for PROFIT 





This wonderful magazine is the *‘Investor’s Brain 
Partner’? and often referred to as the “Little 
Schoolmaster of the SCIENCE OF INVESTMENT” 


Don’t invest a dollar anywhere until you at 
least read Investing for Profit Magazine. 


“Every investment he touches turns into money.” ‘This isa common every day 
expression—no doubt you know a few such men among your acquaintances. 
These men do not follow blind luck—they have mastered the law of Financial 
Success. You may watch them conceive and carry out their financial plans 
successfully—and zoe know they are not mentally stronger than you are But 
it is the KNOW HOW in conjunction with brains that counts. 


The education necessary to transform mind conceptions into visual realities is 
the element necessary to bring wealth to the dreamer. Until you learn the real 
earning power of your money—the difference between rental power and earning 
power—the underlying principles of incorporation—the science of investing— 
don’t invest a dollar in anything anywhere. 


Investing for Profit—A Liberal Financial Education 


I claim—and I can prove it beyond the shadow of a doubt—that my magazine 
has not only made thousands ~f dollars for its readers—but it has SAVED them 
from losing many thousands of dollars in unwise investments. Until my maga- 
zing INVESTING FOR PROFIT, appeared the small investor never had an 
opportunity to ask for and receive honest, unbiased, sound, logical advice and 
counsel in the science of investment. . ‘ 


Think this over. What are you worth today? How much do ye expect to be 
worth ten years from now? And how are you going to build your fortune if 
you do not take advantage of the best advice and counsel you can possibly get 
on the subject of investing for profit? Just so surely as there is a law of gravi- 
tation, so is there a law of financial success. Without money you can accomplish 
practically nothing—so if you have $5 or more per month to invest, r my 


ee Why I Make This Free Offer 


It is the ambition of my life to give to the great masses of the American people 
for the first time in their lives comprehensive instruction in the science of invest- 
ment—the knowledge which financiers hide from the masses—the true inward- 
ness of the great problem of scientific and profitable 
investment—placing this information before you in facts 
and figures which you can easily understand. The rich . 
man KNOWS the science of |investment—the r man iw | Pe | 1 { 
unwittingly permits himself to lack this knowledge. This 

is the mission of my magazine—it is FREE to you for a 


six months for the asking. In requesting it you promise <i 


his now 
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ose 
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nothing—obligate yourself in no way. I am glad to send 
it to you for nearly everyone subscribes at the full $1.00 
price after reading it FREE for six months. The number 
of free six months’ subscriptions is limited. Sign and 
mail this coupon at once. 








Name. 









. L. BARBER, Publisher, 

423-18 West Jackson Blv4., Chicago. 
Please send me FREE for six months “In- 
Vesting for Profit.” and enter my name on 
your list for Free Financial Advice. 












H. L. BARBER, Publisher 


Address 
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The Nobby Tread Tire 


No woven fabric tire has 
quite the distinction, and 
certainly not anywhere 
near the record for mile- 
age or anti-skid service, 
that characterizes the 
United States ‘Nobby’ Tread 
Tire. 

The ‘Nobby’ has fully 
earned the descriptive pseu- 
donym by which it is so 
well-known to the most dis- 
criminating and particular 
motorists in this country and 
abroad — “‘the aristocrat of 
the road. ’’ 


United States Tires 
Are Good lires 


‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ ‘Royal Cord’ ‘Usco’ ‘Plain’ 
A tire for every need of price or use. 
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' : é Trritate Your Skin 


For a pleasant shave use hot water, a 
good shaving soap, rub lather in well— 
shave with the Gem Damaskeene 

: Blades, made of highest grade Dam- 

the aw 1) ascus steel, well tempered, ground 

Ln losed , and honed to perfection, they hold 
their edge indefinitely—a boon to even 
the tenderest skin—an enemy of the 
toughest beard. In sealed waxed 
paper wrapped packet—each blade 
and_ blade edge protected. Seven 
blades for 35c. 








GEM )AMASKEENE BLADES” 


RAZOR 


To get the right slant on self 
shaving you must get the 
right slant on your blade— 
that means a GEM. Outfit 
includes razor complete with 
seven Gem Damaskeene 
Blades, shaving and strop- 


ping handle, in 
handsome case $1.00 
Dealers Everywhere 


Gem Cutlery Co., Inc. 
NEW YORK 


Plade Itself 501 Gonedinn Branch: Ww 


t. Catherine St., 
Montrea 
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